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TRANSCRIPTION OF GREEK NAMES 


The main principle, on which the transcription of Modern Greek names 
in Latin characters was based, was to easily connect the reader with the 
original. Therefore the transcription followed the phoneticising system of 
transliteration except in cases where the names are well established oth- 
erwise in previous literature (e.g. Athens, Thebes, krites, strategos). 

The transcription of Byzantine Greek names followed the classicising 
system of transliteration, normally applied by Byzantinists. 


USE OF ITALICS 


When printed in italics the name Epirus refers to the corresponding 
Byzantine province and/or geographical region. Equally, when in italics, 
the names Nikopolis, Kephallenia, Hellas, Peloponnese and Thessaloniki 
refer to the corresponding Middle Byzantine Themes. 


PART ONE 


STUDY OF A CHANGING LANDSCAPE 


CHAPTER ONE 


ON THE REMAINS OF MIDDLE BYZANTINE EPIRUS 


To write a book one needs to have a story, yet bare events are not enough 
for the reader: s/he also needs to have the story placed within a specific 
spatial and temporal context. Perhaps that is why Kant considered space 
and time as a priori conceptual representations conditioning our ability to 
understand the world around us.! The long history of modern philosophi- 
cal debate on the nature of space and time has involved the investigation 
of distinctive ways of comprehending their function in human life not 
only as absolute but also as relative and relational concepts.? Space seems 
to have been attributed an even more complex involvement in historical 
development than time; it has been suggested that social space is consti- 
tuted as a concept by the integration not only of the triad of aspects men- 
tioned above (absolute, relative, and relational space) but also involving 
another: materially sensed, conceptualized and lived space 3 This involu- 
tion is, in practical terms, very noticeable in everyday life: it is remark- 
able how many aspects of our culture are reflected in our constant use, 
re-use, forming and transforming of the spaces we exist in and how our 
ways of life are in turn, partly yet fundamentally, formed and transformed 
by them. Therefore, the investigation of this transformation and uses of 
space constitutes an excellent source of information not only as regards 
modern but also historical cultures and societies, such as the Byzantine. 
The history of settlement reflects exactly those different understandings 
of the ways in which space interacts with human agency, the opportuni- 
ties it can provide and the limitations it can set on this agency.* At a time 


1 Kant 1781. 

2 Harvey 2009, 133-140. 

3 Lefebvre 1991; Harvey 2009, 133-134, 141-144. See also n. 4 below. 

^ As discussed in detail in Part 3 — Chapter 2, in this work spatiality is understood 
according to E. Soja's definition, as "simultaneously a social product (or outcome) and a 
shaping force (or medium) in social life. This involves an effort to restore the meaningful 
existential spatiality of being and human consciousness, and to compose a social ontol- 
ogy in which space matters from the very beginning" (1999, 7). This idea is based on H. 
Lefebvre's idea that "(social) space is a (social) product. [...] The space thus produced also 
serves as a tool of thought and of action [...] in addition to being a means of production 
it is also a means of control, and hence of domination, of power.” (1991, 25). Thus “space” 
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when ecology is under the spotlight not only in archaeology but on the 
world stage, we are particularly aware that a profound understanding of 
this diachronic interaction between space and human agency is essential 
in evolving environmentally friendly lifestyles. Finding the right methods 
to interpret this interaction correctly could prove a great help in creat- 
ing an-Other way of living. I shall be discussing examples of Byzantine 
settlement to show that a combination of various methodological tools, 
offered not only by landscape archaeology and topography but also by 
geology, geography, modern history and critical social theory, supported 
by a counter-modern interdisciplinary theoretical approach, can contrib- 
ute to that end. One of my main focuses is on proposing ways in which 
to make the most of a specific type of archaeological survey with a view 
to developing a historical interpretation of habitation. This type of sur- 
vey, when used in combination with a thorough investigation of historical 
sources and earlier literature, allows cultural features of settlement to be 
detected in a specific historical context.5 

The interaction between space and human agency in the domain of 
settlement, that I chose to reconstruct using this type of research, was 
that between the Western Greek mainland and its inhabitants during 
the Middle Ages (seventh to twelfth centuries). This area is nowadays 
a diverse but beautiful landscape, ranging from the inhospitable to the 
highly fertile and accessible. Trying to investigate what was going on in 
this area in the Byzantine period has been very challenging for several 
reasons. Located on the western borders of the Byzantine Empire, Epirus 
was important for defence purposes and for maintaining communications 
with the Central and Western Mediterranean. For these very reasons, 
it was constantly threatened by enemy attack from the seventh to the 
twelfth centuries — and even later. 

As explained in the title, I have used topography, associated with 
relevant contemporary texts and archaeology, in order to examine the 
changes in settlement. I define these changes with the term “transfor- 
mation" which, I think, accurately describes the notion of constant and 


is used here, in accordance with the comprehensive definition by D. Harvey, as a concept 
constituted by an integration of absolute, relative, relational, materially sensed, conceptu- 
alized and lived space (Harvey 2009, 133-144). “Agency” is used to designate human initia- 
tive for/and independent action; see precise definitions and discussions of the use of the 
term in historical theory by Fulbrook (2002, 122-129) and Brown (2005, 134-138). 

5 This issue is further explained on pages 8-18 of this section and in Part 3 — Chapter 2 
below. 

$ For the precise definition of the investigated area see Chapter 2 below. 
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dynamic change through time. I take this chance to explain why I have 
avoided using “transition” in this book, a term commonly assigned to rel- 
evant developments of the earlier centuries concerned with in this study 
(seventh—ninth).” There are several reasons for this absence. The first two 
reasons are rather technical. First of all, transition designates a passage 
from one specific phenomenon to another; however, both late antiquity 
and the Middle Ages involved processes of multilevel change at different 
paces as well as great variety. Secondly, the use of the term “transition” 
requires defining a starting and an ending point of such a process; those 
points are impossible to define, since slow or rapid change was constant 
both before the seventh century and after the ninth. The third reason, 
however, for avoiding the term “transition” in this study is more intrin- 
sic having to do with its theoretical background. The term, deriving from 
grand narratives of development and progress, implies a linear course 
of historical progress where later developments have emerged as conse- 
quences of earlier ones.? Taking that as a prerequisite, we often end up 
evaluating features of the material culture of one period by comparison 
to features of a different period, i.e. with features which have not real rel- 
evance to that culture. For example, as a rule, bad quality in material cul- 
ture is usually associated with a convincing historical context of economic 
recession and decline — significantly called the Byzantine “Dark Ages” — as 
compared with good quality production during earlier and later periods 
of growth in the Byzantine Empire. However, there may be a better way 
to deal with that material, since what may be the most important condi- 
tions behind the production of some - indeed lower-quality — material 
culture might in fact be experimentation, invention, novelty and a variety 
of solutions to common problems, instead of decline. Therefore, consider- 
ing a sequence of events per se, in its own terms, and not seeing historical 
development as a linear course towards progress, may help us focus on 
a more just understanding of traits that different periods have instead of 
those they don’t have. My effort was to consider material culture from 
seventh-twelfth-century Epirus with the latter prospect in mind. 

Apart from all the aforementioned theoretical concerns, the reader 
will notice that a large part of this book is dedicated to the analysis and 
interpretation of archaeological material, which formed the basis of any 


7 See for example Christie, Loseby 1996 and Poulter 2007. For a more extensive discus- 
sion of the context of these uses see also Veikou 2009, 47; Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge 
and unspecified settlements. 

8 See relevant discussion in: Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements. 
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reflections on settlement. Extensive analysis of this material was required 
due to one particular — and unexpected - gap in the information available 
on this important Byzantine region: almost nothing was previously known 
about settlement during the Middle Byzantine period (seventh-twelfth 
centuries inclusive). Given that this period was a time of profound social 
transformation, widely reflected in habitation patterns, this gap was both 
intriguing and astonishing. But the truth is that it has not been uncom- 
mon in earlier research to neglect modest finds and Middle Byzantine 
Epirus is a typical case of such neglect. 


STATE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Thus Middle Byzantine Epirus has as yet been very much a 'grey area' in 
research. Historians would simply analyze the historical evidence, care- 
fully avoiding any links with the material remains, while most archaeolo- 
gists simply glossed over it, concentrating instead on the Early Byzantine 
era of Nikopolis and the Late Byzantine Independent State of Epirus (also 
known as the ‘Despotate’) — shedding little light on the period in between. 
The reason for this seems to have been that the archaeological evidence 
for the seventh to the twelfth centuries was limited, dispersed and mostly 
rather small-scale, while researchers appear to have been looking for 
highly visible structures and impressive minor objects. The lack of these 
led to some — ongoing — arguments in the literature, suggesting the aban- 
donment or depopulation of this area during the period in question due to 
enemy attacks. The relevant literature mentioned no traces of settlement 
or economic and social activity, apart from a handful of churches labeled 
‘modest provincial monuments’. The fate of the prolific site of Nikopolis, 
the large late antique city which became the capital of the province of 
Epirus Vetus, remained a mystery. 

And yet, there are plenty of earlier studies on Byzantine Epirus. When it 
comes to the historical topography of the area seven archaeological surveys 
have taken place in the area of which only three — two intensive and one 
extensive — have so far been fully published: by the Austrian Academy of 
Letters, the Danish Archaeological Institute and the University of Utrecht 
respectively? As regards the survey project on Southern Epirus recently 
conducted by the University of Boston and the Greek Archaeological 


9 Koder, Soustal 1981; Dietz et al. 1998, 2000; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987. 
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Service, so far only the geological research has been published.!° Of 
the remaining three projects, conducted by the German Archaeological 
Institute and the University of Ioannina, only brief reports are available 
so far.!! Other archaeological studies by Greek researchers have been of 
smaller scope yet very essential? N. Hammond's work always contains 
very useful information, but it involves only brief descriptions of archaeo- 
logical remains of all periods.!? Equally useful, though focused on the his- 
tory of Epirus in antiquity, is the similar work by W.M. Murray.'^ 

When it comes to the historical geography of Byzantine Epirus, this has 
been very successfully reconstructed in the third volume of the Tabula 
Imperü Byzantini, entitled Nikopolis und Kephallenia, published by the 
Austrian Academy of Letters. This major work is particularly useful for 
its global approach, its evaluation of historical evidence and the recording 
(by extensive survey during the 1970s) of sites, many of which are now 
lost. However, the archaeological evidence in that volume needs to be 
updated, since almost thirty years have elapsed since its publication. 

As far as the archaeology of Byzantine Epirus is concerned, it has been 
investigated in several projects. The Greek Archaeological Service has been 
conducting research in Epirus and Aetoloacarnania for many decades. For 
reasons unrelated to archaeology this research has consisted mainly of 
small-scale operations, usually involving salvage or preservation projects 
by the ephorates rather than extensive projects involving a large num- 
ber of sites; an exception was the Nikopolis Excavation Project and the 
aforementioned Nikopolis Survey Project. Other institutions have con- 
ducted a number of systematic excavations: the German Archaeological 
Institute at Stratiki and Paleros, the University of Athens at Oeniades and 
the University of Ioannina at Ag. Triada Mavrika near Agrinio, at Kato 
Vassiliki and at the Ag. Nikolaos monastery-cave on Mt Varassova.!” 


10 Wiseman, Zachos 2003. 

11 Lang 2004; Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004. 

12 Such as those by V. Katsaros and D. Triantaphyllopoulos. 

13 Hammond 1967. 

14 Murray 1984. 

15 Koder, Soustal 1981. 

16 See the results of the Excavation Project in the volume Nikopolis B (Zachos 2007) and 
of the Survey project in Wiseman, Zachos 2003. For the works carried out by the Greek 
Archaeological Service see the Inventory in Part 5. 

17 See the references in the relevant entries of the Inventory in Part 5. 
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Religious monuments are the only sites which have received more care- 
ful and relatively exhaustive investigation.!® By contrast Byzantine forti- 
fications have been more or less totally neglected by Byzantinists; only a 
handful of brief accounts can be found in the literature? On the other 
hand two cases of Byzantine fortifications have been investigated by clas- 
sicists, because they had been built as superstructures of antique fortifica- 
tions.?? There is only one instance, the Byzantine city walls of Nikopolis, 
where fortifications have undergone systematic excavation.?! 

Last but not least, the history of Byzantine Epirus has been the sub- 
ject of more thorough investigation by P. Soustal, E. Chrysos, G. Prinzing, 
D. Nicol and several other scholars.?? 


THE PROJECT 


I first encountered the challenge of bringing together the large amounts 
of earlier, diverse, as yet un-contextualized data with new evidence in 
order to investigate the problem of settlement in Epirus during the Middle 
Byzantine period while working on my doctorate.?? The main aim was to 
investigate settlement patterns and the ways in which those patterns were 
being transformed during these six centuries.?^ In order to carry out an in- 
depth investigation of this issue it was necessary to restrict the geographi- 
cal area to be examined quite drastically. Therefore a smaller zone within 
Byzantine Epirus was selected for investigation. This zone (Map 16), about 
8,000 km?, included the greater part of the Prefectures of Preveza and 
Arta, the entire Prefecture of Aetoloacarnania, a very small part of the 
district of Dorida (Phocida Prefecture) and three islands: Lefkada and 
Kalamos in the Ionian Sea and Kefalos in the Ambracian Gulf. The exact 


18 E.g. Vokotopoulos 1992; Paliouras 2004a; Papadopoulou 2002a, with earlier literature. 
All references may be found in the relevant entries of the Inventory in Part 5. 

19 Such brief accounts on the Castles of Rogoi, Nafpaktos, Vonitsa, Lefkada and Arta 
are found for example in Orlandos 1936; Sotiriou 1927; Koder, Soustal 1981; Papadopoulou 
1997a; Smyris 2001 and 2004. 

20 Portelanos 1998; Dakaris 1977. 

21 See the references in the relevant entries of the Inventory in Part 5. 

?2 See for example Koder, Soustal 1981; Chrysos 1997b; Prinzing 1997a-b and the unpub- 
lished PhD thesis by P. Soustal, Die griechischen Quellen zur mittelalterlichen historischen 
Geographie von Epirus (Ungedruckte Diss/Unpublished thesis.) Vienna 1975. Further litera- 
ture may be found in the Inventory in Part 5 and in Part 1 — Chapter 2 below. 

?3 The geographical area selected for investigation is defined in Chapter 2 below. 

24 The research was conducted in the University of Athens, Greece, between 2000 and 
2006 and partly financed by the Greek State Fellowships Foundation. 
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boundaries of the investigated area as well as the criteria for their selec- 
tion are explained in Chapter 2 below. 


Specific Research Aims 


The project developed around two main axes: 


i) examination of the archaeological evidence, both original and previ- 
ously published, consisting of architectural remains, pottery, metalwork, 
glass, sculpture, seals, coins and inscriptions (discussed in Part 2 below), 
ii) contextualization of the archaeological evidence by correlating it with 
historical evidence concerning the same area and timeframe (discussed in 
Parts 3, 4 and 5 below). 


The research general aims relate mainly to specific aspects of settlement 
within the period in question and include the following issues, which 
much of the fieldwork was intended to address: 


1. What can current archaeology reveal about activity in this area in the 
seventh-twelfth century? 

2. Which sites were settled and what are their attributes? 

3. How can this activity best be interpreted to show human-land relation- 
ships and the corresponding changes over time? 

4. What was the density of sites and the significance of their geographical 
locations within this historical context? 

5. In what ways have human-land relationships affected habitation and 
transformed settlement patterns? 

6. What is the meaning of this interaction within this historical con- 
text? What can the research contribute to questions of demography, 
the economy and other aspects of the history of this area during the 
seventh-twelfth centuries? 


Methodologies 


The research planning initially required a methodology to be selected 
from the fields of geology, geography, Byzantine archaeology, history and 
historical topography. So, first of all, published data on the geological 
history of the region was assembled, so as to investigate the geography 
of the landscape in the seventh-twelfth centuries as well as the geologi- 
cal phenomena which might have interacted with medieval habitation 
(discussed in Part 1, Chapter 2). Secondly, the geography of the region 
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was examined, so as to understand the different qualities and limitations 
of various locations within the region (see Part 5). Common practices in 
Byzantine Studies were used to investigate archaeological evidence and 
evaluate historical texts. 

Finally, as regards the overall strategy involved in the assembling of 
original archaeological evidence, a particular type of survey was selected 
from the different types of archaeological survey: I shall call it the ‘exten- 
sive non-systematic survey making optimal use of privileging local descrip- 
tions’. I have appropriated the first part of this definition from T. Tartaron, 
as this type of survey seems to be very close to what he has recently 
defined as an “extensive non-systematic survey, involving scouting and 
geomorphological evaluation coupled with archaeological testing”.*> This 
type of work, including geographical and archaeological recording, was 
carried out at a number of sites which were selected because recorded 
archaeological remains or place names or historical references identified 
them as possible settlement locations in the seventh-twelfth centuries.?6 

Furthermore, this procedure was enhanced by a method introduced by 
Y.A. Pikoulas in 1995, based on what he called the ‘principle of locality’.2” 
According to this principle, "the best expert on a place is its indigenous 
inhabitant, not only because he is in close contact with it all his life and 
all year long but also because he is the vehicle of oral tradition".7? This is 
what the anthropologist, C. Geertz, first defined as ‘local knowledge’ in 
1973.79 

Pikoulas has proposed a number of stratagems which develop this local 
knowledge:39 


— preparatory consultations so as to identify the right local people to con- 
sult through the local authorities or other agencies, 

— being accompanied by indigenous guides during surveying 

— the so-called ‘work-at-the-kafeneio’, kafeneia being local coffee-shops 
where male members of the local community gather and where a com- 
parative evaluation of the diverse information regarding village lands 
can be made - assuming that one can enter the discussions.?! 


?5 Tartaron 2003, 32. 

26 The names of the participants in the survey are mentioned in the Preface. 

27 In Greek 'apyý oe Evtomldty Tag’, see Pikoulas 1995, 9-13. 

28 Pikoulas 1995, 9-13. 

?9 Geertz 1973. 

30 Pikoulas 1995, 9-13. I take the opportunity to thank Prof. Y. Pikoulas for teaching me 
his methods on historical topography during the 1990s. 

3! Pikoulas 1995, n. 
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All the above methods were used to increase the efficiency of the exten- 
sive surveying method together with research into local publications, 
found by visiting municipal or other local libraries. 

The methodological diversity made it possible to overcome several 
problems. The most important of these was the general scarcity of pub- 
lished evidence and the lack of systematic archaeological investigation. 
Another confusing and time-consuming aspect of the research was that 
several archaeological sites were referred to in the literature by a variety 
of place names (being identified with more than one nearby village, name 
and/or location etc.): in these cases the number and exact location of 
finds had to be identified as well as their association with older references 
to archaeological investigations. Finally, it allowed safer evaluation of the 
importance and dating of different sites, which had often been incom- 
pletely documented and dated in the past. 


Theoretical Framework and Interpretation 


Postmodern and critical theories used in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences have been employed to create the framework for this study. In 
order to explain this framework in more detail, I will now describe my 
approach to various different concepts. 

Postmodern theories have had a big impact on both historical and 
archaeological studies. My understanding of history is best described 
by the definition given by G. Leondaritis and G. Kokkinos: “History is 
a multiplicity of processes involving space and time. (...) The different 
interpretations of several moments in historical time are subjected to 
the same process of analysis, since they are themselves derivatives of his- 
torical processes”.32 Counter-modern thought in historical studies, which 
privileges the notion that human discourse (or the human mind) cannot 
explain the past, has been founded on the works of H. White from the 
1970s onwards.?? Their key position has recently been described by Brown 
as follows: 


All History-writing, all History research, everything the professional his- 
torian and the student of History are doing, is morally charged. History 
is never neutral. We are informed by our concerns with moral issues, politi- 
cal and ideological issues, and the here and now. History-writing is the 


32 Kokinos 1998, 21. 
33 E.g. White 1973; White 1985. 
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history-record of the present — of its contemporary disputes, its passions, 
its obsessions.?* 


With the consciousness of this position, I considered that the purpose of 
an investigation of settlement in Byzantine Epirus could not confine to 
a proposed reconstruction of settlement patterns and buildings with the 
help of archaeology and texts. Instead such an investigation also ought 
to contribute some ideas on the development, perception and interpre- 
tation of settlement, which might be meaningful and useful nowadays. 
The theoretical and methodological framework for this kind of work was 
offered by 'post-processualist or 'counter-processualist?* or ‘counter 
modern archaeological approaches'.?6 By ‘post-processualism’ or ‘counter- 
processualism'?? or ‘counter modern archaeology’ I mean those archaeo- 
logical theories which favour ‘borrowing’ useful tools from other fields of 
scholarship and adjusting them so as to offer interpretations (‘bridges’) 
in archaeological situations. However, while borrowing tools from other 
fields was not new as it had been practiced for decades by processualist 
archaeologists, counter-processualist theories suggested a radical annul- 
ment of established, and pre-considered as given, dichotomies among 
different fields. Also, in contrast to processualist approaches, they have 
questioned the concept of cultural evolutionism in which set historical 
processes lead to a specific outcome within a system. Instead, they have 
introduced a discussion of archaeological situations focusing on a series of 
relationships: between general rules and individuals, processes and struc- 
tures, material and spiritual, object and subject. In other words they have 
switched the focus from socio-economic history to cultural history.38 

Yet the most important change that counter-processual archaeologies 
have introduced and which was fully adopted in this study, was that they 
did not adopt an one-size-fits-all approach nor did they suggest devel- 
oping an agreed methodology. Instead they evolved through a critique 
of earlier research, building on it, while changing direction completely: 
though questioning holistic approaches towards the past, they came to 
realize that the process of reconstructing and representing it required 


Brown 2005, 147. 

Hodder 1991, 181; Ashmore, Knapp 1999; Yamin, Metheny 1996. 

36 Thomas 2004, 223 ff. 

Hodder 1991, 181; Ashmore, Knapp 1999; Yamin, Metheny 1996. 

From the extensive literature on post-processual archaeologies see e.g. White 1975; 
Hodder 1991; Shanks, Tilley 1992; Hodder, Shanks 1993; Yamin, Metheny 1996; Kokinos 1998; 
Ashmore, Knapp 1999; Warren 1999; Melas 2003, 23-59; Thomas 2004. 
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both archaeology and history. That is why they were characterized by 
debates and uncertainty over fundamental issues which had never before 
been questioned. Counter-processual archaeologies involve diversity and 
lack of consensus; they focus on asking questions rather than providing 
answers.?? 

When it comes to critical theories in historical studies, I refer to those 
theories which were developed as a critique of postmodernism, known 
as the New Historicism, Historical Criticism, Positive Postmodernism or 
Historical and Contextual Focus.*? These theories took the postmodern 
legacy one step further by suggesting that the human mind does not have 
to explain the past but it does have to explain what has been written 
about the past. This development marked a return to positivist opinions, 
according to which the human past is something which must be recorded, 
described, evaluated and comprehended. According to J. Warren, the new 
approaches: “attacked the postmodern contention that the objective his- 
torian writing about the real past and doing so in a way which is ‘truthful’ 
is a modernist myth". 

One may agree or disagree with a rejection of traditional history-writing 
and its claims to historical knowledge, yet these critical theories evolved 
as a reaction to over-generalizing, postmodern explanatory models and 
some of their ideas have been now been universally acknowledged. One 
of the must fundamental ideas was the necessity for contextualization 
against postmodern theoretically “unlimited freedom" in practice: histori- 
cal phenomena must always be inscribed in their context — thus allowing 
the appropriate criteria for explaining the causes of the phenomena to 
be identified.^? Going against modernist ideas, these theories prioritize 
theory over traditional empirical and positivist approaches, since the aim 
of such research is to reveal those mechanisms through which the pres- 
ent constructs historical versions of the past that meet its own needs.*? 
Finally, they continued postmodern efforts to meet the need for theoreti- 
cal and methodological pluralism.^^ 


39 Ibidem. 

40 Fulbrook 2002; Brown 2005, 158-179, esp. 160-161; Thomas 2004, 121-149; Kokinos 
1998, 289-294; Ashmore, Knapp 1996. 

41 Warren 1999, 121. 

42 Kokinos 1998, 292. 

43 Ibidem. 

44 On critical theories see, inter alia, Palmer 1990; Norris 1990; Evans 1997; Kokinos 1998; 
Warren 1999; Fulbrook 2002; Melas 2003, 272-319, 347-402; Thomas 2004; Brown 2005. 
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In the same way that modern, postmodern and new-positivist histo- 
ries grew out of learning more about social theory and processual and 
postprocessual archaeologies grew out of learning more about anthropo- 
logical theory,*5 landscape archaeologists are, in my opinion, also bound 
to look over their shoulders at theoretical developments in related fields 
of social studies, principally geography.^9 Counter-modern thought had 
a similar impact on geography as it did on historical studies, encourag- 
ing the abandonment of the positivist insistence on defining general 
rules about spatial organization. Instead the corresponding research has 
stressed the diversity and uniqueness of places, the non-homogeneity and 
multiculturalism of space and the need for it to be studied in an interdis- 
ciplinary fashion.*” Counter-modern geography rejected meta-narratives 
in favour of local narratives; it rejected structural causality in favour of 
alternative approaches to socio-spatial interaction. New methodologies 
indicated that landscape analysis had passed from 'spatial production' to 
‘spatial representation’. This ‘cultural about-turn’ provoked a shift of focus 
from ‘spaces’ to ‘places where history, monuments and cultures co-exist 
through time’; the main question became ‘how’ and ‘why’ cultural identi- 
ties are constructed in a particular space.*® 

Counter-modern theories also changed the understanding of the 
notion of space in geography. Space is no longer perceived as the exter- 
nal framework for human relations but as an integral part of them: it is 
now considered a vital element in human communications and interac- 
tion.^? Social relationships are also spatial relationships and vice versa; 
spaces are produced by societies and they produce social relationships in 
a 'circular motion' which is better comprehensible to researchers adopt- 
ing interdisciplinary approaches. ‘Landscape’ is understood as a ‘cultural 
place’, i.e. as a product of human agency, a place which produces culture 
and is produced by it.5° Thus, in the study of social life the focus shifted 
from ‘communities’ to ‘networks’.5! Critical approaches to postmodern- 
ism, on the other hand, called for the rejection of deterministic ways of 


45 Trigger 2006, 480—483. 

^6 Leontidou (2005) and Kourliouros (2001) have discussed recent theoretical develop- 
ments in geography in relation to modern Greek and Mediterranean contexts. 

47 From the extensive literature see Leontidou 1992, 103-128; Eadem 2005, 263; Lee, 
Wills 1997; Soja 1998; Sayer 1998; Kourliouros 2001, 103-105. 

48 Ibidem. 

49 Soja 1999. 
Lafazani 1997; Leontidou 2005, 285. 
51 Leontidou 2005, 286. 
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understanding relationships between the spatial and the social. Instead 
they proposed an investigation of ‘how’ and ‘to what extent’ the spatial 
can be social and vice versa.?? 


Specific Theoretical Concerns of the Research 


The theoretical framework outlined above has set the following axes in 
the aims and strategy of this work, thus distinguishing it from previous 
archaeological fieldwork in the area (details for which are given in the 
section State of Research, above). 


1. It has "legitimized" the combination of a wide variety of tools, offered 
not only by history, archaeology, landscape archaeology, historical 
geography, and historical topography, but also by geology, modern 
geography, modern history and critical social theory, which is other- 
wise uncommon in works of historical topography. This methodology 
has consequently determined the range of questions and aims of the 
work. 

2. This framework has meant that the principal orientation of the 
research has been towards discerning average chronologies of habita- 
tion as well as networks and relations among settlements, based on 
the investigation of archaeological and textual evidence (see Parts 2 
and 5 below). Yet not only being aware of the fragmentary nature of 
this (or any) remaining evidence but also sharing postmodern con- 
cerns about historical subjectivism and relativism, I have avoided any 
attempt at a general or "final" reconstruction of historical processes 
in Byzantine Epirus from the seventh to the twelfth centuries. Instead 
of holistic interpretations, I have shifted the emphasis onto defining 
local narratives on different qualities of medieval lived spaces and on 
cultural traits of recurrent settlement practices. I have considered the 
specific Byzantine territory as an absolute, relative and relational space 
(by providing detailed descriptions and historical reconstructions of 
medieval sites and landscapes and their relation with the modern ones, 
in Part 1 — Chapter 2, as well as in Parts 3 and 5 below) and I have 
treated it as a materially sensed, conceptualized and lived space by 
discussing Byzantine practices in settlement and land-use (in Parts 2 
and 3 of this work). 


52 Massey 1995. 
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3. Part of this emphasis on spatial considerations is represented by my 
main focus on proposing ways in which to make the most of this spe- 
cific type of ‘non-systematic extensive archaeological survey’ with a 
view to developing a historical interpretation of habitation. This type 
of survey, when used in combination with a thorough investigation of 
historical sources and earlier literature, allows a whole range of fea- 
tures characterizing settlement in a specific historical context to be 
identified. These features relate, for example, to cultural aspects of a 
historical society, such as the perception and use of space, its construc- 
tion and transformation or its emerging as an agent of the historical 
development, as explained below in Part 3, Chapter 2. 

4. Finally, I have tried not to let the fragmentary state of the available 
evidence or the lacunae and uncertainties caused by the old, incom- 
plete information on — now lost — material remains stop me from ask- 
ing questions just because I might not be able to come up with any 
answers. I have therefore tried to patch my several local narratives into 
the extensive discussion of medieval habitation by shifting my focus 
onto the small pictures that we do have rather than looking for the 
bigger detailed picture that we don't as yet have. 


Furthermore, the aforementioned theoretical orientation emerged really 
through an interaction with the scientific problem, the material, and the 
methods used in research. In practice, an interdisciplinary approach, com- 
bining without hesitation different tools provided by research in fields, 
which traditionally are not directly linked to historical studies, has been 
the main expression of this theoretical background. Similarly, the inter- 
pretation of the results has also allowed new, flexible or ‘open’ (non-final) 
analytical categories and interpretative schemes to be used. The main aim 
was to find ways of broadening the scope of work in landscape archaeol- 
ogy and medieval Mediterranean history even further. As regards archaeo- 
logical theory in particular, the aim of this study was to look more closely 
into ways of developing counter-processual and critical approaches to 
landscape archaeology.5? 

The archaeological method of 'extensive non-systematic survey privi- 
leging local descriptions' in fact provided many opportunities for such 
developments. It allowed several observations about the use (and re-use) 
of space, spatial diversity and similarities among sites belonging to a 


53 Barker 1991; Barker, Mattingly 1999, iii-ix; Ashmore, Knapp 1999; Thomas 2001. 
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specific historical context. Covering extensive geographical areas largely 
on foot offered opportunities to ‘feel’ the landscape in a different way 
from that in which modern travellers usually experience it. In some ways, 
a researcher during survey is attempting to understand the practical 
potential for space management in particular historical periods. In other 
words a researcher experiences the limitations that a certain landscape 
imposes on human beings acting within something approaching a ‘pre- 
industrial’ context. This can help to distinguish many qualities in natural 
space: firstly, qualities of the landscape as a whole and secondly, qualities 
of the specific places where the archaeological sites are located as com- 
pared to their surroundings. 

Hence the scope of the interpretation of the archaeological evidence on 
settlement was broadened in order to include reflections not only on the 
use of space but also on the historicity of space in a particular geographi- 
cal area and period of time, i.e. on the ways and to what extent space can 
be identified as a factor in historical development as far as settlement is 
concerned.9?^ Aspects of the relationship between human agency, struc- 
ture, natural environment and the archaeological record are also featured 
in the work.5> A set of hypotheses are constructed and tested against rel- 
evant historical evidence, as shown below in Part 3, Chapter 2. 

Contextualization of evidence is indispensable to its correct interpreta- 
tion, thus the archaeological evidence has been put into context in Part 2. 
A discussion of all archaeological, geological and historical evidence within 
the specific geographical area is included in Part 3, Chapter 1 while a dis- 
cussion of it in the context of medieval settlement in the Mediterranean 
is included in Part 3, Chapter 3. 

A consistent approach has determined several details in this book, such 
as issues of terminology. Terminology has been kept as simple and limited 
as possible, in an effort not to introduce dichotomies unless absolutely 
necessary. The term ‘Middle Byzantine’, for example, has been used to 
refer to the period from the seventh to the twelfth century, which accords 
with some opinions in the literature but not others.5 This periodization 
minimizes the ruptures in a long and complex period of transformation 
while at the same time acknowledging the profound change that occurred 


54 See relevant discussion on Part 3 — Chapter 2. 

55 On the theoretical background to this issue see Barrett 2001. 

56 Issues of dating have been tormenting Byzantine archaeologists for many decades, 
causing ambiguities and confusion, but they will not be discussed here. For the back- 
ground see e.g. Sanders 2004. 
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around the seventh century in all aspects of Byzantine culture 27 There is 
no similar cut-off point at the end of the twelfth century, yet the rupture 
here is political. From the early thirteenth century the course of life in 
Epirus underwent changes due to the fact that it was ruled by a differ- 
ent political entity, the Independent State of Epirus. While, at first glance 
habitation in the thirteenth century seems to have been not so very 
different from that in the twelfth, methodological reasons suggest that the 
institutional discontinuity should be acknowledged. In any case, the exact 
ways in which the extensive political change affected habitation from 1204 
onwards could be a very interesting subject for another study dealing 
with the material remains of the mixed demographic and the interaction 
between multiple identities in Byzantium during the thirteenth century. 


57 [n fact, this change seems to have occurred from the mid-sixth to the eighth cen- 
tury with variations depending on the geographical area and local conditions. See Sodini 


1993. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE OF BYZANTINE EPIRUS 
(SEVENTH-TWELFTH CENTURIES) 


2.1. DEFINITION, POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND RELEVANT TOPONYMY 


The Greek name "Hzetpos or "Azgtpoç i.e. without end or infinite land and 
hence ‘continent’, but also barren land)! and later the Latin Epirus were 
names used from antiquity to modern times — probably without interrup- 
tion — to signify the Western Greek mainland.? Under Trajan it became 
the name of a Roman province called Epirus Vetus (YIoou& “Hretpos, i.e. 
Old Epirus) while under Diocletian it also gave its name to a second one, 
Epirus Nova (Nta "Hzetpoc, i.e. New Epirus); later these became Early 
Byzantine provinces. 

During the ninth-century re-establishment of Byzantine control in 
Western Greek mainland, the name Epirus denoting an administrative 
unit of the state was replaced by the names of Themes, i.e. of the new 
main administrative divisions of that area, which were introduced during 
that time. Still, during the period from the seventh to the twelfth century 
and until today, Epirus has remained in use as the geographical name of 
the province corresponding to modern mainland Western Greece, as have 
the names Aetolia and Acarnania (referring to a part of this province).? 
During the ninth-twelfth centuries, the administration of Epirus was 
organized within the framework of the Themes of Nikopolis, Kephallenia, 


1 The tenth-century Suidae Lexikon (p. 519) provides the following definition: "Haer. 
poc: xépooç YÑ: olov dmetpóc me obco. nepos SE Aéyexot Mapa oic Momtats Y) y) xataxpn- 
Gre, Kupiwg dé ExBaMovoa, wç Eüpuriónc: Yjretpov elc drxetpov va Mën nóða. xoi Yjrxetpotr) 
Odracon. 

2 For a precise delimitation of the area see Chapter 2.II. below. 

3 ‘Epirus’ is found in the Miracles of St Demetrios (Lemerle 1979b, 175ff; Chrysos 1997b, 
183-184, and 450, note 16), in the Chronicle of Monemvasia (Ms. Iviron l. 35-38; in: Cha- 
ranis 1950, 147; Toynbee 1973, 645), in a letter from Pope Honorius (Chrysos 1997), 184), in 
the Cecaumeni Strategicon (74.23), in the Compendium Historiarum by Georgios Cedrenos 
(I 550—551) (Chrysos 1981, 78), and in the chronography by Theodoros Scutariotes (Synopsis 
Chronika, 45; Koder, Soustal 1981, 56; Karayanni-Charalambopoulou 1998-1999, 37). 

‘Aetolia’ seems also to have been used together with the names ‘Epirus’ and 'Nikopolis' 
to denote the geographical area corresponding to modern mainland Western Greece, on 
the basis of its appearance in the Episcopal Lists (Darrouzés 1981, 284, 291, 304, 327, 417, 
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Dyrrachion and possibly Vagenetia (NwdmoAtc, KepadAnvia/Kepadnvicr, 
Avppaytov, Boryevetia).4 Epirus was part of the broader subdivision called 
Avatg (i.e. West) within the Byzantine Empire.5 

The Themes of Nikopolis and Kephallenia have been estimated to have 
covered approximately the same territory as the earlier province of Epirus 
Vetus, still their precise chronological/territorial details remain to be fur- 
ther investigated as several ambiguities arise. For example, Epirus Vetus 
(Iada "Hzetpoc) is mentioned in Constantine VII's tenth century De 
Thematibus (9.9) as a province of Nikopolis;$ the latter now also included 
Aetolia which had previously belonged first to Achaia and then to Hellas.” 
Also, Kephallenia seems to have been considered by Constantine VII as 
a part of the Peloponnese rather than of Epirus. When it comes to the 
Ionian Islands, the evidence of the Episcopal lists indicates that those of 
Kephallenia and Zakynthos were also considered part of the Peloponnese 
and under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Corinth. By contrast, 
the islands of Leucas (modern Lefkada) and Kerkyra (modern Corfu) 
were considered part of Epirus but they remained autocephalous arch- 
bishoprics independent of Nikopolis.? Leucas is a good example of the 
ambiguity in relation to the borders and relationships between the afore- 
mentioned geographical or administrative subdivisions. It is mentioned in 
the Episcopal lists as a bishopric belonging to the Theme of Kephallenia 
and by Eustathios of Thessaloniki (twelfth century) as a town or city of 
Epirus («nóAc ths 'Hreipou»).10 


421), in Synodal Acts (Le Quien 1740, 197-198), and in later texts by Laonikos Chalkokon- 
dyles, Nikephoros Gregoras and the Chronicle of Ioannina (Paliouras 20044, 23). 

‘Acarnania’, by contrast, was used to denote a limited and well-defined geographical 
area extending between the Acheloos river and Arta, which is similar to its modern con- 
notation (Paliouras 20042, 23). 

4 For the historical problems regarding the Theme of Vagenetia/Bagenetia, see Koder, 
Soustal 1981, 119—120; Asdracha, Asdrachas 1992. 

5 Dysis (Greek ‘West’) included the Westernmost territory of the Empire, extending 
from modern Macedonia (within Greece and the Balkans) up to Dalmatia and down to 
Sicily. Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos identifies it with Europe (Eùpwrn), see Koutava- 
Delivoria 1993, II, 328-329. Dysis is also found in a gth-c. Episcopal List (Darrouzés 1981, 
268, notitia no. 6). 

$ Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II, 348, 472. 

7 Le Quien 1740, 197-200. 

8 Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II, 394—5. 

9 Darrouzés 1981, 273, 294, 345-346, 351, 377 (Notitiae nos. 7, 8, 213). 

10 Councils, XVII 377d; Notitiae, II 83, HI 98, VI 125, VIII 16, IX 86, c. 551, 571, 592, 612, 630; 
Darrouzés 1981, 273, 294, 345, 351, 375, 377) 385, 389, 408, 410, 421: Notitiae no. 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 18, 21; Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Odyssey 356, 373; See also Inventory entry on Lefkada, 
Koulmos in Part 5 below. 
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The Independent State of Epirus — misleadingly named ‘Despotate of 
Epirus' in the past — emerged soon after 1204 with no formal name other 
than Romania ( ‘Pwpavic) i.e. that of the pre-existing Byzantine Empire H 
Romania is found in relation to Epirus in the sources from 1209 onwards, as 
is the name ‘Dysis’ which is used in contradistinction to ‘Anatoli’ meaning 
the Lascarid state of Nicaea. During the Late Byzantine period, ‘Aetolia’ 
and 'Acarnania' were also used in the sources as synonyms for Epirus.!? 

The Modern Greek administration has kept the name 'Epirus' only 
for the Northern part of the Western Greek mainland while a combina- 
tion of the names 'Aetolia' and ‘Acarnania’ is used for the southern part 
(Aetoloacarnania). 


2.]I. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND SELECTION OF THE RESEARCH AREA 


Physical Geography 


When it comes to physical geography, the area of Byzantine Epirus corre- 
sponds to the Western Greek mainland (Greek Epirus and Aetoloacarnania) 
and Southern Albania (Albanian 'Epir). It is an almost exclusively moun- 
tainous landscape with an abundance of fluvial systems providing access 
from the inland areas to the surrounding seas: the Ionian Sea to the 
West, the Gulf of Patras and the Northern Corinthian Gulf to the South 
(map 16). 

The approximate borders of the area corresponding to Epirus Vetus and 
to the Middle Byzantine Themes of Nikopolis and Kephallenia were inves- 
tigated by Koder and Soustal.? The Pindos Massif, starting from Mount 
Grammos, forms the Eastern border between Epirus and Macedonia (in 
the Byzantine period as now). The borders of the area then traversed the 
Eastern side of Mount Smolikas,* Mount Lakmos and the Athamanika 
range and followed along the line of the Acheloos' valley. To the S of Lake 
Kremaston, Mount Panaitoliko formed the border with the Hellas Theme; 
from there the border followed the courses of the Evinos and Kotsalos riv- 
ers, skirted the Eastern side of the Nafpaktia Mountains and ended at the 
mouth of the River Mornos in the Northern Gulf of Corinth, to the E of 


1 Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II, 523. 

12 Paliouras 20044, 23. 

13 Koder, Soustal 1981, 41-43. 

H Katara seems to have been the border between the Themes of Nikopolis and Hellas 
during the Middle Byzantine period, see Koder, Hild 1976. 
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Nafpaktos. This Gulf together with the Gulf of Patras formed the Southern 
border with the Peloponnese Theme. The Adriatic Sea formed the Western 
border of the Balkans during the period under consideration; its Southern 
part — the Ionian Sea and its islands — must have been part of the Theme 
of Kephallenia. 

The geographical structure of this area indicates its division into sepa- 
rate units each of which constitutes a geographical entity. These units 
are the result of the parallel massifs dividing the area into several zones 
crossed by fluvial systems (Mornos, Evinos, Acheloos, Arachthos, Louros, 
Kokytos and Kalamas) rising in the Pindos mountains and discharging 
into the sea to the N, $ and W (Ionian Sea, Ambracian Gulf, Gulf of Patras 
and Northern Gulf of Corinth). The wild mountainous character of the 
terrain and the difficulty of access to its parallel valleys also separate this 
region from the adjacent areas; that is why ever since antiquity Epirus 
has tended to be introvert and self-sufficient with a low standard of liv- 
ing. Nevertheless, it always had sufficient food being based on an almost 
exclusively pastoral economy (including fishing and hunting).5 


The Investigated Area and the Criteria Used for its Selection 


An initial attempt to investigate the history and archaeology of the whole 
area corresponding to Byzantine Epirus as described above resulted in an 
extremely large number of sites. Thus practical reasons imposed the selec- 
tion of a more limited area to be more thoroughly investigated. The area 
selected corresponds to approximately half the total space. 

There were also problems in defining appropriate criteria on the basis 
of which the region could be divided into parts so as to select from this 
a more limited area for investigation. One option was to use present-day 
administrative criteria so as to divide the region into Greek and Albanian 
parts or to subdivide the Greek territory into parts corresponding to 
the modern regions (prefectures of Thesprotia, Ioannina, Arta, Preveza, 
Aetoloakarnania, Lefkada, Kefalonia-Ithaka, Corfu, Zakynthos). Such 
criteria were considered inappropriate as they express a contemporary 
understanding and use of that space, based on its ethnic, political, eco- 
nomic or other features. Specifically, the current artificial division of Greek 
territory is based on the concept that pieces of land are entities and the 
seas are the borders between them. Thus Epirus, Aetoloacarnania and 


15 Dakaris 1976; Hammond 1997, 24-26; Doorn, Bommeljé 1990, 82-85. 
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the Peloponnese are entities while the Ambracian Gulf and the Northern 
Gulf of Corinth separate them. This concept must be partially rooted in 
the fact that current technology allows access to all terrains no matter 
how wild or rough they may be. 

This was not the case in medieval societies like Byzantium, where the 
basic communication routes were waterways (marine and fluvial), while 
land routes involved more time-consuming, laborious and hence more 
problematic means of communication.!® As regards Byzantine Epirus 
Chrysos confirmed that the big mountain ranges only allowed travellers 
to cross from N to S through three passes, while from E to W the passes 
were virtually inaccessible." These land routes, especially those used 
for economic activities (pasturage or hunting), were the natural passes 
formed by the relief and mainly those followed river courses.? By com- 
parison transport by water was much easier and faster, especially from 
the ninth century onwards.!9 Solid evidence for the prevalence of naviga- 
tion over land-based travel is the fact that, writing in the mid-tenth cen- 
tury, Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos uses two types of measurement in 
order to pinpoint a landmark in geographical space: the cardinal points 
and the distance of that landmark from the sea.?? That practice was a 
classic rule which had been applied since antiquity and is still sometimes 
used today. 

Furthermore, due to the territorial losses to the Arabs and the Slavs, 
many important older roads were at times dangerous or even out of use, 
such as the part of the Via Egnatia between Thessaloniki and Dyrrachion. 
That seems to have put the town of Nafpaktos on the map as a hub of sea 
routes which were now the only way to travel between East and West.?! 
Later, although in general overland communication networks were being 
reorganized by the state, the one in Epirus would have been made fairly 
insecure by extensive warfare.?? This said, it would not be misleading to 


16 Dimitroukas 1998; Vryonis 1994, 358-359; Avramea 2002, 86. See also Part 3 — Chapter1 
below. 

17 Chrysos 1997a, 151; Chrysos 1999, 20. 

18 Dakaris 1976, 15. 

19 Chrysos 1999, 20; Koder 2003, 455; Gagtsis et al. 1993, esp. 472, 478-9, 485-6; Taxidia 
1997; Dimitroukas 1998, 7 vs. Bazaiou-Barabas 2003. See also the relevant historical evi- 
dence about 13th-century Epirus in Part 3, Chapter 1 below. 

?0 Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I 109-110. 

?! Gerolymatou 1997, 103; Gagtsis et al. 1993, 472; Kordosis 1981, 53-54. On Roman roads 
in Epirus see Pritchett 1980 and Axioti 1980b. On Nafpaktos see relevant Inventory entries 
in Part 5. 

?2 Dimitroukas 1998. 
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consider areas connected by water (providing easy and regular communi- 
cation) as geographical entities; it would, in fact, appear more compatible 
with the conditions in Byzantium where water served as a unifying system 
but land could divide by blocking access to places.?3 

That is why a specific geographical area for investigation was selected, 
based on the aforementioned geographical rather than current admin- 
istrative criteria. I analysed the geomorphology of Epirus and used two 
criteria in order to divide the whole area into geographical units: those 
criteria were the relation of land to expanses of water and the limits 
imposed on communications by the big mountain ranges. Six such units 
were discerned of which three were selected as my research territory; 
this roughly corresponded to the southern half of Byzantine Epirus. The 
area to be investigated includes the central and southern part of the west- 
ern Greek mainland (Prefectures of Preveza, Arta and Aetoloacarnania as 
well as a part of Phokis) including two islands in the Ionian Sea (Lefkada 
and Kalamos) and one in the Ambracian Gulf (Kefalos).?5 


?3 On the significance of overseas communications in Byzantium and the Mediterra- 
nean see Pryor 1997. 

24 The six units were the following. 1) The Aetolian plain, oriented towards the North- 
ern Gulf of Corinth and offering the possibility of communication with the north through 
the valleys of the Acheloos and Evinos rivers. Its limits were the mountain ranges of 
Arakynthos and Xeromero. 2) The Acarnania and the Aetoloacarnanic hinterland plain, 
oriented towards the Ionian Sea but also communicating with the south land — through 
Acheloos river and Lakes Trichonida and Lysimacheia — and with the north — through 
Lakes Amvrakia and Ozeros and then through the Ambracian Gulf. Its limits are defined 
by the Xeromero range to the W, the Arakynthos to the E and Lysimacheia to the S. 3) 
The area around the Ambracian Gulf providing communication with the west through 
the Ionian Sea, with the south through the passages and lakes of Aetoloacarnania, 
with the north through Arachthos and Louros rivers but not so much with the east land. Its 
limits are set by the ranges of Xeromero to the S, Zalongo, Thesprotiko and Xerovouni to 
the N and Mounts Kanala and Valtos to the E. 4) The Thesprotian plain oriented towards 
the Ionian Sea via which it communicates with the west land and with access to the east 
through the Kalamas and Kokytos Rivers. Its limits are set by the Pindos range. 5) The Pin- 
dos range starting from the Ioannina plateau and including the southern part of Albania 
and part of western Macedonia. 6) The Ionian Islands communicating with all directions 
via the sea. The first three units were selected for thorough investigation. 

?5 The unit of the Ionian Islands, even if some were located in the southern part of 
Epirus, was generally not included in this study for two reasons. First, it was felt that their 
location on the sea-route to the West gave them rather different features from the main- 
land, thus setting them apart as a separate group. Secondly, this factor meant that they 
had a rather different history to the mainland during the Middle Byzantine period. By 
contrast, the two Ionian Islands which were included in this study (Lefkada and Kalamos) 
were considered more closely linked to the nearby mainland than to the sea. They were 
located very close to the mainland coasts and their archaeological sites and ports were 
oriented towards these coasts. In the case of Lefkada, the island is even considered as a 
prolongation of the Acarnanian coast indeed, as it originally was; the reason for this is 
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2.IIl. LANDSCAPE EVOLUTION: 
GEOMORPHOLOGICAL LANDFORMS AND PROCESSES 


Underlying assumptions that natural space has changed little since 
Byzantine times are quite often discernible by reading between the lines 
of archaeological and topographical research. Sometimes observations on 
current geomorphology are even projected onto the past and conclusions 
about the historical reality are drawn on the basis of such projections. 
Nevertheless, it is now a well established principle in archaeology that 
the researcher must be conscious of natural change which affects not only 
the process of localization of archaeological remains but is also involved 
in the historical processes.?9 Thus study of the selected area starts with an 
investigation of its geomorphological evolution as expressed by the physi- 
cal transformation of areas inhabited in historical times. 

It is true that within the area under consideration there are geographi- 
cal areas whose relatively stable geomorphology has allowed prehistoric 
remains to remain located near the surface of the earth — though even 
these cannot be considered as unchanged landscapes.?’ Moreover this is 
not the case for the geomorphology in most parts of the Western Greek 
mainland, where instability makes it necessary to investigate how, exactly 
where and how much the landscape has changed as well as when these 
various changes have occurred. An account of the history of geologi- 
cal change will here serve as a basis for hypothetical reconstructions of 
Byzantine landscapes in the area and as an indication of the location of 
archaeological evidence for that period. 


Geological Structure (map 1) 


The main feature of the area under consideration is the intensity of the 
relief created by great mountain ranges oriented from NNW to SSE. The 
main part of these ranges belongs to the geotectonic unit?? of the Ionian 
Zone (Subzone-A of the Aetolian-Flysch) while only a small part belongs 


that the channel between them was often open for navigation but occasionally blocked 
by sand thus connecting the island with the mainland (see relevant Inventory entries in 
Part 5 below). 

?6 See e.g. discussion of alluvial sedimentation by Athanassopoulos 1997, 84. 

27 This happened for example in the case of Kokkinopilos to the North of Preveza. 

28 A geotectonic unit is a large geological unit — created during the Alpine alluvial- 
fan-development sedimentary process dated 50-51 million years B.P. — with a special 
lithologic, paleogeographic and tectonic character. See geotectonic units of Greece in 
Katsikatos 1992, 45 and Karfakis et al. 1992-1993, 808. 
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to Subzone-A of the Gavrovo-Pindos-Flysch (the easternmost region of 
Mount Arakynthos and Nafpaktia). The mountainous terrain seen today 
consists of limestone-marlstone alterations while valleys and eroded 
regions are located in areas built up of schist-flysch alterations.?? The 
hard limestone-marlstone ranges are almost dry and forest-free nowadays 
due to erosion. But the water draining through these mountains forms 
subterranean rivers which resurface through the numerous breakpoints 
between limestone and flysch. So the areas made up of flysch (such as 
wide areas to the east of the lower channel of the Arachthos river as well 
as in Eastern Aetolia, Nafpaktia and Valtos) are characterized by large 
expanses of water, an uneven distribution of clusters of hills covered by 
forests and narrow fertile valleys.99 This contrast explains the constant 
alternations between wet and dry, highland and lowland landscapes in 
the area. 

An important geological feature of this landscape is the ravine called 
Steno tis Kleissouras; this was formed due to the erosion caused by some 
large river (maybe the Acheloos)?! before the area to its north — called the 
Aetolian Lakes Basin — plunged to its present depth (100 m.).3? The basin 
forms a zone which includes the chain of Aetoloacarnanic lakes and inter- 
rupts the West Aetolian flysch. At the northern end of this basin the flysch 
is succeeded by the limestone of Mount Arakynthos. To the south, egress 
from the basin is blocked by a line of neogenic hills consisting of red sand 
aggregates, blue marls and ill-preserved fossils (the Angelokastron-Stamna 
region). Similar neogenic rocks are also found in the coastal area to the 
NW of Nikopolis.?? 


Geological Phenomena Causing Geomorphological Change 


The mountainous terrains consisting of solid rock are the most stable — 
they do not show much variability over time as there are few factors 
which can produce radical change (mainly erosion and earthquakes). By 
contrast, as mentioned above, the structure of the valleys is more unstable 
and will be discussed below in more detail. 


29 Fouache 1999, 134—5, fig. 36. 

30 Hammond 1997, 24. 

3! Nerantzis 2003, 27; Fels 1951-1952. 

32 Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, 344-6. 
33 Nerantzis 2003, 27. 
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Changes in Highlands and Lowlands Caused by Seismic Activity 


The seismicity of the area under consideration is one of the highest on 
earth.^ Extensive landslide phenomena have been studied near the 
NW coast of the Ambracian Gulf: around the highlands of the Preveza 
peninsula as well as around the line Stefani — Agios Georgios — ancient 
Kassopi.?? The seismic activity which has produced the current uplift of 
the Preveza peninsula by 3-6 m as compared to the Roman period level 
was an important determining factor in the shoreline progradation into 
the NW part of the Ambracian embayment from prehistory to the pres- 
ent day.3° The same activity must have destroyed several buildings in 
Nikopolis and neighbouring areas during the period of their occupation 
and later.?7 A very strong earthquake is mentioned in reference to the year 
551/2; it destroyed buildings in the greater area of Central Greece includ- 
ing Nikopolis and also Nafpaktos where it caused faults in the city.?? 


Changes in Lowlands Caused by Fluvial Sedimentation and their 
Importance in Archaeological Research 


The predominant landforms of the area under consideration, which con- 
tribute to geological instability and change, are large fluvial systems and 
the sedimentary valleys created by them. These fluvial systems cause 
geological phenomena which interact with fluctuations in sea level to 
produce a long-term process of geomorphological change; some of these 
phenomena are of quite recent date and therefore have radically changed 
the landscape since Byzantine times.?? In order to understand the radi- 
cal and complex change the Western Greek mainland landscape has 
undergone since antiquity and the Middle Ages and the ways in which 
phenomena have affected specific regions and been expressed in geomor- 
phological transformation a brief explanation of the interaction of these 
phenomena is available in Appendix III. 

The ways in which fluvial systems phenomena have historically affected 
the paleoreliefs and therefore need to be taken into consideration in 


3^ Papageorgiou, Steiros 1991, 235; Karfakis et al. 1992-1993, 810-2; Jing, Rapp 2003, 161, 
note 13 with earlier bibliography; Charalambopoulos 1986-1987. 

35 Fouache 1999, 143-8. 

36 Ting, Rapp 2003, 173. 

37 Ibidem. 

38 Procopius, De Bello Gothico IV 25, pp. 594-5; Chrysos 1981, 83; Savvides 1991, 247; Kar- 
fakis et al. 1992-1993, 81; Karayanni-Charalambopoulou 1998-1999, 30-31. 

39 Fouache 1999, n. 
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archaeological research, have been analysed in Papageorgiou & Steiros's 
study on this geographical area as follows.^? The transport and deposi- 
tion of alluvium in fluvial basins first of all cause rapid covering-up of 
these areas; thus archaeological finds should be looked for at relatively 
deep underground levels. The rise of the sea level by itself causes a marine 
transgression covering coastal areas with water, in which case archaeo- 
logical finds will be located underwater. Alluvial deposition by itself pro- 
vokes a progradation of the shoreline, in which case the old shoreline and 
coastal areas, including any archaeological finds related to their habita- 
tion, should be looked for at the same level as the present shoreline but 
much farther inland. Finally, the combination of the two phenomena (rise 
of sea level and alluvial sedimentation) — which is most often the case 
in the western Greek mainland, as we shall see below — causes a gradual 
covering-up of archaeological finds not only at a great distance from the 
current coastline but also well below sea level. 


A History of Fluvial Systems Phenomena in the Central and 
Southern Parts of the Western Greek Mainland (Map 14) 


In the area under consideration, fluvial systems phenomena have been 
investigated by E. Fouache.*! Rivers here have very heavy flows as well as 
considerable bed widths and channel lengths — the Acheloos is 220 km 
long, the Arachthos no km, the Louros So km, and the Evinos 95 km — 
and during the Byzantine period they are referred to as navigable. They 
rise in areas with a high rainfall average, located within the flysch zone 
of Mt. Pindos meaning that the river discharge must have always been 
quite high.^? When it comes to the marine basins which receive the 
alluvium, the Ionian Sea to the west is a fairly open and deep sea and 
therefore has a considerable capacity for absorbing alluvium. Yet in the 
specific region into which the important fluvial system of the Acheloos 
discharges, the sea is full of little islands — the Echinades — which must 
have slowed down both the marine and incoming fluvial water's velocity. 
By contrast, the Northern Corinthian Gulf to the south and the Ambracian 


40 Papageorgiou, Steiros 1991, 239-241. 

^! Fouache 1999. 

42 [n that respect the Louros river would have transported smaller quantities of allu- 
vium since, though it rises in an area partly located in the flysch zone, it crosses areas 
consisting mostly of limestone which is less easily eroded. See Fouache 1999, 45. 
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Gulf to the north are small, enclosed gulfs. The Gulf of Patras is a semi- 
enclosed branch of the Ionian Sea. As far as the sea level is concerned, 
its rising course has been observed as follows. In the Ambracian Gulf the 
level is 1.50 m higher than that of the Byzantine period, as evident from 
the depth to which the Early Byzantine remains have now sunk.?? On the 
Ionian coast the level-rise has been calculated at 3-3.5 m since antiquity 
and in the Patras Gulf at 2 m.^^ The difference in the sea-level rise at 
the Ambracian Gulf compared to the west and south coasts should prob- 
ably be explained by the tectonic uplift of the land in this area, as dis- 
cussed above. 

The Ambracian Gulf is a special case of a fairly shallow and almost 
totally enclosed gulf — with only a narrow (700 m wide) outlet to the 
W. As the large Louros and Arachthos rivers drain into it, it is warmer 
and less saline than the Ionian Sea. It is also calm with a current flowing 
from the gulf into the sea. Its whole northern shore — where the rivers 
discharge — is broken by numerous marshes, large parts of which form 
an estuary system. This must have been formed as a result of a long sedi- 
mentation process caused by these two important fluvial systems. One 
may also assume that the island-complex of the Echinades located in the 
Ionian Sea around the mouth of the Acheloos River, would have affected 
the interaction between the marine and fluvial water bodies by enhancing 
sedimentation. 

Some investigations into the history of the sedimentation process in the 
Western Greek Mainland and especially in the areas around the Acheloos, 
Arachthos and Louros rivers have shown the above assumptions to be 
correct.^5 


^3 Hammond 1997, 26; Fouache 1999, 46-48; see also Inventory entries related to the 
sites of Kefalos, Lefkada, Vonitsa and Phidokastron in Part 5 below. 

44 For the Ionian coast see Papageorgiou, Steiros 1991, 238 and Weltje 1995, 181-202. For 
the Gulf of Patras see Petersen 2000, 274. 

^5 Eric Fouache (1999) has made a historical investigation of alluvial phenomena 
in Western Greece and the Peloponnese and of the changes they caused to the relief. 
Z. Jing and G.R. Rapp (in Zachos, Wiseman 2003) have conducted a combined geological 
and archaeological survey (University of Boston & Greek Ministry of Culture 1992-1994) 
which produced a detailed analysis and dating of alluvial phenomena. Unfortunately, a) 
the investigated area of the Nikopolis Project is not very extensive (just the route of Louros 
river and the Preveza peninsula) and b) the publication is not yet complete. Moreover Jing 
and Rapp largely repeat Fouache's conclusions although they do not mention being aware 
of his research. Nevertheless, the fact that two independent investigations have come to 
similar conclusions tends to confirm the findings. 
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On the northern coast of the Ambracian Gulf the two rivers, Arachthos 
and Louros, have been contributing to a gradual sitting-up of the gulf 
since the formation of this particular drainage system in the Pliocene.*® 
In antiquity the two rivers discharged at nearby locations: the Periplus of 
Pseudo-Scylax (380-360 BC) mentions a distance of 40 stadia (approxi- 
mately 7.4 km) distance between the two mouths.^? Ancient river mouths 
have been located in the region of the current Tsoukalio and Logarou 
lagoons, under Mavrovouni Hill,^? and they were protected by the for- 
tifications at Phidokastro mentioned by Polybius (200-117 BC) as being 
located in an “area of lakes" suggesting a deltaic and floodplain environ- 
ment.49 

The combination of the aforementioned geological phenomena (which 
must have been very intense here) had a variety of effects on the geomor- 
phology and radically changed the relief around the Ambracian Gulf area 
(map 2, fig. 1).5° Furthermore, from AD 500 onwards these effects seem to 
have been heightened. The explanation of this phenomenon seems to be 
related to an increase in erosion caused by the higher density of settle- 
ment in the area, owing to which the rate of alluvium discharge exceeded 
the corresponding rise in sea level.5! 

The first result of the combination of alluvial sedimentation and tec- 
tonic uplift of the peninsula was a long progradation of the shoreline. The 
whole of the inland Arta plain, up to the line of the Pandanassa church, 
has been formed by this sedimentation process - i.e. it was not there in 
the past.?? The same goes for the plains to the east of the Louros river, 
where the shoreline progradation resulting from erosion caused by the 
human factor dates from after AD 500, as mentioned above.5? 

Therefore, a long time ago the coastline was somewhere along the line 
of the mountains of Arta and Rogoi?* while Mt Vigla was an island - the 
beginning of the alluvial deposits which eventually transformed the area 
to the south of the Kastro Rogon into swamps has been dated to after 


46 The Arachthos more so than the Louros, see Fouache 1999, 45; Jing, Rapp 2003. 

47 Scylax, Periplus, 32; Dakaris 1971, 6. 

48 Fouache 1999, 44; Jing, Rapp 2003, 161. 

49 Polybius, History IV 61.7. 

50 Ting, Rapp 2003, 157-198. 

51 Jing, Rapp 2003, 195. 

52 For details of the formation process see: Fouache 1999, 44-48. 

53 Ting, Rapp 2003, 177-179; Fouache 1999, 37-54. 

5* There are historical descriptions of Rogoi as a port town. For details see the relevant 
Inventory entry (Kastro ton Rogon in Nea Kerassounda) in Part 5, below. 
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AD 500—750 (map 3).°> By AD 1000 the sedimentation had moved the 
shore in line with Mavrovouni while from around AD 1100 onwards the 
sedimentation intensified.5° Nikopolis used to be located much closer to 
the Ambracian Gulf coast — around AD 1500 the shoreline at the Mazoma 
Lagoon was about 400 m farther inland compared to its present location 
(map 3).°” 

Nikopolis' three large ports are mentioned in the sources, of which only 
the Western one is visible today. The southern port was located at Vathy 
Bay, which was much larger than today - its sitting-up was initiated by 
intense erosion caused by high settlement density on the hills around the 
port after the Roman period (map 4).58 The eastern port was located on 
the aforementioned coast at Mazoma which was gradually cut off from 
the Ambracian Gulf due to the formation of a sandy barrier to the E side 
of the Mazoma Lagoon (maps 3, 5) - the date of this barrier's forma- 
tion remains unknown, though it is possible that it was not completely 
formed until around 1000 B.P. or even later.5? Similar barriers at Salaora 
and Logarou lagoons were also the results of erosion and sediment depo- 
sition (map 2, fig. 1).6° 

Another result of the combination of the phenomena described above 
is the constant change in the channel courses and positions of the river 
mouths of the Arachthos and Louros rivers — such changes have hap- 
pened in historical times and continue to this day (map 2, fig. 1).9! These 
rivers are mentioned in historical sources as navigable, at least from 
antiquity to the fifteenth century — the aforementioned sedimentation 
phenomena are most probably partly to blame for their increasingly non- 
navigable state.62 

The results of the recent geological and archaeological survey along the 
course of the Louros River showed that these changes were sometimes 
the result of human intervention, possibly during an alluvial sedimenta- 
tion crisis (see below) causing severe flooding. Thus the river channel 


55 Jing, Rapp 2003, 180, 184. 

56 Jing, Rapp 2003, 198, 186. 

57 Jing, Rapp 2003, 169. 

58 Jing, Rapp 2003, 174-7. 

59 Jing, Rapp 2003, 169. 

$0 Ting, Rapp 2003, 161, 188. 

61 Fouache 1999, 38-39. 

62 Among the authors mentioning these rivers were Strabo and Cyriacus of Ancona. 
Find details in Inventory entries on the Castle of Arta and the Kastro ton Rogon in Nea 
Kerassounda, in Part 5 below. 
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was diverted and its mouth was relocated further to the west at some 
time between the tenth and fifteenth centuries®? — maybe during the 
thirteenth-century crisis which will be discussed below. The intervention 
was intended either to avoid a further rapid formation of swamps, like 
the one already under way in the region between Kastro Rogon and the 
Mavrovounio in the period AD 750-1000, or to extend the available land 
suitable for agricultural purposes by draining the existing swamps and 
transforming them into arable land (map 6).9* At least three ancient ports 
related to abandoned mouths of the Louros as well as several pro-delta 
formations in the Ambracian Gulf seabed allow us to follow the process 
of the river-mouth's gradual relocation from the east to the west coast. 
Remains of the three ancient ports have been located in the areas of the 
Tsoukalio, Rodia and Mazoma Lagoons.® The evidence for the abandoned 
channels of the Arachthos and Louros rivers is presented in Fouache's 
maps (maps 2, 5). 

Last but not least, a third critical dimension of the aforementioned 
phenomena is their chronic instability. Fluctuations in their rhythm 
and intensity did not always allow a slow and regular progradation of 
the shore; on the contrary there have been periods characterized by allu- 
vial sedimentation crises. These are periods when alluvial deposition pres- 
ents a bulge and destabilization can be expressed in a wide variety of 
(geo-)physical ways due to the great number of factors involved in the 
phenomenon, e.g. the climatic environment of every region, the rate of 
rainfall, the size of the rivers, the presence of rocks liable to erosion and 
historical human intervention.56 We know of two such crises in south- 
ern Epirus during the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries thanks to evi- 
dence provided by the investigation of two Byzantine monuments: Agios 
Vassilios Gefyras near Arta and the Pandanassa at Philippias.9" The first 
one is in the middle of the alluvial plain of Arta while the second one is 
located on an alluvial plateau which borders the Louros channel. 

The excavation of Agios Vassilios revealed Byzantine coinage at a depth 
of 2.95 m. An o.8o-m-high alluvial deposition over this Middle Byzantine 
phase ofthe monument was probably due to exceptional flooding from the 
Arachthos river which had not been anticipated by the thirteenth-century 


$3 Jing, Rapp 2003, 182, 192, 198. 

64 Jing, Rapp 2003, 198, 158, 161, note 10. 
$5 Ting, Rapp 2003, 158, 161. 

$6 Fouache 1999, 196. 

67 Fouache 1999, 48-54. 
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renovators of the church.9? It is most interesting that after the church 
had been restored from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, there 
followed a very rapid sedimentation process dating to between the eigh- 
teenth and twenty-first centuries and expressed in stratigraphy by the top 
2.15-m levels revealed by the excavation (plan 1a). This process must have 
corresponded to periods of flooding much more frequent and intense 
than in earlier centuries. Thus these late alluvial deposits have covered 
most of what was in the plain prior to the eighteenth century. Most of 
the antique and medieval material remains have been moved to levels 
considerably lower than the current surface of the land and it seems prob- 
able that the Arachthos would have ceased to be navigable during this late 
period.®? A similar development has been detected in the alluvial plain of 
the Louros. The core sampling examined in the context of the Nikopolis 
Project in order to document the subsurface stratigraphy and to allow 
a palaeographic reconstruction of the regions near Strongyli and to the 
north of Nikopolis, showed the existence of two periods of marine and 
alluvial transgression and regression, during which two different palaeo- 
sols were formed within a 7.5-m-deep layer.”° 

By contrast the excavation of the Pandanassa church — which was evi- 
dently located away from the flood plains of the Louros — showed that 
here only a very thick layer (approx. 1 m) of colluvial deposits”! was being 
discharged during the same periods of the Arachthos' flood crises, i.e. 
from thirteenth century onwards and more especially from the eighteenth 
century (plan 1b). Both the thick concentration of colluvium and the allu- 
vial sedimentation crisis have been linked by Fouache with the sudden 
development of a timber trade in the area from the end of the eighteenth 


$8 The cause of this flood is as yet unknown. While record rainfall in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean is recorded in the second half of the 12th century, the 13th c. seems to have been 
fairly dry according to Telelis (2000, 227, 229, 242-3). 

$9 Evidence of this process is found in the ancient port of Arta discovered on the west 
coast of Arachthos (Fouache 1999, 45): the Byzantine church on the same coast revealed 
by chance in 1984 during works by the Electricity Company (previously covered by flu- 
vial water), as well as Agios Nikolaos Rachis near Arta almost entirely covered by alluvial 
deposits. Find details in relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 below. 

70 Wiseman et al. 1992, 298. 

71 Colluvium or colluvial deposits are unconsolidated and poorly sorted rocky mate- 
rial deposited by a mass-wasting process. Usually, these are rock-weathering products 
that accumulate at the base of a slope, i.e. they have not yet been washed into a river 
and become alluvium. 
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century; the rapid extensive deforestation caused by this development 
radically altered the rate at which the mountain ranges were eroded.” 

The timber trade is also responsible for the deforestation of Acarnania. 
The dominant feature here is the Acheloos, mentioned in ancient and 
medieval texts as the most powerful river in Greece.” The alluvial sedi- 
mentation the river has been producing since the Pliocene created the 
plains of Agrinio and Aetoliko (map 7, fig. 2)./* The Acheloos channel, 
coming down from the Pindos mountains, makes a particularly wide 
sweep to the left in the area of Stratos and narrows down significantly as 
it leaves the Agrinio plain — this course is determined by the geological 
structure of the area, corresponding to the aforementioned Aetolian Lakes 
Basin. One result of these features of the Acheloos channel is that the 
great mass of the alluvium is discharged within the Agrinio plain while 
for the remaining 10km of its course from Palaeomanina until the river 
mouth the channel broadens out, creating characteristic sharp meanders 
and a very wide floodplain zone of calm water. 

The fact that Lake Lysimacheia was once much larger than it is today — 
and in fact connected to Lake Trichonida and it eventually filled up with 
alluvial deposits proves that the Agrinio plain was once a deltaic envi- 
ronment. An ancient bank of Lake Lysimacheia, dated to the Paleolithic 
period on the basis of Levallois-flint evidence, has been discovered near 
the village of Gianouzi.”> Research has not yet identified alluvial sedimen- 
tation crises in this geographical area but it has confirmed that in this 
particular part of the course of the Acheloos the alluvial 'balance' favours 
sedimentation.” Two examples confirm the existence of such crises in 
the past here too: the gradual abandonment of the ancient settlement of 
Oiniades in the Byzantine period and the complete covering over of the 
Byzantine church of Agia Triada Mavrika by alluvial deposits. 

In antiquity Oiniades was an important port near the mouth of the 
Acheloos.7? Some shipsheds remains have been excavated under Trikardo 


72 Fouache 1999, 53-54. 

73 References to the Acheloos are to be found in literature ranging from the Iliad and 
Theban mythology to Pausanias; it was deified and considered the "King of Rivers" because 
its power could only be compared with that of Zeus. See Kovani 2004; Sueref 2004. For 
references to the Acheloos (also known as Aspros) by Byzantine authors see Koder, Soustal 
1981 (Acheloos Fluß) and relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

74 Fouache 1999, 58. 

75 Papakonstandinou 1991, 24. 

76 Fouache 1999, 63. 

77 The port existed in 219 BC as mentioned by Polybius (History, 65, 11). On the reverse 
of the city coinage the Acheloos was personified as a head with horns: Serbeti 2004. It had 
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hill, an inland site nowadays."? Trikardo was probably once one of the 
Echinades Islands mentioned since antiquity as being near the mouth of 
the Acheloos?? — the shore progradation process gradually incorporated 
them into dry land, transforming the area in between them into an alluvial 
plain. The shore progradation seems to have already started in antiquity, 
since it is mentioned by Herodotus, Thucydides, Apollodoros and later 
authors, while the memory of these islands as an oral tradition mentioned 
by Pyrros Dionysios survived well into the nineteenth century.®° This pro- 
gradation was not only caused by the Acheloos but also by a second inde- 
pendent fluvial system to the NW, the Trikardo river, which was almost 
totally silted up after 1852 (map 7).81 After the alluvial sedimentation of its 
port the city was no longer so important and it was gradually abandoned. 
This happened before the Byzantine period when this area is mentioned 
as being inland but near a lake.8? A further indication for the dating of 
alluvial sedimentation in the lower Acheloos is the abundant evidence 
of sea-shells together with ribbed pottery on the Agios Ilias hill further to 
the north of the river.8? Yet at least some of the southernmost Echinades 
must have been islands until at least the eighteenth century, since they 
are shown as such on nautical charts (portulans).5^ Moreover the current 
channel of the Acheloos must date to quite recent times — its abandoned 
meanders indicate that it used to discharge into the lagoons to the east 
and south of Trikardo, not directly into the Ionian Sea (map 7).®° The dis- 
covery of a twelfth- to thirteenth-century cemetery on the current bank 
of the river near the village of Neochori confirms the fact that the river 
changed course after the thirteenth century.86 Therefore these phenomena 


also been suggested that Oiniades was a river port connected via the Acheloos to the sea 
but this was disproved by Fouache's geological research (1999, 71-73, 197). 

78 See relevant Inventory entry below in Part 5. 

79 For historical references to the Echinades see Horden, Purcell 2000, 312-314; Kovani 
2004, 92. 

80 Pyrros mentions the Echinades Islands in his Methodical Geography in 1815, see Bitas 
1975, 28. More details in the Trikardo entry of the Inventory in Part 5 below. 

81 This river has been described by Leake, is depicted on 19th-c. maps and is visible in 
aerial photographs used for archaeological teledetection. See Fouache 1999, 71-73, pl. III. 

82 Tsandila 2004, 312. 

53 Details in relevant Invetory entry in Part 5 below. 

84 The islands are mentioned as Koutsolari or Koutselari or Kourtsolari from 1443 until 
the 17th c. and then again as Echinades during the 17th and 18th c.: Moschona 1984, 188- 
189. 

85 Fouache 1999, 71, pl. XVI. 

86 Details in the relevant Inventory entry in Part 5, below. 
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must also have accelerated in later centuries and undoubtedly they sig- 
nificantly transformed the medieval relief. 

The church of Agia Triada Mavrika is located at the centre of the afore- 
mentioned Agrinio alluvial plain very close to one bank of the Ermitsas, a 
tributary of Acheloos.®’ The excavation of the church revealed a 5m-thick (!) 
stratum of alluvial deposits later than the twelfth century and the fact that 
the church had burned down and subsequently been abandoned.®® 

Similar phenomena also appear to have been caused by other fluvial 
systems in Aetoloacarnania, such as that of the Evinos — the Byzantine 
Ofidaris?? River — which rises in the Aetolian Pindos mountains and dis- 
charges into the bay of Calydon in the Gulf of Patras. As in the case of 
the Evinos, the shore progradation in the nearby area of Kato Vassiliki, 
where the delta of the Arias River is located, seems once again to have 
been linked to a steady rise in sea level in the Gulf of Patras.?? Moreover, 
marine transgression has also been observed here - the total rise in sea 
level in this Gulf has been estimated to be of the order of 2m. On the basis 
of this estimation, it has been suggested that the small bay of Vassiliki 
under Mount Varassova — an extremely shallow embayment for up to a 
1-2 kms out from the shore — used to be dry land but was gradually cov- 
ered by sea-water.?! 

At the narrow Rio-Andirio channel connecting the Northern Corinthian 
Gulf with the Gulf of Patras alluvial deposits are thick on the seabed: they 
are 3o—5om thick on the northern side of the channel and 90-100m thick 
in the southern side.?? Their arrangement shows that at the time of their 
deposition (the Pleistocene) there were significant variations in the kind 
of deposits, in paleogeography and in tectonic structure due to intensive 
seismic activity in the area.?? In relation to the city of Nafpaktos, histori- 
cal sources mention a particular tidal phenomenon. This phenomenon 


87 Details in the relevant Inventory entry in Part 5, below. 

$8 The publication of this excavation by Professor Paliouras is expected to further clar- 
ify the exact chronology of these strata. More details in relevant Inventory entry in Part 
5, below. 

$9 The name Ophidares mentioned by Liutprand of Cremona in 968 as well as in 
the Chronicle of the Tocci in 1414-1418 comes from the Greek word for snake (d¢1G¢). 
It seems likely to refer to the serpentine windings of its course. See Koder, Soustal 1981, 
218 (Ophidares). 

90 Petersen 2000, 274—275. 

9! Petersen 2000, 274—275. An ancient port has been located in the bay, see Inventory 
entry on Kato Vassiliki, Varassova, in Part 5 below. 

92 Karfakis et al. 1992-1993, 814. 

93 Karfakis et al. 1992-1993, 813. 
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seems to have been a quite decisive factor in everyday life and commercial 
activity, alternately making the port accessible or inaccessible. The tide, 
combined with the alluvial deposition in the bay caused by the Mornos 
River, gradually made the port too shallow and narrow to continue its 
function. 

Lefkada (anc. Leucas) must have had similar problems to Nafpaktos. 
Between modern Lefkada and Aetolocarnania there were once lagoons 
and sand-fields connecting the island to the Acarnanian coast: in the 
seventh century BC a canal (8tópuxroc) was dug here to allow naviga- 
tion along Leucas's eastern coast. This canal linked the area between 
Leucas and Acarnania with the northern Ionian Sea and the entrance to 
the Ambracian Gulf, facilitating navigation by minimizing the dangers 
involved in circumnavigating the island and by significantly shortening 
the trip. A consequence of the canal opening was the development of 
the ancient and Byzantine settlement at Koulmos.?5 Historical evidence, 
though, indicates that after the sixth century AD the canal was sometimes 
navigable and sometimes not. This clearly indicates that the alluvial sedi- 
mentation phenomena, which had created the original estuary landscape, 
were still active. One result of this sedimentation process may have been 
the eventual change of location of the harbour facilities for the settle- 
ment at Koulmos port-facilities: the ancient port was at what is now Ag. 
Georgios beach (modern salterns) but the Byzantine facilities were con- 
structed slightly to the south, on the main beach in the village of Lygia. 
The latter site was obviously well selected for a harbour since the region 
around it is considered one of the most geologically stable in the area.96 

The overall changes to the relief, caused by all the aforementioned allu- 
vial phenomena and sea-level changes in Aetoloacarnania and Southern 
Epirus, are shown in map 14). 


Conclusions 


As a result of the specific geological structure of the southern and central 
Western Greek mainland, some very important geological phenomena 
have been observed. The particular nature and extent of these phenom- 
ena explain why they have continually affected paleoreliefs and dramati- 
cally transformed historical landscapes. This transformation dates in part 


94 See details in the Inventory entry on the Castle of Nafpaktos in Part 5, below. 
95 Andreou 1998, 148-149. See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 
96 Andreou 1998, 177. 
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to recent centuries, so today’s landscape is very deceptive as to its resem- 
blance to the medieval one. Many Byzantine archaeological remains in 
particular areas (e.g. those covered by alluvial or colluvial deposits or sea- 
water) have often totally disappeared due to geological change and only 
ever come to light by chance (map 17). 

To place this picture in its historical and geographical context, similar 
expressions of analogical phenomena are proven to have occurred around 
the Mediterranean and in the Balkans during the Byzantine period: shore- 
line progradation events and the creation of alluvial plains have been 
attributed to the increase in the rate of erosion, caused by human inter- 
vention (e.g. by intensive habitation, land occupation, outbreaks of warfare 
and epidemics etc, LI After AD 500 and until the ninth-tenth centuries, 
seismic activity and climate change caused an intensification of alluvial 
sedimentation and floods, while the period from the middle of the tenth 
to the thirteenth century seems to have been warmer and more favour- 
able to vegetation growth and increases in population.?? It is important 
to bear in mind that human intervention increased dramatically during 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries as a consequence of the pressure 
caused by population increases; this intervention now involved the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs as well as an extensive exploitation of the 
coasts. In interaction with the aforementioned continuously developing 
geological phenomena such human interventions have created percep- 
tible changes in Aetoloacarnanian and Epirote landscapes and especially 
in the 'sensitive' deltaic areas. 

Therefore, all of this needs to be taken into consideration not only in 
every attempt to interpret the distribution of archaeological remains in 
space but also in the effort to reconstruct the Byzantine landscapes — 
which one can now safely assume would have been quite different from 
the contemporary landscapes in that geographical area. 

Thus one has to proceed with a dialectic estimation of the aforemen- 
tioned conclusions and the historical and archaeological evidence, so as 
to be able to further investigate: 


- the real extent of inhabitable space in the area during the seventh- 
twelfth centuries and 


97 Geyer 2002, 32-33, 37-43) esp. 39. 
98 Geyer 2002, 38-39, 41-43. 
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- the ways in which geological phenomena would have affected everyday 
life during the same period. 


These parameters will be discussed in due course starting with a broad 
outline of the available historical evidence on human geography, land use 
and settlement in the area under investigation; this account will introduce 
the attempted contextualization of specific and detailed historical and 
archaeological evidence on settled sites in the seventh-twelfth centuries, 
which follows in Part 2 of this volume. 


2.IV. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Political Conditions and Economy 


The historical evidence concerning Byzantine Epirus has been investi- 
gated, evaluated and interpreted, although the sources concerning the 
period from the seventh to the twelfth centuries are not very generous 
with information.?? In particular the political, military and ecclesiastical 
history of Middle Byzantine Epirus has been studied extensively and will 
not be reconsidered here.!9? To sum up the known evidence, Epirus was 
a Byzantine province where life during the early Middle Byzantine period 
(end of sixth-ninth centuries) was characterized, firstly, by invasion and 
settlement by Slavic populations descending from the northern and north- 
eastern mainland and, secondly, by the Arab raids coming from the sea (to 
the S and SW of the province). Between the tenth and the twelfth century, 
Byzantine control was re-established over the whole area which now con- 
stituted the western border of the Empire. This border territory was often 
claimed by powerful foreign armies (e.g. Arab — also called Saracen! — 
Bulgarian, Oghuz and Frankish Norman) and Epirus became a constant 
theatre of military operations. Occasionally foreign forces would manage 
to detach certain territories from the Byzantines who, in turn, went on 
winning them back up to the twelfth century. Insecurity and the need to 
remain on a war footing must have characterized the Western borders 
communities during the Middle Byzantine period. 


99 For historical outlines of Middle Byzantine Epirus as well as for other relevant lit- 
erature see, Koder, Soustal 1981; Chrysos 1997b; Prinzing 1997a-b. 

100 See Chrysos 1997b; Prinzing 1997a-b (with reviews of earlier literature). 

10! Op the name see Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 107-108. 
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Thus insecurity and warfare must also have had extensive repercus- 
sions for the Epirote economy, thus probably delaying the economic 
development which was noticeable elsewhere in Byzantium during the 
Middle period.? These conditions probably forced the inhabitants of 
the enclosed and threatened Epirote territory to be economically self- 
sufficient, as had been the case in previous stages of its history. However, 
this hypothesis needs further investigation. 

Evidence concerning the Epirote economy in the seventh-twelfth cen- 
turies is scarce. Pastoral activities seem to have been the main occupations 
of local communities since antiquity due to the prevalence of mountain- 
ous landscapes in most parts of the region.!°3 Most of the modern plains in 
contemporary Aetolia and Southern Epirus are recent alluvial formations, 
a large part of which did not exist in the Middle Ages, as discussed above. 
Thus there must have been a relative lack of land suitable for agriculture 
in Byzantine Epirus. John Apokaukos, the early-13th-century Metropolitan 
of Nafpaktos, described the terrain in his letters as mountainous, rough 
and rich in vegetation; during the same period breeding of cattle and 
other livestock is attested in the texts, as well as silkworm cultivation for 
the production ofssilk.104 Relevant Late Byzantine sources refer to the high 
levels of stock-breeding and pisciculture.!05 

A series of other agricultural activities are mentioned in relation to 
early-thirteenth-century Nafpaktos: horticulture, olive growing and oil 
production, apiculture, cereal crops, viticulture and viniculture, while a 
little later, in the fourteenth century, there were also high levels of salt 
production in Nafpaktos and Anatolikon.!?6 Before 1198, in the most fer- 
tile regions, i.e. those of Arta, Acheloos and Anatolikon, there had been 
an unusually large number of private estates, the episkepseis mentioned 
in the Partitio Romaniae.?" Among the great landowners of the Middle 
Byzantine period one should include the Church, which is attested as 
such in the early thirteenth-century sources.!0? 

That there was metalworking activity in the Nikopolis Theme in the 
tenth century can be inferred from the reference in Constantine VII 


102 See Part 3, Chapter 3, below. 

103 On the pastoral character of antique economies see Dakaris 1976; Doorn, Bommeljé 
1990. 

104 Katsaros 1989, 636—639, 652—655. 

105 Zachariadou 1992, 90-92; Katsaros 1989, 651—652. 

106 Katsaros 1989, 653-654. 

107 Prinzing 19972, 189. 

108 Stavridou-Zafraka 1992, 319-320. 
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Porphyrogennitos’ to the strategos of Nikopolis (together with those of 
Thessaloniki and the Peloponnese) agreeing to manufacture (éd¢&ato 
xapeîv) 200.000 arrows (cayites) and 3.000 pikes (peva) in his territory 
as their contribution to equipping the fleet sent on the 911/912 military 
campaign to Crete.!09 

Trade must have developed as a tertiary economic activity." Among 
the important commercial ports were Nafpaktos (tenth-twelfth centuries) 
as well as Vonditza and Arta from the twelfth century onwards.!!! Arta is 
mentioned at the beginning of the thirteenth century as a departure- and 
terminus-point for caravans, occasionally replacing the port of Dyrrachion 
(Durrés).!? 

Last but not least, piracy, an age-old occupation, had flourished in 
Aetolia since antiquity and revived from the twelfth century onwards, 
with Varassova serving as a pirate base 7 


Demography 


The demographic composition of and fluctuations in population numbers 
of Epirus in seventh-twelfth centuries are as yet unknown. There is, how- 
ever, a fair amount of information on the inhabitants’ varied ethnic or 
cultural backgrounds as well as on population transfers. Representatives 
of several ethnicities and cultures seem to have been present in these 
western Byzantine territories, while transfers of groups from and to this 
area are attested to have occurred on several occasions. 

The most prominently attested ethnic group of inhabitants of Byzantine 
Epirus were the indigenous, Greek-speaking, Christian Orthodox called 
‘Pwratot (also Tpatxot or "EXujvec in thirteenth-century texts).!^ In the 
tenth-century texts by Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos these terms 
were used as follows: ‘Pwpaiot was a diachronic term for the commission- 
ers of the Roman Empire; "EMnveç was used to denote the ancient Greeks 
as well as the indigenous people of "Greek origin", that is people having 


109 Constantine Porphyrogennitos De Cerimoniis 69733; Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I 214— 
215. 

10 Katsaros 1989, 639. 

I! Katsaros 1989, 639; Zachariadou 1992, 88, 9o. On Nafpaktos, Vonditza (Vonitsa) and 
Arta see relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 below. 

1? Papadopoulou 1997b, 345. 

13 On piracy in Aetolia during antiquity see Bommeljé, Doorn 1990. On piracy in the 
12th c. see the Inventory entry on the Castle of Nafpaktos and on Varassova see the rel- 
evant Inventory entries in Part 5, below. 

1^ Dimou 1992, 280-285. 
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settled down there from the sixth century onwards; finally Tpatxot was 
used for all local populations using the koine (xotw]) Greek language.!!5 

Slavic populations settled in scattered locations all around the area in 
the period between AD 582 and 626 or 641.6 From Epirus they probably 
went on to the Peloponnese via the Rio-Antirio crossing.!" This conclu- 
sion is based on the toponymy of the area, which includes a remarkable 
concentration of Slavic place-names dated to the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies on the basis of linguistic criteria.!? The study of Slavic place-name 
distribution indicates that these Slavic populations settled mostly on the 
mainland, avoiding the Ionian coasts.!? It has also been suggested that 
the region of Vagenitia (Bayevitia — Bayevetiax) further to the north of 
Epirus — mentioned from the eighth century onwards — had probably 
originally been a sclavenia of the Baiunetes Slavs.!2° Slavs seem to have 
integrated into local Greek-speaking communities by the tenth century; 
still, they preserved some traditions and aspects of their culture, such as 
family law until at least as late as the early-thirteenth century, as is evi- 
dent from a source on Late Byzantine Epirus.!?! 

While Slavic populations were coming and settling, some local people 
seem to have taken the opposite route out of Epirus to other regions. One 
such population transfer, attested in relation to Thesprotia directly to the 
north of the investigated area, is probably linked to the eighth-ninth- 
century settlement of the northern coast of the Ambracian Gulf, as dis- 
cussed below. To be specific, the inhabitants of the cities of Evroia and 
Fotiki are mentioned as having moved to a new location, Nea Evroia, later 
to Kassiopi on Corfu, in the years AD 591-604 and from there to Calabria.!2? 
It is possible that a group of those people might have come back and 
been associated with the early history of the Middle Byzantine settlement 


I5 Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 123, 130—131, 179-180. 

Ip Osswald 2007, 128. 

117 Chrysos 1997, 184; Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 2000, 28; Toynbee 1973, 627. 

18 Chrysos 1999, 21; Vasmer 1941. 

19 Koder 2005, 193; Toynbee 1973, 627—630. 

120 Koder, Soustal 1981, 119-120; Asdracha, Asdrachas 1992. The term sclaveniae 
(cxAaByvie) refers to ‘Slavic clusters’ created in the areas settled by these populations, 
each with its own tribal organization (Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 2000, 38). Sclaveniae are 
mentioned by Constantine VII in the 10th c. (Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 551-552). 

121 On Slavic settlement in Byzantine territories see Ferjancié 1984; Nystazopoulou- 
Pelekidou 2000; Malingoudis 1991; Toynbee 1973, 630. On 13th-c. evidence for Slav families 
in Epirus see the discussion of Demetrios Chomatianos by Ahrweiler, Laiou 1998, 165. 

122 Triantaphyllopoulos 1994, 313; Chrysos 1981, 74-77; Follieri 1996. The new bishopric 
of Evroiaton (E)pototóv) in Calabria, mentioned in Nea Taktika, is associated with the 
town of Umbriatico on the Adriatic coast opposite Epirus. 
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at Arta.123 A little later, during the eighth-century Arab raids, there are 
indeed mentions of such an exodus, with Greek-speaking families from 
Sicily seeking refuge in Epirus for greater security.7^ These families’ trans- 
fer to Epirus seems also to be linked to the eighth-century settlement of 
the northern coast of the Ambracian Gulf.25 

Other population groups also seem to have been moving around the 
Ambracian Gulf during the Slavic settlement and the Arab raids. Just 
such a case is attested in a settlement on Kefalos, an example of a site 
used as island refuge for threatened populations possibly coming from 
Nikopolis or the coast of Vonitsa (Early Byzantine settlements at Vonitsa 
and Drymos).!26 Other such island refuges seem to have existed near the 
northern coast of the Ambracian Gulf and the Ionian coast.?7 Another 
indication of population movements is seen in the settlement of Ambrakia 
(Apßpaxia) in the ninth century. This is the name of the ancient settle- 
ment on the site of modern Arta; it is still found today as a place-name on 
both the northern and southern coasts of the Ambrakian Gulf where there 
is a distribution of medieval material remains. This makes the identifica- 
tion of the ninth-century settlement quite problematic.!28 

Transfers of populations initiated by Byzantine emperors were also 
responsible for the presence of certain groups of inhabitants. Nicephoros I 
is mentioned by Theophanes as having settled the sclaveniae with Greek- 
speaking Christian Orthodox populations within the area of modern 
Greece in AD 809-810." It is plausible that this action also involved the 
sclaveniae of Epirus, although there is no precise evidence for these events.!?0 
The military importance of the western border of the Empire for the con- 
tainment of the Arab raids is not only evident in the establishment of the 
western Themes but also in the settlement of the western provinces with 
Mardaites. The latter were sent by the Emperor to Nikopolis, Kephallenia, 
Kerkyra and maybe even Dyrrachion some time before the tenth century 
probably in an effort to reinforce the local navy.!*! Moutzali has suggested 


123 
1 


See relevant Inventory entries in Part 5, below. 
4 Chrysos 1999, 22. 

125 See Inventory entries relevant to Arta and Ambrakia in Part 5, below. 

126 See relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 and Part 3, Chapter 3, below. 

127 See the Inventory entries on Kefalos and Koronissia as well as the discussion of 
island refuge remains in Part 3, Chapters 1 and 3. 

128 See the Inventory entry on Ambrakia in Part 5, below. 

129 Theophanes, 1: 486. 

130 Lemerle 1963, 10; Niavis 1987, 79-91; Cheynet 2003, 54, 56. 

131 Amandos 1932, 135; Toynbee 1973, 87, 102. 
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that earlier settlement of Mardaites in Kephallenia had already taken place 
during the first reign of Justinian II (AD 685—695).132 However, according 
to Constantine VII, the Mardaites of the Western Themes (tv 0ep&cov 
ths Avcews) took part in the Byzantine military attempts to reclaim Crete 
in on and 949.133 

Representatives of other ethnicities settled in Epirus by choice. The 
tradition kept alive in the Life of St Varvaros has a Muslim Arab fighter 
living in the region of Acarnania, being Christianized and further inte- 
grated into the local community.?^ Hagarenes (&yapyvot) and Ishmaelites 
(topomAites) are mentioned at a later period (early-thirteenth century) as 
having been allowed to live in Epirus on condition that they did not mix 
with the natives.!?5 

Vlachs seem also to have moved to Epirus according to the late tenth- 
eleventh-centuries texts Cecaumenus' Strategikon and John Skylitzes' 
Synopsis Historiarum. These texts even reflect a distinction between 
Greek-speaking natives, Slav-speaking Bulgarians and Latin-speaking 
Vlachs. The Vlach issue has been discussed by several scholars. Chrysos 
and Du Nay have dated their settlement in Epirus earlier than the Slavic 
one and possibly as early as the Roman period.!?? By contrast Koder has 
dated the Vlachs' move towards Epirus and Aetolia to the same period as 
the Slavic settlement or even slightly later.!38 

Jewish communities have lived all over Aetolia and in the regions of 
Lefkada and Arta, as confirmed by twelfth-century travellers such as al- 
Idrisi, Abraham ibn Daoud and Benjamin of Tudela.!3? The considerable 
number of Jewish communities living here is not surprising, if one consid- 
ers their constant presence and extensive distribution along the opposite 


132 Moutzali 2005, 18. 

133 Constantine Porphyrogennitos, De Cerimoniis 11.44, 45, 654—660, 665. See also Aman- 
dos 1932, 135-136; Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 161; Koder 2005, 196-197; Ahrweiler 1966, 33, 
44, 50, 52, 84—85, 108, 100, 399-400. 

134 Varyaros means ‘barbarian’ in Greek. For the historical background see Chrysos 
1999, 22. For the references to the Life of St Varvaros see the Inventory entries on Astakos, 
Ambrakia and Tryfos in Part 5 below. 

135 "Hagarenes" or “Ishmaelites” and Saracens (capaxyvot) were names used by the Byz- 
antines to refer firstly to Hanif Arabs, then collectively to Islamic forces and finally they 
came to mean all Muslims. 

336 On the people referred to at this time by the name of Vlachs see Brezeanu 2000. 

137 Chrysos 1997b, 189; Chrysos 1999, 22-23; Dy Nay 1996. 

138 Koder 2005, 195. 

139 Prinzing 1997a, 195. For detailed references to Jewish communities see Inventory 
entries on Arta, Nafpaktos and Lefkada in Part 5, below. 
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coast of the Peloponnese throughout the Byzantine period.^? However 
their exact origin is unclear.4! Demetrios Chomatianos, a source on 
early-thirteenth-century Epirus, confirms that Jews lived only in existing 
towns and never outside of them though they lived separately from the 
Christians and were strictly confined to their own quarter.^? 

Indeed investigation ofsome very slightly later (early-thirteenth-century) 
sources indicates that there were even more ethnic groups living in Epirus, 
which were already settled there during the Middle Byzantine centuries.!4? 
According to these sources, native Greek-speaking populations had devel- 
oped a strong ethnic identity — an awareness of 'us' against 'them', the 
other to whom they assigned collective features, distinguishing them as 
foreign and different.'^^ 

One such ethnic group settled in Epirus was of Bulgarian origin. The 
Bulgarians are mentioned by Constantine VII as having first appeared 
around the end of the reign of Constantine Pogonatos (AD 652-685).!45 
Their descent into the area in the tenth century is clearly attested by 
Georgios Cedrenos while, during their period of maximal spread (AD 893- 
1014), they are said to have got as far as the Aegean and the Adriatic Sea lä 
Slav-speaking Bulgarian populations settled in Byzantium are mentioned 
in the tenth-century Strategikon by Cecamenus.'^? Evidently they had also 
settled in Epirus as well, since Bulgarians were preponderant among the 
thirteenth-century ethnic groups in the area and they had not integrated 
into the native population at all.148 Surviving signs of their settlement are 
seen in the modern place-names of Vulgarelli (a village near Arta) and 
Vulgari (a lake in north-west Acarnania).^? 

Finally, among the heteroglossic groups living in Epirus in the early 
thirteenth century there were also Armenians. They were evidently 
descendents of some group of refugees of Armenian origin, who must 


140 Moutzali 1995; Lambropoulou 1995. 

14 Osswald 2007, 131. 

142 Demetrios Chomatianos, letter dated ca. 1220-1234 (Document 18 in: Bowman 1985, 
221); Dimou 1992, 299; Ahrweiler, Laiou 1998, 150. 

143 These sources are the texts by 13th-c. Epirote writers such as Demetrios Chomatia- 
nos, Ioannis Apocaukos, Georgios Vardanis and Georgios Acropolites. The evidence on the 
ethnic demography of Epirus is discussed by Dimou 1992. 

144 [bidem. 

145 Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 118. 

146 Georgios Cedrenos, II 529; Athanassiadis-Novas 1956, 291; Koder 2005, 195-196. 

147 Chrysos 1997), 189. 

148 Dimou 1992, 290. 

149 Vasmer 1941, 56, 68; Toynbee 1973, 622, note 7. 
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have ended up in this area at some point. In the thirteenth century they 
were settled and lived confined to their own quarter, like the Jews.150 They 
are also mentioned as having enjoyed special privileges.!>! 


Habitation 


An essential question is where and how were the aforementioned pop- 
ulations settled. Unfortunately the relevant sources of information are 
scarce. 

First of all, a number of place-names related to Byzantine Epirus are 
mentioned in medieval texts; their correlation with archaeological sites — 
first attempted by Koder and Soustal for the Tabula Imperii Byzantini in 
1981 — is discussed in detail below in the Inventory (Part 5). 

Secondly, as far as the distribution of people in space is concerned, 
one may in theory get a first impression by observing the fluctuation in 
the number and changing names of bishoprics mentioned in the sources 
such as the Taktika (lists of bishops) ofthe Patriarchate at Constantinople. 
However, in doing so one has to keep in mind the dating problems pre- 
sented by several of these texts. 

According to the extant references to bishoprics in Byzantine Epirus 
in the Taktika and other sources, there were eight bishoprics in Early 
Byzantine Epirus Vetus evidently including the bishoprics of Acarnania — 
albeit not the one of Nafpaktos in Aetolia, which belonged to the Province 
of Achaia and was subordinate to the Metropolitan of Corinth.!5? 

Of the eight Epirote dioceses only five are mentioned in the years 
590-604 and four in 625.153 No bishop from Epirus Vetus is mentioned to 
have attended the Councils in 681/682 and 692, while only Anastasios of 
Nikopolis (Avaotdctog NuconóAeoc) attended the one in 787. At the Eighth 
Ecumenical Council in 879 three bishops are mentioned: those of Vage- 
nitia, Adrianoupolis and Ioannina (éntoxorot Bayevitiac, AdptavoutdAews, 


150 Cheynet 2003, 57. The problem of the integration of Armenian populations into Byzantine 
society is discussed by Garsoian (1998) in relation to efforts to control Monophysitism. 

13 Dimou 1992, 298-299. 

152 On the Taktika see Darrouzés 1981 (and see detailed references to bishoprics below 
in the relevant entries of the Inventory, Part 5). On Nafpaktos see also Le Quien 1740, 
197-200; Chrysos 1981, 13; Paliouras 20044, 25, 31. On the issue of the administrative affilia- 
tion of Nafpaktos with Epirus Vetus see Charalambopoulos 2000, 12ff. 

153 [n the correspondence of the Popes Gregory I and Honorius dated to those years. 
For a detailed discussion of Early- and Middle Byzantine bishoprics in Epirus see Chrysos 
1997b, 184-8. 
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Twavvivys).5+ However, in a ninth-century Taktikon the Metropolis of 
Nafpaktos is mentioned together with its eight subordinate dioceses: i.e. 
Vonditza, Aetos, Acheloos, Rogoi, Ioannina, Photiki-Vella, Adrianoupolis 
and Buthrotos (Bovvdit@ys, 'Aexo0, Ayedwov, ‘Poyav, Iwavivwv, Pwtrxij¢ 
Dro Bec, AdptavoutdrAews, Bovpwtod); Vagenitia is not mentioned 
any more In? 

At the end of the ninth century the Bishop of Nikopolis is mentioned as 
having been brought in to serve in Ankara and the Metropolis of Nafpaktos 
changes its name to “Nafpaktos of Nikopolis" (untpomoAtg Navráxtov 
NixomdAews). We know that around this time Nafpaktos became the capi- 
tal of the Theme of Nikopolis. 158 

In a Taktikon dated to the late tenth century (972-976) a new diocese 
is added to the list under the Metropolis of Nafpaktos-Nikopolis, that 
of Chimara (Xetwdea).!5” During the eleventh century two new dioceses 
appear in the sources, those of Kozyli (Ko@bAys) and Arta ( "Aprac); only 
much later are they mentioned as subordinate to Nafpaktos. Arta and its 
region seems to have been an episkepsis (as mentioned in 1204); whatever 
settlement, then, was related to this diocese of Arta must have developed 
significantly and flourished, since Arta replaced Nafpaktos as the capital 
of the Theme of Nikopolis in the end of the twelfth century. 

An implicit or explicit underlying assumption, which has been broadly 
supported by scholars, is that behind these names of dioceses and metrop- 
olises there were Middle Byzantine settlements with the same names, 
which were ‘towns of the type of a polis-kastron'.58 This assumption obvi- 
ously springs from the following circumstances. First of all, some of the 
aforementioned dioceses' names have survived as modern place-names 
referring to locations with medieval fortifications. Secondly, due to the 
conservative nature of both ecclesiastical administration and toponymy, 
many names of Byzantine dioceses have in general survived in modern 
Greece, in many cases relating to Byzantine fortified settlements which 
developed into Modern Greek towns and cities (e.g. Corinth, Athens, 
Thebes, Thessaloniki etc.). 


154 Councils, vol. XVIIA, 373, 376, 377. 

155 Darrouzés 1981, 284: notitia 7; Le Quien 1740, II, 1 ff. 

156 Fora detailed account see the Inventory entries on Nafpaktos and Nikopolis in Part 5, 
below. 

157 Koder, Soustal 1981, 136-137. 

158 Chrysos 1997b, 188; Katsaros 1986; Katsaros 1988; Paliouras 2004a. For a discussion of 
the term 'polis-kastron' see Part 3, Chapter 3 below. 
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Thus an absolute link between a diocese and a town is often ‘mechani- 
cally’ applied to all cases. A good example is the case of the diocese of 
Acheloos, whose location in the form of a Byzantine town has been sought 
for many decades, though its name survives nowadays only as a river. 

In this volume, the archaeological evidence for seventh-twelfth-century 
settlement will be correlated with the historical references to toponymy 
and settlement so as to clarify as far as possible the following issues: 

Does the archaeological evidence support the aforementioned histori- 
cal evidence on the kind of habitation and, if so, in what way? 

What kind of habitation does the historically contextualized distribu- 
tion of material remains indicate? Does this kind of habitation agree with 
the pre-existing general impression of the existence of towns and espe- 
cially those of ‘the polis-kastron type’? 

Furthermore, what can this study contribute to the investigation of 
the Byzantine conception of space, toponymy and settlement? Are our 
underlying assumptions correct or has modern archaeology sometimes 
‘imposed’ unwarranted interpretations on the historical evidence? 


PART TWO 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


CHAPTER ONE 


ARCHITECTURE 


il. BUILDING TYPOLOGY AND USE 


A comprehensive study of the architecture of the buildings located dur- 
ing the survey is evidently the subject of a different research project. Due to 
the vast number of material remains and to the fact that, in most cases, 
the buildings have had multiple construction phases, only some general 
observations concerning issues of typology, use and chronology can be 
made at this point. This account is followed by a discussion of the build- 
ings' construction and of the chronology of their morphological features 
in section 1I. 

Thus to begin with the buildings' typological features and apparent use, 
the architectural remains can be classified as: 


fortifications (extensive enceintes, isolated towers); 

. religious buildings (churches, monasteries); 

. cemeteries; 

. secular buildings; 

. industrial buildings; 

. water supply facilities (cisterns, water pipes, aqueducts, wells); 
roads; 

. harbour facilities. 


ouog p GÓ N P 


The correlation between the buildings discussed and their description in 
the Inventory is presented in Tables 1-8. 


ila. Fortifications (Table 1) 


The remains of fortifications located by survey can be distinguished 
according to their size, ranging from extensive enceintes to small, free- 
standing constructions, independent of other fortifications (i.e. isolated 
towers). According to their size and function, extensive enceintes may 
be further distinguished as greater enceintes associated with settlements 
and smaller monastic enceintes. The discussion here is confined to typo- 
logical and constructional issues; as far as the fortifications’ function is 
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concerned, no further distinction is made at this point between urban 
defences, rural defences and military fortresses, since this issue is dis- 
cussed below in Part 3. 


Extensive Enceintes (Table 1.1, plans 2-5, 7-14, 16, figs. 12—15, 18, 34-37, 41-43, 
57, 86, 88-99, 101—102, 219, 225, 226) 


All extensive enceintes located by survey and probably associated with 
Byzantine settlements are nowadays called ‘Kastro’ (castle). They are nor- 
mally built on top of ancient cities’ fortifications and are usually limited 
to the area of the ancient acropolis (citadel).! 

The enceintes cover areas ranging from 1.66 km? to 100 ha.? However, 
the usual extent of such enceintes, measured in km?, ranges from a few 
dozen? to under ten.^ This variety in size is very usual in Byzantine forti- 
fications and can be related to features specific to each site (e.g. the relief 
or the site's function/population etc.).5 

Some of these enceintes consist of a single line of walls. Others consist 
of two lines of walls of which the inner one takes the form of a small inner 
citadel (refugium) while the outer surrounds both the citadel and the 
other buildings within the fortification walls.” In some cases — namely the 
ones with several construction phases - the fortifications consist of three 
or more lines of walls: one or even two transverse walls (diateichismata) 
as well as the inner and outer walls.? In Vonitsa (plan 16) and Nafpaktos 
(plan 10, figs. 224—225) it is clear that there were also sea-walls; in the case 
of Amfilochia, there is no medieval line of sea-walls but it is very probable 
that the ancient ones were still being used. In the Castle of Nafpaktos, five 
successive enclosures formed a keep, a citadel, a bailey and an inner ward 
with an outer ward enclosed within the sea walls. 

The enceintes were reinforced by bastions of square, triangular, circu- 
lar, semi-circular or horse-shoe plan, built at regular intervals.? Bastions 


1 As in the castles of Lefkada (Koulmos), Rogoi, Arta, Aetos, Astakos, Trigardo, Naf- 
paktos, Amfilochia, Paravola, Phidokastro, Riza and Angelokastro. 
2 The smallest fortified area is in Angelokastro and the largest in the castle at Amfilochia. 
Castles of Astakos, Aetos, Vonitsa, Rogoi, Arta and Phidokastro. 
Castles of Koulmos, Embessos and Paravola. 
See also Velenis 1999. 
Castles at Nikopolis and Paravola. 
Castles of Arta, Koulmos, Dervekista, Vlochos. 
There was one diateichisma in the castles of Amfilochia and Astakos, two diateichis- 
mata in the Castle of Rogoi, and more than three lines of walls in total in the castles of 
Rogoi, Aetos, Vonitsa and Riza. 

9 Bastions of square plan are found in the castles of Rogoi, Aetos, Vonitsa, Arta, Naf- 
paktos, Amfilochia, Embessos and Kalamos. There are triangular-plan ones in the Castles 
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flanked the entrance gates while strong fore-walls (nmpotetyiouata in the 
sources)!° with propyla protected the entrances to the fortified areas of 
the Castle of Riza and the Monastery at Kato Vassiliki. Another such fore- 
wall of approximately the same period in Epirus seems to have been built 
at the Castle of Kassiopi in Corfu.” 

The inner citadel (refugium) usually comprises a large, strong building 
whose initial construction phase can be dated with certainty in quite a 
few cases to the Middle Byzantine period.” In almost all cases part of 
the inner ward is taken up by a church; this certainly applies to all cases 
of castles dated with certainty to the Middle Byzantine period 2 In some 
cases a church is also built at the foot of the castle mound, possibly out- 
side the fortified area H The rest of the castle's inner ward is often taken 
up by other buildings such as cisterns and small constructions, often of a 
rectangular plan. 

The aforementioned features are no different from those of other known 
fortification works entirely or partly dated to the Middle Byzantine period.!6 
A special case of entrenchment work is seen in the fortified harbour wall 
of Phidokastro, discussed in chapter 1.1.8. below. 


Monastic Enceintes (Table 1.2., fig. 4, plan 15) 


Middle Byzantine fortification walls protecting monasteries have survived 
in five sites in the investigated area: in the cave monastery of Ag. Pateres 
on Mt. Varassova North-East, Ag. Nikolaos on Mt. Varassova South, 
in the monastery on Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki to the east of 


of Arta and Vonitsa; such bastions in nearby Butrint have been dated to the ninth-tenth c. 
(Karaiskaj 1990, 30). A corner bastion of irregular circular plan was noted in Angelokastro. 
Semicircular and horse-shoe plan bastions were found in the Castles of Koulmos, Arta, 
Paravola, Kalamos and Vonitsa). The bastions of the castles at Glosses, Ligovitsi and Riza 
are of unknown plan. 

19 See below Part 3, Chapter 2. 

11 Smyris 2001, 162. 

12 These are castles of Arta, Astakos and Nafpaktos. In the Castle of Aetos this building 
also seems to have had a keep in the shape of a donjon, as did also the castle at Embessos. 

13 As in the castles of Rogoi, Arta, Vonitsa, Paravola, Astakos, Nafpaktos, Nikopolis, 
Angelokastro and maybe Amfilochia. 

14 This is the case at the castles of Riza, Aetos, Koulmos and Vlochos. 

15 Cisterns were located in the castles of Vonitsa, Astakos, Aetos, Koulmos, Amfilochia, 
Vlochos and Riza. Other buildings of simple rectangular plan were found within the outer 
walls of the castles of Vonitsa, Astakos, Aetos, Koulmos, Amfilochia, Nafpaktos, Ligovitsi 
and probably Nikopolis. 

16 See e.g. general discussions by Foss 1991; Lawrence 1983, 188-200; Athanasoulis 2001, 
38-39. 
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Mt. Varassova, in the Panagia Trimitou monastery on Mt. Arakynthos, and 
the monastery at Panagia Peninsula in the vicinity of Vonitsa. 

At the Ag. Nikolaos cave a strongly fortified construction, which inte- 
grated all necessary buildings into a cohesive complex, served as the mon- 
astery's enceinte (fig. 4). The thickness of the outer wall was 1.20 m and 
its height varied between 8 and 10 m. There was also a smaller fore-wall 
of unspecified date. 

At Panagia Trimitou Monastery a fair part of the W and S-W defensive 
walls survive to a height of 1 m approximately. As its outer face is entirely 
covered by earth, its thickness remains unspecified. The rubble masonry 
used in its construction is very similar to that used in the church, though 
in general the stone-blocks used in the enceinte are larger. 

The inner enclosure of the monastery on the Ag. Triada Hill, formed 
by a fortifying and retaining wall, dates in my opinion to the Middle 
Byzantine period (plan 15). Here too its masonry is very similar to that 
of the monastery's Katholikon. It seems though that in the case of this 
monastery there was a double line of walls, since the enceinte of ancient 
Chalkis served as an outer line of walls. That enceinte had been repeat- 
edly repaired not only during the Early Byzantine period, when a settle- 
ment had flourished there, but also again later during the active period of 
the Middle Byzantine Monastery. 

Finally, as regards the other two monastic fortification-walls known in 
the area, that is the enclosure of the monastery on Panagia Peninsula near 
Vonitsa and the rampart guarding the entrance to the Ag. Pateres cave 
monastery, no further plan or construction details are known. 


Free-standing Towers (Table 1.3, Plan 6, figs. 100, 221, 228) 


Byzantine free-standing towers have been located in the villages Ag. 
Ilias, Katochi and Platanos, in the cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos on 
Mt. Varassova South, as well as within the area of the ancient city of 
Stratos. 

In Ag. Ilias, the small tower-shaped construction is of trapezoidal plan 
(plan 6, fig. 100, 228). Its maximum dimensions are 3.50 x 4 m, maximum 
wall-thickness is o.90 m and maximum surviving wall-height is 2 m. One 
might assume it was a small watch-tower (gpuxtwpia), given its extremely 
favourable position. 


17 See below Chapter 1.11.2. 
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It is hard to verify this hypothesis judging only by the architecture, 
since Byzantine watch-towers did not really have a strictly defined archi- 
tectural form. The tower in Ag. Ilias recalls a similar — somewhat smaller 
but equally strong — construction located on a small island near Istiaia in 
Euboia.!? The latter survives up to a greater height; it was built in masonry 
consisting of courses of roughly-dressed stones set in lime-mortar with 
small-scale rubble in the joints, while its inner façades are covered with 
mortar because at some point it was used as a cistern. The building was 
interpreted as a windmill.!9 Judging from its shape and small dimensions, 
the tower in Ag. Ilias could also have had a non-military, industrial func- 
tion; yet this is contradicted by the lack of other material remains from 
the Byzantine period in the vicinity, which could be associated with a 
settlement involved in economic-industrial activities (requiring a mill or 
pigeon-tower etc.). Given the possibility of exercising visual control over 
the lower part of the Acheloos offered by the tower's location, the watch- 
tower hypothesis is not unreasonable. 

The existence of a three-storey watchtower in the N-W corner of the 
cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos has been detected by excavation. The view 
from the first floor allowed oversight of the entrance to the monastery and 
its surroundings while also providing visual access to the Gulf of Patras. 

The tower in Katochi is a square-plan construction with walls approxi- 
mately 6.5 m long and 8 m high (fig. 221). As it stands on the Acheloos 
river-bank, its river side was surrounded by a small (0.95 m thick) fore- 
wall. The tower is located at the point of an important crossing of the 
Acheloos and in all probability it served as a control point for that crossing. 
The masonry though points to a rather later chronology (Late Byzantine 
period)2? Although the possibility of earlier underlying constructions 

at the same place cannot be excluded, given the importance of the place 
at all-times to the land-route network, this cannot be verified without 
excavation. 

As for the free-standing Byzantine towers at Ai-Lias near Platanos and 
within the ancient city of Stratos, no specific plan or construction details 
are known. 


18 This construction on an island called Panagia Nissiotissa has been published by 
N. Gkioles (1998-2000). 

19 Gkioles 1998-2000, 42-44. 

20 See below Chapter 1.11.2. 
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ilz. Religious Buildings (Table 2) 


Religious buildings are the most widely investigated material remains in 
the area.?! Among the buildings of a religious character one can distin- 
guish churches, other buildings in monastic complexes and cave monas- 
teries. The construction techniques of religious buildings are discussed 
below in Chapter 1.1. 

Many of the Middle Byzantine religious monuments in the area were 
built over Early Byzantine basilicas.?? In such cases the new churches 
were either constructed following exactly the same plan as the earlier 
building (if the earlier church’s plan met the new community’s require- 
ments, especially during the early — i.e. seventh-ninth centuries)?? or they 
were confined to a small part of the older church, usually the nave or 
sometimes an aisle or an annexe (mainly during the later — i.e. tenth- 
twelfth — centuries).?^ In other cases, when Early Byzantine basilicas were 
no longer used by local communities, they were transformed into burial 
places instead of being restored.?5 


?! After the publications of monuments by A. Orlandos from the 1930s onwards came 
the first and best known collective study by Vocotopoulos (1978) republished in 1992. 
The relevant bibliography has been quite extensive ever since (see Inventory entries in 
Part 5). 

22 The Middle Byzantine churches at the following sites were built over Early Byzantine 
basilicas, Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios; Ag. Ioannis Riganas/Episkopi, Mastro; Kefalos; Ag. 
Sophia, Mytikas; Panagia, Paravola; Ag. Stefanos, Nafpaktos; Panagia, Megali Chora; S-W 
portico of Basilica B, Nikopolis; Ag. Varvara, Stefani; Metamorphosis Monastery, Skala; 
Ag. Triada Mavrika, Agrinio; acropolis of Pleuron, Aetoliko; Sotira/Paleopanagia, Nea Kou- 
koura, Efpalio; old church at Ag. Georgios Kissiotis, Ochthia; Panagia sto Kozili, Nea Samp- 
sounda; Ag. Triada Hill, Kato Vassiliki; Panagia Trimitou, Mt. Arakynthos; Kryoneri; maybe 
also Panagia Panaxiotissa, Gavrolimni. 

?3 E.g. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios; Ag. Ioannis Riganas, Mastro; Ag. Varvara, Stefani (2nd 
phase); Ag. Sophia, Mytikas; Panagia, Paravola; Panagia, Megali Chora. The 8th-c. church 
on the site of Basilica B, Nikopolis was built in a part of the S-W portico. 

24 The following churches were built in the nave of earlier basilicas: Ag. Varvara, 
Stefani (3rd phase); church, Acropolis of Pleuron, Aetoliko; Church, Kefalos isl.; Sotira/ 
Paleopanagia, Nea Koukoura, Efpalio; old church at Ag. Georgios Kissiotis, Ochthia; Pana- 
gia sto Kozili, Nea Sampsounda; church at Ag. Triada Hill, Kato Vassiliki; Ag. Stefanos, 
Nafpaktos. The gth-c. church on the site of Basilica B, Nikopolis was built in a part of the 
S-W portico while a contemporary one at Mytikas occupied the S-E part of the Ag. Sophia 
basilica. The practice of limiting churches to the nave of older ones continued through the 
Late Byzantine period, as for example at Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios; Ag. Ioannis Riganas/ 
Episkopi, Mastro; Panagia, Megali Chora; Panagia, Paravola. 

25 See discussion in section 1.1.3. below. 
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Table 2. Religious Buildings. 
2.1. CHURCHES 








C/N Site Number - Name 

1 2 — Aetoliko, Panagia Finikia 

2 3 — Aetoliko, Finikia, Pleuron (Kastro Kyra-Rinis) 
3 6 — Agia Sophia, Ag. Sophia 

4 7 — Agios Georgios, Ag. Georgios 

5 9 — Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada 

6 10 — Ambelia, Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou 

7 15 - Angelokastro 

8 18 — Arta, Ag. Theodora 

9 26 — Arta, Komenou Ave. 

10 29 — Arta, New Bridge, church 

11 30 — Arta, Old Bridge, Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra 
12 32 — Arta, Panda-Kopsia, Ag. Nikolaos 

13 33 — Arta, Parigoritissa 

14 37 — Astakos, Castle 

15 39 - Efpalio, Nea Koukoura, Ag. Ioannis and Metochi Paleopanagias 
16 40 - Efpalio, Ag. Ioannis Theologos 

17 44 — Evinochori, Calydon 

18 45 -— Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa 

19 49 - Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 

20 55 — Kefalos 

21 56 — Kirkizates, Ag. Nicolaos tis Rodias 

22 58 — Kordovitza, Tryfou Loutra 

23 63 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon 
24 64 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki* 
25 66 — Ligovitsi, Castle, churches* 

26 67 — Louros, Ag. Varnavas 

27 70 — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi 

28 71 — Matsouki, Ag. Dimitrios* 

29 72 — Megali Chora, Koimisi 

30 73 — Monastiraki, Metamorphosi Sotiros / Pandokratoras 
31 74 — Myrtia, Myrtia Monastery 

32 76 — Nafpaktos, Castle* 

33 79 — Nafpaktos, Ag. Stefanos 

34 84 — Nea Kerassounda, Kastro ton Rogon 

35 85 — Nea Sampsounda, Agiolitharo, Ag. Apostoloi 
36 88- Nikopolis, Basilicas ‘B’ and “> 

37 89 - Nikopolis, Analipsi, Basilica 

38 9o - Ochthia, Ag. Georgios Kissiotis 

39 93 — Paravola, Castle*, Panagia 

40 . op — Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris 

41 98 - Rachi, Ag. Nikolaos* 

42 ` 99 — Rivio, Ag. Stefanos 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


2.1. CHURCHES 














C/N Site Number - Name 
43 101 — Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (old church)* 
44 102 — Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies 
45 103 — Stamna, Ag. Theodoroi 
46 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara 
47 107 — Varassova E, Ag. Dimitrios 
48 113 - Vlacherna, Vlachernae Monastery 
49 115 — Vomvokou, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Monastery 
50 116 - Vonitsa, Castle*, Ag. Sophia 
51 117 - Vonitsa, Castle, quayside, Koimisi Theotokou sto Limani (old 
church)* 
52 118 - Vonitsa, cemetery, Ag. Ioannis* 
53 119 - Vonitsa, Panagia Alichniotissa 
54 121 - Zalongo, Taxiarches 
2.2. MONASTERIES 
C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 
1 9 — Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada 
2 16 — Arakynthos, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos 
3 17 — Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou 
4 41 — Efpalio, Varnakova (Koimesis Theotokou) Monastery 
5 50 — Kandila, Ag. Eleoussa 
6 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada hill 
7 59 — Koronissia, Genethlio tis Theotokou 
8 61 — Lefkada, Apolpena, Odigitria 
9 68 — Lyssimachia, Ypsili Panagia 
10 86 - Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili 
11 96 — Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris 
12 109 — Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres 
13 110 - Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos 
14 111 — Varassova W, Ag. Nikolaos 
15 112 — Vigla, Rodia Monastery 
16 115 — Vomvokou, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Monastery 
17 120 - Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia 
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Churches (Table 2.1 Plans 3, n, 16, Figs. 6-9, 18, 19, 44, 54-56, 65-69, 74, 76, 
82-85) 


Churches should be divided into two separate groups. The first group 
of buildings (A) presents construction phases dated with certainty to 
the Middle Byzantine period on the basis of construction criteria.?6 By 
contrast the second group (B) comprises churches which cannot as yet 
be securely dated to that period on the basis of the existing evidence, 
although other finds indicate that they were built on the sites of earlier 
Middle Byzantine churches. 


Group A?’ 

The Middle Byzantine churches investigated present relative homogeneity 
in masonry and a limited variety of plans. The history of church construc- 
tion in the area develops as follows. Only a single monument is attested 
to have been restored during the seventh century: the three-aisled basilica 
at Ag. Varvara at Stefani was restored following the existing plan but with 
some changes made in the apse and the colonnades perhaps for structural 
reasons. 

During the eighth century, four Early Byzantine basilicas were restored 
or rebuilt from scratch following the older plan exactly: those at Ag. 
Georgios, Megali Chora, Mastro and Mytikas. The Early Byzantine church 
at Ag. Triada Mavrika was restored during the same period; it was prob- 
ably of free-cross plan. 

During the ninth century the way churches were built seems to change. 
First of all, three new churches are built as small single-aisled build- 
ings, two of them on the site of older, ruined basilicas (which were not 
restored): one of them was built in the S corner of the S-W portico of 
Basilica ‘B’ in Nikopolis, a second one in the S-E part of the Ag. Sophia 


26 See discussion in section 1.IL2 below. 

27 The group includes the monuments at the following sites, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris, 
Plissioi; Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, Kirkizates; Vlachernae Monastery (1st phase), Vlacherna; 
Ag. Nikolaos, Arta Panda-Kopsia; S-W of the Parigoritissa, Arta; Ag. Vassilios Stin Gefyra, 
Arta Old Bridge; Ag. Georgios (now Ag. Theodora) Arta; Ag. Theodoroi, Stamna; Dyo Ekkle- 
sies, Stamna; Ag. Stefanos, Rivio; Ag. Stefanos, Nafpaktos; Panagia, Megali Chora; church of 
Myrtia Mon., Myrtia; Ag. Dimitrios, Matsouki; Ag. Ioannis Riganas/Episkopi, Mastro; Kefa- 
los; Ag. Sophia, Mytikas; Ag. Ioannis Theologos, Efpalio; Panagia Panaxiotissa, Gavrolimni; 
Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios; Ag. Sophia, Ag. Sophia; Church at S-W portico of Basilica B, 
Nikopolis; Panagia, Paravola; Castle of Nafpaktos; Ag. Sophia, Castle of Vonitsa; Church A, 
Castle of Astakos; Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou, Ambelia; Metamorphosis Monastery, Skala; 
Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova; Pandokratoras, Monastiraki; Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton 
Karaviadon, Vurnikas, Lefkada; Ag. Varvara, Stefani; Loutra Tryfou, Mt. Kordovitza. 
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Basilica at Mytikas, while a third church of the same plan was erected in 
the Ag. Nikolaos cave monastery on Mt. Varassova South. 

Secondly three more churches were built to cruciform plans. Ag. 
Dimitrios tou Katsouri in Arta was built at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury as a cross-domed church with 8 piers while Ag. Theodoroi at Stamna 
and Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra at Arta were built in the second half of the 
ninth century as domed, free-cross plan buildings. 

During the tenth century extensive construction and restoration activ- 
ity is attested within the whole area under investigation: 


— At the turn of the century, the site of Dyo Ekklesies (‘Two Churches’) 
was developed at Stamna, with one church slightly later than the other 
and both small single-aisled buildings with semi-circular apses. 

— A little later, some large three-aisled basilicas were restored (Episkopi 
at Mastro and Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios) as in my opinion, were the 
two small free-cross plan churches of Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra in Arta 
and Ag. Triada at Mavrikas near Agrinio. 

— Some new churches were built to a three-aisled basilican plan with 
semi-circular apses, such as the Panagia at Paravola (on the plan of its 
Early Byzantine predecessor at the same location), Church 'A' in the 
Castle of Astakos, the old church of Panagia Trimitou, Ag. Nikolaos at 
Panda-Kopsia in Arta as well as the old churches on the site of the 
Vlacherna Monastery Katholikon, of the Pandokrator at Monastiraki 
and of Ag. Stefanos at Rivio. 

— Small single-aisled churches were also built during this same period, 
including the monastic churches at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa and 
at Ag. Pateres (first phase) and Ag. Nikolaos cave monasteries on Mt. 
Varassova North-East and West. Similar buildings were now erected 
on the central naves of the Early Byzantine basilicas on the island of 
Kefalos and Ag. Triada Hill at Kato Vassiliki. 


Around the end of the tenth century or the turn of the eleventh cen- 
tury four churches were constructed variations of the cross-in-square 
plan:? Panagia Panaxiotissa (as a cross-domed basilica), Ag. Dimitrios 
on Mt. Varassova South-East (semi-inscribed triconch type), Panagia at 


28 | mean i.e. those plans that emerged in the ‘Pre-Helladic School’ of Architecture dur- 
ing the so-called experimental, or "transitional", stage of the development of the cross- 
in-square plan as well as the final cross-in-square variants (see Millet 1916; Vocotopoulos 
1992). 
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Koronissia (two-columned cross-in-square) and Ag. Varvara at Stefani 
(four-columned cross-in-square). 

The initial construction phase of the church of the Panagia sto Kozili 
as a three-aisled basilica should be dated, in my opinion, to this same 
period. 

Church construction continued during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies albeit to a lesser extent. In the eleventh century Ag. Georgios was 
restored to its original plan.?? During the second half of the century Ag. 
Paraskevi tou Drakou was built at Ambelia on a free-cross plan. Within 
the period from the second half of the eleventh to the first half of the 
twelfth century there appeared a handful of churches presenting simi- 
larities of masonry. They are three churches in Arta - the three-aisled 
church of Ag. Georgios (modern Ag. Theodora), the church on Komenou 
Ave. and the (four-columned cross-in-square?) church at the S-W corner 
of the Parigoritissa — as well as a single-aisled church at Skala and the old 
churches on the sites of Ag. Stefanos, Nafpaktos and Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
ton Karaviadon in Lefkada. However, as only fragments of masonry dating 
to the original construction phase survive in most of the aforementioned 
buildings, this dating is provisional. 

During the second half of the twelfth century, Ag. Ioannis Theologos at 
Efpalio was built on a free-cross plan. Towards the end of the century, in 
my opinion, the church of the Panagia sto Kozili was restored with a slight 
change of plan. The latest church which must be included in this study is 
Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias at Kirkizates near Arta, built to a two-columned 
cross-in-square plan and dated on the basis of its masonry to around the 
turn of the century (1180-1220 AD). 

Last but not least, some churches have been dated to the Middle 
Byzantine period in general but it is not now possible to be more precise 
about their construction dates, as these buildings have either been lost or 
radically transformed. They are: 


— The old single-aisled church on the site of the Myrtia Monastery 
Katholikon. 

— The old three-aisled basilica under the present Ag. Sophia church 20 

— The single-aisled church of Ag. Dimitrios at Matsouki, now sunk in the 
Stratos Dam Lake. 


?9 Atthe village of Ag. Georgios. 
30 At Ag. Sophia village (formerly Mokista). 
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— The church of Ag. Sophia in the Castle of Vonitsa, originally built on a 
free-cross plan but later radically transformed. 


Group B 

Among the buildings of this group, which have not been securely dated 
to the Middle Byzantine period, two distinct sub-groups can be defined 
as follows. 

The 1st sub-group includes churches which probably date back to the 
Middle Byzantine period though this dating has not been verified during 
the investigation for various reasons, therefore it remains redundant.?! 

The 2nd sub-group includes churches which appear to date to the Late- 
and Post-Byzantine periods but: 


— either they have construction phases possibly dating in the Middle 
Byzantine period (although not yet proven) 

— or other kind of evidence indicates that they are built on the sites of 
earlier Middle Byzantine churches.?? 


The 1st sub-group includes one large basilica church (Basilica '—Xv) in 
Nikopolis and three single-aisled buildings (the church at the New Bridge 
of Arta, Ag. Dimitrios on Mt. Varassova North-East and the old church 
in Ag. Ioannis Monastery at Nea Koukoura). The plans of the rest of the 
buildings in this sub-group are unknown. 

The 2nd sub-group includes first ofall the nowadays single-aisled church 
of Ag. Ioannis in Vonitsa. It is obvious from the east and west facades 
that the church was originally constructed as a three-aisled basilica and 
was confined to the central nave at a later stage. Of the other churches, 
the Panagia Alichniotissa near Vonitsa, Ag. Ioannis Rodakis in Lefkada, 
Church 'B' in Astakos Castle and the Taxiarches on Mt. Zalongo are all 
single-aisled buildings. 


31 The buildings included in this subgroup are, Basilica Xx in Nikopolis; the church at 
the New Bridge of Arta; Ag. Dimitrios on N-E Varassova; the old church at Ag. Ioannis 
Monastery at Nea Koukoura; Sotira/Palaopanagia at Nea Koukoura; the old church at the 
Panagia Monastery on Mt. Vlochos; the church on the acropolis of Pleuron, Aetoliko; and 
the churches in Ligovitsi Castle. 

32 The buildings included in this sub-group are, Ag. Nikolaos, Rachi; the Panagia in the 
Castle of Rogoi, Nea Kerassounda; the old church next to the Panagia sto Limani, Vonitsa; 
Church ‘B’ in the Castle of Astakos; Ag. Ioannis Rodakis, Vurnikas, Lefkada; the Taxiarches, 
Zalongo; the old church at Ag. Georgios Kissiotis; the Panagia Finikia, Aetoliko; and Church 
‘D’ in the Castle of Astakos. 
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Monasteries and Cave Monasteries (Table 2.2 Plan 15, Figs. 3-5, 10-11, 38, 
64, 70-72, 75, 77-81) 


Numerous monasteries and cave monasteries (the so-called askitaria, i.e. 
places for asceticism) were founded in the investigated area during the 
Middle Byzantine period. Monastic churches have already been discussed 
above. I will now discuss the rest of the buildings which shape the archi- 
tecture of these monastic complexes. 

Based on archaeological evidence the foundation history of monaster- 
ies and cave monasteries in the area seems to have developed as follows. 

In the ninth or tenth centuries the Ag. Nikolaos cave monastery at 
Mt. Varasssova South was founded and maybe also the monastery at Ag. 
Dimitrios tou Katsouri. Also dated to the tenth century are the first phases 
of the two monasteries on Mt. Arakynthos (Panagia Trimitou and the cave 
monastery of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos. These at Koronissia and Ag. Triada Hill 
near Kato Vassiliki as well as possibly the cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos on 
Mt. Varassova West. The Rodia Monastery near Vigla may also be dated to 
this period. In the tenth or eleventh centuries the monasteries at Ag. Triada 
in Mavrikas, the Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa, the cave monasteries of 
Ag. Pateres on Mt. Varassova North-East, and Nea Sampsounda (Panagia 
sto Kozili), and another near Lyssimachia (Ypsili Panagia) appear. The cave 
monastery at Kandila (Ag. Eleoussa), whose frescoes provide a date around 
the end of the twelfth century, may also have been founded during this 
period given the fact that Kandila was inhabited then and earlier. Finally, 
during the eleventh century the Varnakova Monastery was founded. 


Monasteries?? 
In the cases of the Middle Byzantine monasteries at Ag. Dimitrios tou 
Katsouri and at Varnakova Monastery there is no evidence as to the 
arrangement of buildings at that time. Based on evidence deriving mainly 
from other monastic sites the following conclusions can be drawn. 

In three cases traces of a fortified enclosure of approximately the 
same period as the Katholikon have been located.3+ This probably 


33 The discussion is based on the following Middle Byzantine monastic sites, Ag. Dimi- 
trios tou Katsouri; Ag. Triada at Mavrikas, Agrinio; Varnakova Monastery; Panagia Trimi- 
tou on Mt. Arakynthos; Panagia at Koronissia; Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki; Ypsili 
Panagia near Lyssimachia; Panagia sto Kozili at Nea Sampsounda; the monastery on Pana- 
gia Peninsula near Vonitsa. 

34 At Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki, Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa and Panagia 
Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos. 
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indicates that the monastic enceintes were constructed in the initial 
phase, i.e. they were not later additions. 

At Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki and Mt. Varassova, there is evi- 
dence of a second retaining wall constructed at a higher level than the 
monastic enceinte. 

Middle Byzantine monastic churches (Katholika) are of relatively small 
dimensions: the ones on Ag. Triada Hill, in Mavrikas, at Koronissia and at 
Panagia Peninsula are less than 10m long. Two buildings were larger than 
average — the Panagia Trimitou (13.50 x 10.50 m) and Ag. Dimitrios tou 
Katsouri (~u x n m) - as were also the twelfth-century Katholika: Panagia 
sto Kozili (16 x 5.50 m including the later narthex) and Ypsili Panagia 
(13.90 x 7.70 m). They were constructed to basilican plans (tenth-twelfth 
centuries),?5 to cross-in-square plan variations (ninth-tenth centuries),3° 
to a free-cross plan (tenth—-eleventh centuries)?" or as single-aisled build- 
ings (tenth century).?8 

On all monastic sites the facilities are arranged along the S and S-W 
sides of the Katholikon?? and they are often adjacent to its S-W corner, 
arranged in a “I” shape (fig. 3, plan 15).4° These adjacent buildings con- 
sist of a series of rectangular rooms*! arranged on the ground floor* or 
sometimes at a first-floor level.42 During the excavation of the monastic 
complex at Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki just such a range of rooms 
was discovered and interpreted as monks’ cells (Aellia), and a communal 
room (hestia or fotanama) whereas in other cases they have been identi- 
fied as cells (kellia) or “auxiliary rooms".^^ 


35 Panagia sto Kozili at Nea Sampsounda, Ypsili Panagia near Lyssimachia and Panagia 
Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos. 

36 The Panagia at Koronissia and Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri. 

37 Ag. Triada at Mavrikas, Agrinio. 

38 Ag. Triada Hill monastery near Kato Vassiliki and the church at Panagia Peninsula 
near Vonitsa. 

39 In the following cases of tenth-century monastic complexes, Ag. Triada Hill monas- 
tery near Kato Vassiliki; Ag. Triada at Mavrikas, Agrinio; Panagia at Koronissia; monastery 
at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa. 

^9 A similar arrangement of buildings in the Megisti Lavra on Mt. Athos might be due to 
the organization of space in the initial 10th-c. construction phase, see Theocharidis 1993. 

^! Eg. in the monasteries at Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki; Ag. Triada at Mavrikas, 
Agrinio; Panagia at Koronissia; Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa; Panagia sto Kozili at Nea 
Sampsounda; Panagia Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos. 

42 Tn the monastery at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa. 

43 Eg. in the monastery at Panagia Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos. 

44 [n the monasteries at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa and at Ypsili Panagia near 
Lyssimachia. 
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In the Panagia Trimitou Monastery there was a building to the S-W 
of the Katholikon but independent from it which was adjacent to the 
enceinte: it was a parallelepiped structure dating to the same period as 
the Katholikon (tenth century) judging from its masonry. Only its E wall, 
which has a double-light window, survives to a considerable height; the 
building has not been excavated. 

A rather unusual building in terms of its dimensions and plan was dis- 
covered on the site of the Panagia sto Kozili (fig. 3, 107). It is very small 
(7.50 x 5 m) yet divided into two uneven rooms by a transversal wall; a cis- 
tern is attached on the S facade and is accessible through a built staircase. 
The masonry of the building reveals the existence of at least two different 
construction phases, as will be discussed in due course.*® 

The excavation of two monastic complexes^$ revealed that the space 
around the Katholikon and in the vicinity of the entrance doors was used 
for burials.^? 

Cisterns were discovered in two cases? and in one case a well,*9 always 
to the S-W of the Katholikon. The existence of mills has been acknowl- 
edged in two monastic complexes.°° 

I will pass over any detailed account of monastic complexes. The rea- 
son is that most of them have either not been excavated or the reports 
of their excavations have yet to be published. Thus, for the moment, we 
do not have a precise chronology for these structures or description of 
their use. 


Cave Monasteries (askitaria) 

Middle Byzantine cave monasteries in the investigated area can have sim- 
ple or more complex plans. In all cases the planning of facilities has to be 
adjusted to the space available and the limitations imposed by the geo- 
morphology of the cave; this may explain the differences in plan among 
cave monasteries. 


45 See section 1.IL2. below. 

46 In the monasteries at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa and Ag. Triada Hill near Kato 
Vassiliki. 

47 See section 1.1.3. below. 

48 In the 12th-century monasteries at Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda and at 
Ypsili Panagia near Lysimachia. For a discussion of the cisterns see section 1.1.6. below. 

^9 [n the 10th-c. monastery at Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa. For a discussion of the 
well see section 1.1.6. below. 

50 In the 10th-c. monastery at Panagia in Koronissia and at the 12th-c. Varnakova Mon- 
astery. For a discussion of the mills see section 1.1.5. below. 
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Simple-plan Cave Monasteries 

Cave monasteries with simple plans are Ag. Nikolaos on Mt. Varassova 
West, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos on Mt. Arakynthos and Ag. Eleoussa 
in Kandila. Their facilities included only a church and a cistern; in Ag. 
Nikolaos Kremastos (fig. 5) some pipes supplying water to the cistern also 
survive.?! Two of these caves seem to have been decorated with frescoes 
at one or more times after their foundation.5* The aforementioned struc- 
tures, both churches and cisterns, were very modest, built of masonry”? or 
merely chiseled out of solid rock.54 


Complex-plan Cave Monasteries 

Two cave monasteries with complex-plans were investigated on Mt. 
Varassova: Ag. Nikolaos (South, fig. 4) and Ag. Pateres (North-East). Their 
founders selected locations with clusters of large and smaller caves with a 
common entrance and made good use of them so as to produce ‘complete 
monastic complexes embedded in the rock’. With regard to these sites, it 
is impossible to provide accurate dating of construction and periods of 
use, since the final reports of their investigations are not yet available. 
I will thus limit myself to describing the aforementioned sites in their 
current state and express reservations about their inclusion in the Middle 
Byzantine picture.55 

The monastic complexes consist of two? or three5’ main rooms in size- 
able, adjacent caves and of several other small spaces, all communicating 
with each other and containing the necessary facilities to meet the eve- 
ryday devotional, residential and defensive needs of the inhabitants. The 
complexes' organization obviously satisfied the community's exclusive 
functional needs. 

The openings into both cave complexes are guarded by a fortification 
wall reinforced by a two- or three-storey watch-tower. The small, single- 
aisled Katholika occupied the centre of the caves. They measured 3.60 x 
4.50 m at Ag. Pateres and 9.50 x 6.50 m at Ag. Nikolaos respectively, while 
their orientation diverged from due East in order to fit the buildings into 


5! For a discussion of the water pipes see section 1.I.6. below. 

52 Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos and Ag. Eleoussa caves. 

53 Cave of Ag. Nikolaos on W Varassova. 

54 Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos and Ag. Eleoussa caves. 

55 In the case of Ag. Nikolaos on S Varassova the monastery was functioning and thus 
subject to change from the oth to the 19th c. 

56 At Ag. Nikolaos on S Varassova. 

57 At Ag. Pateres cave. 
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the caves' limited space. The rest of the monastic facilities spread out all 
around the Katholikon and into the other caves of the complex. They con- 
sist of auxiliary spaces,” cisterns in masonry or chiselled out of the rock, 
as well as wooden®? or ceramics? water pipes serving to collect rain-water 
from the roof. The excavation of the Ag. Nikolaos cave monastery also 
revealed a communal room (hestia or fotanama) to the S of the church, 
a refectory (trapeza), cells (kellia) and other rooms; all the above spaces 
being integrated into a single, two-storey, fortress-like structure which 
guarded the entrance to the cave. A fortification wall was also excavated 
to the S-W and W of the church as well as a kitchen with an oven and a 
cistern occupying the free space to the N of the church. The communal 
cemetery developed within the free space left behind the church to its 
E as far as the cave's east wall; this will be discussed below in Section 1.1.3. 
The adjoining caves were also used for devotional or defensive activities. 


1.1.3. Burial Spaces (Table 3) 


The Evidence 


Burials of the Middle Byzantine period in the area were located in a vari- 
ety of places, e.g.: 


I. in the areas around abandoned Early Byzantine churches; 
II. on the sites of abandoned ancient pagan temples; 
III. in Middle Byzantine monastic complexes; 
III. in and around Middle Byzantine churches related to unexplored 
Middle Byzantine settlements; 
V. in Middle Byzantine urban cemeteries. 


A detailed account of these sites will precede their discussion (for refer- 
ences see entries in the Inventory, Part 5 — Chapter 2). 


I. Burials in the Areas of Abandoned Early Byzantine Churches (Figs. 6-9) 


Burials on the Sites of Abandoned Early Byzantine Urban Basilicas 


An Early Byzantine cemetery (partly dated to the fifth century) located 
around the apse of Drymos Basilica ‘A’ (S/N 38) seems to have been 


58 At Ag. Pateres cave. 
59 At Ag. Nikolaos on S Varassova. 
60 At Ag. Pateres cave. 
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Table 3. Cemeteries. 


C/N Site Number - Name 





1 4 — Aetoliko, Finikia, basilica 

2 9 — Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada 
3 15 — Angelokastro*, Traganoula 

4 18 — Arta, Ag. Theodora 

5 33 — Arta, Parigoritissa 

6 36 — Arta, Vassileos Pyrou St. 

7 38 — Drymos 

8 39 — Efpalio, Nea Koukoura, basilica 

9 43 — Ermitsas River, Taxiarchis 

10 44 — Evinochori, Calydon 

11 45 — Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa 
12 49 - Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 

13 53 — Kato Makrynou 

14 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 

15 55 — Kefalos, Basilica 'B' 

16 60 — Kryoneri 

17 62 — Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle 

18 75 — Nafpaktos, Gribovo, Athinon St. 
19 79 — Nafpaktos, Ag. Stefanos 

20 81 - Nafpaktos, Theotokos Nafpaktiotissa 
21 87 - Neochori, ‘sti Skamia' 

22 93 — Paravola, Dogri 

23 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara 

24 110 — Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos 

25 120 — Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia 


re-used during alater period. The excavation ofan Early Byzantine cist grave, 
located south of the external facade of the apse revealed that it had been 
reused for a second burial some time between the seventh and the tenth 
centuries according to the only find (a belt buckle, fig. 202).9! The second 
burial contained two skulls and had required an enlargement ofthe grave by 
extension ofits longsides westwards until the grave had the required dimen- 
sions of1.80 m L (0.50 m longer than the original 1.30 m one), 0.50 m W and 
0.70 m H. Its masonry consisted of rubble stonework involving random 
use of bricks and reuse of a few ancient stone architectural members. 
An Early Byzantine cemetery, developed over the site of an abandoned 
basilica church in Kryoneri (S/N 60), seems to have remained in use during 


81 For the buckle see below Part 2 — Chapter 4.II. 
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the Middle Byzantine period. The twenty-two excavated graves were of 
various types (pit-, tile-covered- and cist-graves) and contained no offer- 
ings or other artefacts. The publication of their excavation does not clarify 
the number or features of the burials dating to later than the end of the 
sixth century thus prohibiting any further analysis of burial patterns. 

The site of the basilica discovered at Finikia near Aetoliko (S/N 4) was 
also used as a cemetery after the church had gone out of use but while 
the building was still standing (as indicated by the fact that several graves 
leaned against the building’s walls). Numerous cist graves were discovered 
inside the nave, in the annexes on both sides of the narthex as well as on 
the exterior of the church (to the south and next to the apse) (fig. 6). Most 
of the graves were rectangular in plan, but several were trapezoidal. Their 
sides had a stone-slab revetment; the graves were covered by similar rect- 
angular slabs. The deceased lay flat facing east, their arms crossed over the 
chest. No offerings or other artefacts were found at the same level except 
for an eleventh-century coin found outside the graves. 

On the ruins of the Early Byzantine basilica at Nea Koukoura (S/N 39) 
two humble burials were discovered in the apse; they have been dated to 
later than the destruction of the basilica. 

On Ag. Triada Hill near Mt. Varassova (S/N 54) a cemetery spread around 
the exterior of the Middle Byzantine church along its northern and south- 
ern sides, over the Early Byzantine basilica’s pastophoria and sanctuary 
(fig. 7). The basilica had evidently been abandoned long before the con- 
struction of the graves, since the latter rested on the remains of the basil- 
ica’s stylobate. The cemetery consisted of two cist graves (Graves number 
4B and 5N in the original publication) and of two large pit graves contain- 
ing the bodies of several individuals (Grave ‘A’ contained four and Grave 
"E five sets of skeletons and skulls). All the bones contained in the two 
group-burials were extremely friable. All graves were located at a level 
approximately 0.5m deeper than the Middle Byzantine (tenth-century) 
church’s floor and had earth floors. The cist graves had walls of rubble 
masonry with spolia and random use of tile-fragments; they were covered 
by schist-stone slabs. Most graves contained no artefacts. Some graves 
seem to have been exclusive to children; these contained offerings such 
as fibulae, buckles and necklaces. Inside Grave ‘E’ one iron belt buckle and 
several iron nails were found (figs. 203-204). The graves were dated to 
the seventh-ninth centuries. 


62 For the finds see Part 2 — Chapter 4.II. below. 
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Burials in the Areas of Abandoned Early Byzantine Urban Basilicas within 
the Limits of Middle Byzantine Settlements 


A child’s grave was discovered in the S-W part of the south aisle of Basilica 
‘A’ on the island of Kephalos ((S/N 55) fig. 8). It was a simple 1.35 x 0.54 
m pit grave covered with a stone slab and containing a disturbed concen- 
tration of bones without offerings or other artefacts. A second grave was 
found in the atrium near the S entrance gate. It had an almost trapezoidal 
plan and also contained disturbed bones. 

Nine humble burials, carelessly constructed, containing disturbed bone- 
concentrations were also discovered inside Basilica 'B's seventh-century 
eastern annexes (Rooms X, E, © and I’) and seem later than them. The 
small grave no. IX, located in a courtyard, was tile-covered; a small leky- 
thos, found between the grave and the church wall, had been probably 
been put there after the burial had been disturbed. 

On the site of Ag. Sophia Basilica at Mytikas (S/N 49), the discovered 
graves were located in the vicinity of the church within the urban tissue 
of the very small part so far revealed of an adjacent Middle Byzantine set- 
tlement (fig. 9). Their relatively widespread distribution could signify that 
this part of the settlement near the (old and new) churches served as a 
burial place. 

One cist grave containing no artefacts was discovered near the south 
wall of the Early Byzantine basilica and not far from the facade of the later 
Middle Byzantine church. Its location at a higher level than the original 
floor of the basilica indicates that the church had already been abandoned 
for some time before the construction of the grave. 

To the W of the narthex of the basilica a cist grave made of limestone 
slabs was located. To the E of the apse a tile-covered grave was found as 
well as another cist grave covered with an assortment of limestone slabs 
and brick fragments. Another tile-covered grave occupied the part to the 
E of the north aisle while a second one to the N-W of the narthex con- 
tained a very worn fifth-century bronze coin. 

Four more cist graves were located inside the westernmost chamber 
revealed to the north of the church. The first (Grave ‘A’) was a barrel- 
vaulted tomb which came to light in the S-W corner of this chamber; it 
measured 2.70 x 1.40 m, had a step in the doorway on its eastern side and 
was built in dry squared-rubble masonry and covered by a barrel-vault of 
brick masonry. The other three were cist graves containing no artefacts 
and located near the east wall of the chamber. One (grave ‘B’) contained a 
re-used marble sarcophagus covered by ornate slabs with crosses in relief 
and containing a few disparate bones. The other two tombs (graves 'A' 
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and T") were made of vertical stone slabs and covered by a double line of 
slabs; they contained one and two bodies respectively. 

Finally, two more children's graves located to the south of the northern 
chambers and along the Northern Road were simple, vertical stone-slab 
constructions and contained no artefacts. 

Atthe junction of Kapordeli St. and Karakoulaki St. in Nafpaktos (S/N 77) 
two burials were excavated which were related to a large Early Byzantine 
basilica. One body, oriented S-N, was discovered simply laid on the pave- 
ment of one aisle. A second, cist grave, built in masonry and covered by 
reused slabs, was located to the E of the apse buttress. Unfortunately 
little information is available about the existence of graves dating after 
the sixth century. 


II. Burials on the Sites of Abandoned Ancient Pagan Temples 


The site of the ancient sanctuary devoted to Apollo and Artemis Laphria 
in Calydon (S/N 44) seems to have been used as a burial place during the 
Byzantine period. Numerous Byzantine graves of children and adults have 
been located inside the abandoned temples and within the wider area of 
the sanctuary after the destruction of the temples themselves. Two more 
Christian graves were discovered inside the Sanctuary of the Temple of 
Artemis. 


III. Burials Inside Monastic Complexes (Figs. 7, 10-1) 


The burials which took place inside the monasteries are arranged around 
the Katholika. This happened in the case of the Ag. Georgios Monastery 
at Arta (now Ag. Theodora church, S/N 18), where the area to the S-W of 
the Katholikon served as a cemetery before the construction of the Late 
Byzantine enceinte and propylon. Fifteen burials placed in successive lay- 
ers of which the uppermost was at a depth of 0.10 m from the surface, have 
been discovered. Of the older burials only the skulls had been preserved, 
covered with tiles. The deceased were oriented S-N and had their arms 
crossed over their chests. Some of the dead had their upper bodies cov- 
ered with a tile. Two tile-burials were under the Late Byzantine propylon: 
they were oriented N-S their arms crossed over their chests. In a rock- 
cavity a mass of bones was found. Between the current Ag. Theodora 
church and the town’s 3rd Gymnasium, a concave Byzantine wall and 
numerous contemporary graves were also discovered which were located 
between the enceinte and an ancient building. 
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In the monastery on the Panagia peninsula near Vonitsa (S/N 120) a 
single grave was found at a distance of 1.30m from the N-W side of the 
Katholikon. It was a cist grave, covered with three large stone-slabs, and 
the body inside it was oriented W-E. In the Skala Monastery (S/N 101), two 
cist graves were located inside and outside a small chapel: one ran parallel 
to the inner S wall (fig. 10) and one was located at the outer N-E corner of 
the chapel (fig. 11). In the monastery at Ag. Triada Mavrika (S/N 9) near 
Agrinio a monk's grave was discovered in the narthex of the Katholikon. 
Finally, in the cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos on Mt. Varassova South 
(S/N no), the cemetery was located behind the sanctuary of the Katholikon 
extending as far as the cave wall; two retrievals of bones from earlier buri- 
als were also found under the church's floor slabs. The cemetery included 
several single- and double-storey graves holding several bodies as well as 
rectangular-plan burials containing retrieved collections of many individ- 
uals' bones and skulls. Individual graves were also uncovered at several 
spots within the cave as well as a burial inside a prehistoric pithos. 

Last but not least, in the Monastery on Ag. Triada Hill near Mt. Varassova 
(S/N 54) the older cemetery remained in use, spreading to the S of the 
Middle Byzantine church. In one grave located near the S wall of the old 
basilica eight coins dated to the years 1030-1035 AD were found; they were 
inside a small bag next to an iron arrow-head. 


IV. Burials In and Around Middle Byzantine Churches Related to Unex- 
plored Middle Byzantine Settlements 


At Episkopi church near the village of Mastro (S/N 70), one tile-covered 
grave was discovered to the S-E ofthe apse at a depth of 1 m. At Panaxiotissa 
Church near the village of Gavrolimni (S/N 45) several tile-covered tombs 
were discovered near the north entrance gate. They contained several bodies 
and no other finds. 

The eleventh- or twelfth-century chapel in the S-W corner of the 
Parigoritissa Church (Arta, S/N 33) had also a funerary function at some 
point in its history but it is not clear when exactly. It has been suggested 
that this happened after the construction of the large church adjacent 
to it. Several cist graves were discovered inside and around it; they con- 
tained no offerings or other finds. One later construction of circular plan 
served as an ossuary. The area of the tenth-eleventh-century church of 
Ag. Varvara in Stefani (S/N 104) was also used as a cemetery, but probably 
not until after the church had been destroyed, as indicated by the seven 
simple burials placed on the ruins of its precincts. 
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Burials Related to Cemeteries of Unexplored Middle Byzantine Settlements 


Some cemeteries which must have served as yet unexplored settlements 
have also been partly investigated by excavation. On the bank of Lake 
Trichonida in the village of Dogri near Paravola (S/N 93), six cist graves 
were excavated. The graves were all oriented W-E with the heads facing 
east. The grave walls consisted of vertical, roughly-worked stone slabs 
while similar slabs were used to cover them. No artefacts were found 
inside the graves. Yet on the slabs covering one of them (Grave 2) traces 
of fire were observed (consisting of an almost circular concentration of 
burnt bones and earth of an approximate diameter of 0.85 m). 

Near the Post-Byzantine Taxiarchis church on the bank of the Ermitsas 
river (S/N 43) several tile-covered graves were found as well as one 
described as a 'pseudo-cist grave'. The only excavated artefact was a gold 
ring discovered outside the graves. At Kato Makrynou (S/N 53) some cist 
graves made of undressed stone-slabs and containing no offerings or other 
artefacts have been excavated. Last but not least, the cemetery discovered 
at Neochori covered an approximate area of 12 x 30 m. The deceased lay 
on large, slightly concave tiles; two similar tiles arranged so as to form an 
obtuse angle and a third one placed horizontally over them were used to 
cover the bodies. No offerings or artefacts were found. 


Burials Related to Urban Cemeteries of Known Middle Byzantine 
Settlements 


Last but not least, a few cemeteries relating to known Middle Byzantine 
settlements have also been investigated. An extensive cemetery dat- 
ing within the Byzantine (eleventh-thirteenth centuries and later) and- 
post-Byzantine periods has been excavated at Vassileos Pyrou St. in Arta 
(Bakayani-Yoti Plot, S/N 36). Sixty-seven burials have been discovered; 
some were uncovered, others were covered by concave roof-tiles. The 
deceased were oriented W-E and laid flat with their arms at their sides or 
occasionally crossed over their abdomens. In three burials the deceased 
remains bore traces of woven garments containing goldthread. On the same 
site, twenty-four more Christian burials without further finds were discov- 
ered at a later stage as well as four burials in the post-Byzantine level. In 
the same city, Byzantine graves were found at Christoyorgou- and Zikou 
Plots (near Komenou Ave. and Highway 951) At Christoyorgou Plot, 
eight graves were discovered on top of Hellenistic habitation strata. 
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The bodies were orientated from S-W to N-E except for one case (orien- 
tated W-E). The dead laid on the ground with their hands crossed over 
their chests and were covered with large tiles. Three bodies belonged 
to children and the rest of them to adults. There were no offerings. Several 
Byzantine tombs have been discovered in this area, for which there are 
no accurate datings. A cemetery consisting of one-hundred-and-thirty 
tile-covered- and pit-graves as well as one cist grave have been exca- 
vated inside the Zikou Plot, Komenou Ave. Two pits contained abundant 
twelfth- to fourteenth-century coarse and glazed pottery. At a lower level, 
some collective burials of children and mothers have been discovered; 
their construction had caused the destruction of the walls and pavement 
of two houses. At a higher level, four undatable Christian burials with no 
finds, covered by a stratum containing glazed pottery, have been discovered. 

Parts of Early Byzantine cemeteries have been excavated in Athinon, 
Intze, Apokafkou and Tzavela Streets in Nafpaktos (S/N 75). Unfortunately 
little information is available about the existence of graves dating after 
the sixth century. 

The Hellenistic cemetery at Spasmeni Vrysi near Koulmos Castle in 
Lefkada (S/N 62) was also reused at a later period. The concave tiles discov- 
ered in one grave and the fact that the burials had no offerings indicated 
that they were Christian; however, they have not been precisely dated. 

Finally, a single grave has been discovered at Traganoula in Angelokastro 
(S/N 15) at a level of 2m. It was built of rubble masonry and covered by 
concave roof-tiles arranged in two rows. 


Commentary 


With our present knowledge of Byzantine burials and of the aforemen- 
tioned excavated sites it would be impossible to provide accurate dating 
for each site described above. The following four points are arguments for 
dating these burials within the Middle Byzantine period. 


— The orientation in most cases of the deceased W-E as well as their 
recurbent position with their arms crossed over the chest or abdomen 
are features of Byzantine burial practices. 

— The development of the cemeteries over or around Early Byzantine 
basilica churches indicates the population was Christian or respectful 
to Christianity. It also implies that this population lived not far from 


$3 Laskaris 2000, 206. 
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the Early Byzantine settlements which were evidently no longer or 
much less extensively occupied. 

— All aforementioned burial sites are either closely related or attached 
to locations where Middle Byzantine secular or religious monuments 
have been identified (such as fortifications, churches or other settle- 
ment remains). 

— Inseveral ofthe aforementioned burial sites artefacts have been discovered 
which provide a date for the use of that space during the Middle Byzantine 
period. However, it would not be unusual for that artefact to have been 
re-used at a later date as could happen with buckles and coinage. 


Since, on the one hand, the available information provided by the excava- 
tors of the aforementioned burials is never enough to permit closer inves- 
tigation and, on the other, an exact chronology of the typological variations 
of Byzantine graves is not yet available, the following discussion will be 
limited to general remarks on the typology and chronology of the Epirote 
burial sites, Di Of interest will be the chronological development of: 


A. grave typology and construction, 
B. features related to burial practices and 
C. attitudes to selecting the location of burial space. 


A. Grave Typology and Construction 


As far as the typology of graves is concerned, the following types and vari- 
ations have been found in the area under consideration. 

1. Cist graves are found with rectangular or trapezoidal plans and in five 
slight variations as regards construction: 


1.1. built with rubble® or of brickwork and re-used ancient building 
material and covered with a limestone slab,96 

1.2. built with rubble and tile-fragments and covered by schist-stone 
slabs,$7 


64 For the dating problem relating to graves’ typological development see Laskaris 2000, 
291ff. 

65 At Kryoneri. 

$6 At Drymos Basilica. 

87 On Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki and in the monastery at Panagia Peninsula near 
Vonitsa. 
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1.3. with built walls reveted with stone slabs and covered by similar 
slabs,88 

1.4. with walls consisting of simple stone slabs,®° 

1.5. single- or double-storey constructions contouring bones recovered 
from several burials.7? 


According to Marki's and Laskaris’ typologies,” the above types corre- 
spond to the following types of graves from Thessaloniki and the rest of 
Greece: 


— Epirote types 11. and 1.3.: Marki's Groups ‘B’ and ‘XT’ (trapezoidal) — 
Laskaris' first and third categories' variations 

— Epirote type 1.2.: Marki’s Group T’ — Laskaris’ first category variation 

— Epirote type 1.4.: Marki's Group ‘A’ — Laskaris' second category. 


Type 1.5. is not found in Thessaloniki, though several examples in Mystras 
have been dated quite late, during the Late Byzantine, Frankish and 
Venetian periods.’? This type of grave recalls some sort of ossuary; these 
seem almost always to have been related to monasteries during the 
Middle- and Late Byzantine periods.” 

Cist graves are the preponderant type of grave in Greece in all Byzantine 
periods; they are found in the majority of burial sites "3 The masonry-built 
ones are the most representative type of the Early Byzantine period.”> In 
Greek Macedonia during the same period cist graves (together with barrel- 
vaulted tombs) were the favourite types for middle-class graves. Both types 
seem to have remained in use during the Middle- and Late Byzantine peri- 
ods, although now their construction was poorer: their plans were clearly 
survivals of the old ones but their form was more economical, although 
most of them were meant for prominent individuals." During the sixth 


$8 At the site of Finikia basilica near Aetoliko. 

69 Tn the sites of Ag. Sophia at Mytikas, of Dogri and of Kato Makrynou. 

70 Tn the cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos on S Varassova. 

7" Marki 2006, 106—109; Laskaris 2000, 298-304. 

72 See several examples of such graves in the chapels of Ag. Anna, of Ai-Yanakis, of the 
Taxiarches, of Ag. Varvara, of the gate in the outer enceinte and those to the S-W of Chro- 
nis House and near the sanctuary of Ag. Nikolaos in Drandakis 1952, 501, 504—506, 510-511, 
513-514, 519 (Š 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 19). 

73 Bouras 1996, 53. 

74 Laskaris 2000, 298. 

75 Laskaris 2000, 76. 

76 Kanonidis 1996, 38. 
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to eighth centuries reusing older cist graves (as in Drymos) and barrel- 
vaulted tombs (as in Mytikas) was very common.”” 

2. Barrel-vaulted tombs were found on only two occasions.” No detailed 
description or plan of the tomb near Drymos has been published. The 
tomb in Mytikas was built in dry squared-rubble masonry and belongs to 
a very common type (Group II in Laskaris’ typology) found in numerous 
examples around Greece.7? Similar tombs in Thessaloniki, Athens, Thrace 
and the Aegean islands have been dated to the sixth to ninth century.9? It 
has been suggested that, in the case of Thessaloniki, the use of this type of 
grave, which had been very common during the Early Byzantine period, 
declined rapidly from the seventh century onwards but never stopped 
altogether; between the seventh and the ninth centuries it was preserved 
for prominent people.*! In Greek Macedonia barrel-vaulted tombs were 
also used for prominent people in the Middle- and Late Byzantine period 
but their form is considered more modest than in earlier periods.?? In 
Athens (Areopagus and Hephaisteion), Chalkis, Corinth and Mystras such 
eleventh- to twelfth-century and Late Byzantine tombs were also used as 
ossuaries, though this was not the case in Mytikas.53 

3. In one case a pot-burial was found (in a prehistoric pithos).9* Pot- 
burials represented an Early Byzantine practice for the burial of young 
children and infants; the vessels most commonly used for this were 
amphorae and pithoi.55 The use of a Prehistoric vessel for the burial on 
Mt. Varassova could also be seen as an intriguing detail, bearing in mind 
that prehistoric burials in pithoi are very often found in Aetolia and espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Stamna. If some of these older remains had come 
to light and were familiar to the medieval population, the use of the old 
pot could mean an attempt to combine contemporary burial traditions 
with older but local ones. Of course it is not improbable that the family 


77 Kanonidis 1996, 38; Kalopissi, Panayotidi 2001, 245-247, esp. 247. 

78 At the Ag. Sophia site at Mytikas in the Kandila valley and near Drymos. 

79 Laskaris 2000, 292-293. 

80 Marki 1990, 41-42; Kalopissi, Panayotidi 2001, 246; Marki 2006, no, 237. 

81 Marki 2006, 110 and note 299. 

82 Kanonidis 1996, 38. 

83 Soteriou 1916, 134; Lazaridis 1967, 149—151; Pallas 1969, 122; Marki 2006, 110, note 300. 
In Mystras such tombs existed in two chapels, Ag. Paraskevi where the burial contained 
offerings dated in the Byzantine period and in the 14th-c. Ag. Anna, Drandakis 1952, 501— 
504, 515-516 (84, 14). 

84 At Ag. Nikolaos cave-monastery on S Varassova. 

85 Nika 1996; Laskaris 2000, 289, 304; Kalopissi, Panayotidi 2001; Marki 2006, 231. 
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of the deceased was maybe too poor to spare a large pot of their own for 
the burial and thus reused an old one. 

4. In one case an earlier sarcophagus was re-used.96 

5. Tile-covered graves?" of which a detailed description is provided only 
once (Neochori). 

6. Pit graves are found either: 


— uncovered? or 
— covered with stone slabs.8? 


This type of grave was used both for single burials?? and group burials 
judging from two such graves containing four or five individuals at Ag. 
Triada Hill cemetery dated to the seventh - ninth centuries.?! 

7. Makeshift burials on the surface were also found.9? 

The last three grave types (nos. 5, 6 and 7) were also very common in 
Byzantium and, as the simplest, they were usually preferred by the poorer 
social groups.?? However, three tile-covered graves in Arta contained 
traces of garments with goldthread. 

The aforementioned grave types are common thorughout the Byzantine 
period.?^ The cist graves are generally of poor construction as everywhere 
in Greece.95 The most rudimentary type (1.4.) was, in fact, common in 
other areas of Epirus and Gortyn during the Byzantine period and has 
been considered a sign of socio-economic decline.?6 However, the barrel- 
vaulted type, otherwise common in the Middle- and Late Byzantine peri- 
ods, was only found on two occasions.” 

The reuse of spolia in the construction, which we saw in Drymos and 
Mytikas, is a common feature of Middle Byzantine tombs - especially of 


86 At Ag. Sophia in Mytikas. 

97 At Taxiarchis near Ermitsas, at Neochori, at Arta (Vassileos Pyrou St.) and at 
Angelokastro. 

88 As in the cemetery discovered in Arta and possibly on Ag. Triada Hill. 

$9 As in the burials at Basilica ‘A’ in Kefalos island. 

90 Asin the cases of Arta and of the basilica 'A' in Kefalos island. 

9! The dating of these graves in the seventh-ninth c. is based on stratigraphy and on 
the buckle found in Grave E, as discussed below in Paragraph C (Selection of burial space) 
and in Part 2 — Chapter 4.II. 

92 As on the island of Kefalos. 

93 See Marki 2006, 109 for relevant literature; Laskaris 2000, 302-303. 

Nalpandis 2003; Kanonidis 1996, 38; Laskaris 2000, 262. 
95 Laskaris 2000, 262. 

96 [askaris 2000, 300. 

97 Laskaris 2000, 291-298. 
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those located on the sites of earlier basilicas.9° The reuse of sarcophagi or 
earlier Christian graves — seen in Mytikas, Drymos and Ag. Nikolaos — also 
occurred very often in this period.?? In one eighth-ninth-century grave in 
Ag. Triada Hill large iron nails were found; this may indicate the use of a 
wooden coffin.!?? One should keep in mind that in the area under consid- 
eration no sarcophagi dating to the seventh-twelfth centuries have been 
located, although they clearly existed before that (since one of them was 
reused) and they came back into fashion in the thirteenth century. 

Although the total number of graves on each site is not always reported, 
it should be noted that in the investigated area cist graves appear in 14 
burial sites, tile-covered graves in n, pit graves in 6, surface burials in 3, 
barrel-vaulted tombs in 2, a pot-burial in 1 and ossuaries in two. Obviously, 
cist and tile-covered graves were the preponderant types of graves in the 
area during the Middle Byzantine period. By contrast, in Greek Macedonia 
the makeshift burials on the surface or in simple pits were more numer- 
ous than any other type.!?! In other places, too, Middle Byzantine burials 
were often in pit-graves and they were usually covered by slabs.102 

The presence of different types of graves in the same cemetery often 
signifies different datings between these graves and the use of the cem- 
etery over a long period of time. Such were the case in the cemeteries at 
Kryoneri, Mytikas, Ag. Triada Hill, Kefalos, Nafpaktos (Kapordeli St.), Ag. 
Nikolaos monastery and Arta (Pyrou St.). 


B. Features Related to Burial Practices 


The common features of the Middle Byzantine burials are good spatial 
organization and orderliness, uniformity and embellishment of graves. 
The Middle Byzantine cemeteries at Ag. Triada, Finikia, Kefalos Basilica 'B' 
and Mytikas have indeed a very homogenous appearance with the graves 
properly arranged in more or less parallel lines. Each cemetery presents 
its own homogeneity, when it comes to the orientation of tombs, grave- 
construction and quality; all this is also very common during this period 
in Greece as a whole.!0? 


98 Laskaris 2000, 277-278. 

99 Laskaris 2000, 278, 305. 

100 Laskaris 2000, 272. 

101 Kanonidis 1996, 38. 

102 Patsidou 2003, 82 ; Loverdou-Tsigarida et al. 2001, 404; Loverdou-Tsigarida 2006, 
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The deceased in most of these cemeteries were oriented W-E. In two 
cases, they were oriented S-N; both these cemeteries were located in urban 
contexts (Nafpaktos/Kapordeli St. and Arta/Pyrou St.). In the first case, 
the burials took place over an abandoned urban basilica and thus they 
must date quite soon after the Early Byzantine period. In the second case, 
the cemetery is located over a pagan temple and dated from the eleventh 
century onwards; it presents rather exceptional characteristics, i.e. a very 
careful arrangement of graves in superimposed layers, each burial covered 
by a tile with the older burials in the lower levels being preserved only in 
the form of a scull covered by a tile.104 In a second, contemporary, cem- 
etery in Arta (at Ag. Georgios Monastery) some deceased had only their 
upper bodies and skulls covered by a large tile. 

The bodies of the deceased either lay directly on the ground or on tiles; 
both practices were common.! In the burial at Ag. Triada Monastery at 
Mavrikas, a brick-pillow was used, as often happened in graves.!?6 The 
arms of the deceased were usually crossed over their chests or abdomens, 
which was the most common practice during this period; in some cases 
they rested at their sides, a less common though not altogether unusual 
feature of burials.107 

Traces of garments and accessories have been found in only three cases 
(Drymos, Ag. Triada Hill and Arta). The bronze and iron belt buckles and 
fibulae and especially the garments with goldthread signify the high social 
status of the deceased.!08 

It is not clear whether jewels should be regarded as accessories or 
offerings or both; they are generally extremely scarce (appearing only 
in two cases). In the case of the Ag. Triada Hill graves, they are exclu- 
sively related with children's burials.!?? In more northern parts of Epirus 
abundant jewellery has been found at a number of cemeteries dated to 
between the fifth and the eleventh centuries at Kato Grekiko to the N 
of Arta, Neochoropoulo near Ioannina, Dodoni, Zagori, Pogoni, Meropi, 
Paliopyrgos and Kalpaki; they can be related to sites with similar archae- 
ological evidence in several locations around Greece (such as Olympia, 


104 According to Laskaris particularities within certain cemeteries are not unusual 
(2000, 265). 

105 Laskaris 2000, 275-276. 

106 Laskaris 2000, 272-273. 

107 [askaris 2000, 274—275. 

108 Laskaris 2000, 311-312. 

109 [askaris 2000, 327. 
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Argos, Corinth, Nea Anchialos, Azoros) as well as in former Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria.!? Some of those graves have been associated by their exca- 
vators with the burials of the Slavic population, although this opinion has 
been debated.!" Very similar jewels were also found in graves of the non- 
Slavic Cristian Komani-Kruje culture in Albania." 

As far as other offerings are concerned, an arrow-head was found in an 
eleventh-century grave on Ag. Triada Hill together with a hoard in a small, 
hand-sewn, bag. Another coin was found in a grave at Mytikas. The coin at 
Finikia was found outside the graves and its original position is unknown; 
but it was common to place coins outside the burials but very close to 
the graves.!? In any case, the amount of coins found in the burials in the 
investigated area of Epirus is extremely small compared to that found in 
other sites in Greece.!!^ 

Last but not least, traces of fire (such as those on a grave at Dogri) have 
also been found in Thessaloniki and have been associated with aspects of 
burial culture.!5 

The fact that bone-recoveries from older burials, multiple burials in a 
single grave, careless or even uncovered burials and a lack of offerings are 
common features of Late Byzantine burials could lead us to date some 
graves in Ag. Nikolaos, Panaxiotissa Church, Arta (Komenou Ave.) and 
maybe also Neochori to the Late Byzantine period or towards the end of 
the Middle Byzantine period Up Nowever, one has to bear in mind the fact 
that all the above features are also found in burials securely dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period in Epirus, such as those in Ag. Triada Hill and 
Mytikas. More specifically, the presence of multiple bodies in one grave 
could also signify family tombs, especially of mothers and their children, 
which were not unusual in this period, although an anthropological study 
is the only way to prove such a relationship among the dead." 


C. Location of Burial Spaces 


As far as the selection of places for the burial of the dead is concerned, 
the criteria in the Early Byzantine period are known to have been very 


110 Laskaris 2000, 204—205. Deriziotis, Kougioumtzoglou 2005; Isdem 2006. 

11 Laskaris 2000, 280; Lambropoulou et al. 2001. 

7? Anamali 1964 ; Anamali 1971; Tartari 1984; Spahiu 1985. See also Part 2 - Chapter 4.II. 
(including Chapter's 4 Conclusions) for a discussion of this issue. 

113 Laskaris 2000, 322. 

1^ Laskaris 2000, 321-322. 

u5 Laskaris 2000, 319. 

Ip Patsidou 2003, 82-83. 

u7 Laskaris 2000, 280-281. 
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different from those of the Middle and Late Byzantine periods. A major 
break with the Late Antique tradition and a shift of interest seem to have 
taken place from the seventh century onwards: instead of burying the dead 
in mausoleums and cemeteries extra muros according to the ancient tra- 
dition, there now appears a tendency to lay the deceased to rest in places 
near the relics of martyrs or saints or in places of ‘ever-lasting prayers’ 
such as churches.!? These prayers were believed to be of help to the dead 
in their struggle for eternal life; the same idea had led to the creation of 
cemeteries near martyria and other holy places during the fourth and fifth 
centuries.!!9 

The archaeological evidence from Thessaloniki offers a good example 
of the various stages in the process of change in the sixth-twelfth centu- 
ries.!2° The gradual admission of the dead into the cities, which started 
to take place in the Christian world from the end of the sixth century 
onwards, is considered by many as the end of the ancient world.?! In 
Thessaloniki, the first such burials of the end of the sixth century have 
been discovered in contact with a fortification tower which had been 
transformed into an oratory (euktirios oikos): the graves were constructed 
below floor level. In the next stage, the burials of ordinary people took 
place in abandoned spaces within the city (e.g. in the forum) while the 
most prominent citizens seem to have had the privilege of being buried in 
the church precincts: at first in atria and gradually inside the narthex and 
the aisles. At the same time the monks began to be buried under the floors 
of the Katholika. No burials in the nave of Early Byzantine churches are 
observed at this time in Thessaloniki, with one exception, while the small 
number of graves in other spaces within these churches indicates that 
their use as places of entombment was at first confined to very eminent 
people such as priests or church founders and benefactors. 

Later examples show that church atria and narthexes were used much 
more often than public spaces as intramural burial places. Lack of space 
made it necessary to retrieve bones from older burials and to construct 
ossuaries inside the churches or adjacent to them. Throughout the Middle 
Byzantine period though increasingly after since Leo VI's early-tenth- 
century legislation"? parts of the Early Byzantine cemeteries were being 


18 Bouras 1996, 53. 

1? Laskaris 2000, 25-27. 

120 Markt 1990; Markt 2006, 237-238. 

121 The same development was clearly manifested in the Early Byzantine settlement of 
Alassarna on the island of Kos (Kalopissi, Panayotidi 2001, 248). 

12 Noailles-Dain 1944, 255; Emmanouilidis 1989, 186. 
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reused; these burials took place at a higher level than the earlier ones. At 
the same time the burial of people in the interior of churches was wide- 
spread; this practice was preserved in Greece until the ninteenth century, 
when the foundation of cemeteries was legally established.!23 

The examples from fortified settlements in Greek Macedonia confirm 
that burial spaces during the Middle and Late Byzantine periods were 
located inside rather than outside the walls and specifically in that they 
consisted of church atria and monastic courtyards and interiors.?^ Priests 
were the only ones to be entombed in the church's naos or nave, while 
other deceased were buried in the narthex and aisles. Some places located 
outside the walls were also used for burials but these were never far from 
the enceinte. 

The comparative evidence from the rest of Greece, as systemati- 
cally analysed by Laskaris, confirms these developments. Apparently, 
the practice of burials inside or around churches seems to have sprung 
from the pre-existing tradition of organizing cemeteries around Early 
Byzantine funerary basilicas; sometimes burials ad sanctos also took 
place inside some basilicas, although this was forbidden — a ban not often 
respected.25 Many of the Early Byzantine cemeteries arranged around 
funerary basilicas either remained in use or came back into use during 
the Middle Byzantine period, while new ones were created, wherever nec- 
essary to host the deceased of neighbouring communities, on the sites of 
other — often urban -, abandoned Early Byzantine basilicas.26 The basili- 
cas could be derelict or still standing; in most cases the cemetery was 
accompanied by a chapel, commonly erected in the central nave of the 
earlier basilica. 

The next stage in the development of this practice in the Middle 
Byzantine period was the use not only of exterior but also of interior 
spaces within the churches for burials. It seems that the tombs in the 
interior were considered privileged and were meant for clergy, secular 
or ecclesiastical officials or people somehow related to the construction 
or maintenance of the church, while simple believers were buried out- 
side the churches.!”” It has also been observed that throughout Greece 
burials seem to start impigning on the nucleus of settlements, using the 
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churches — abandoned or otherwise — as vehicles.!28 So, at the same time, 
though independent cemeteries became very common once again, these 
were now located in the heart of the settlements. In that respect, a selec- 
tive re-use of earlier Early Byzantine cemeteries took place. 

This process well illustrated by the examples from all over Greece, is 
also visible in the evidence of Middle Byzantine burials from the inves- 
tigated area of Epirus. First of all, burials on the sites of Early Byzantine 
urban basilicas seem to have begun during the late sixth or the seventh 
century; burials ad sanctos had not been frequent in East Illyricum during 
the Early Byzantine period and in the investigated area they appear to 
have taken place only in the urban basilica at Drymos."?? In the investi- 
gated area, the burials seem to begin after the basilicas have been aban- 
doned but before they collapse; it seems that the sites of the old churches 
were transformed into cemeteries which were in use from the late sixth 
or seventh century well into the Middle Byzantine period. 

As mentioned above, the transformation of Early Byzantine basilicas 
into Middle Byzantine cemeteries seems to have been a very common 
phenomenon in Greece; from around the seventh century they become 
the main burial places.!3? As it is often difficult to tell whether the graves 
are contemporary with or subsequent to the use of the basilica, some 
distinguishing criteria are: a) the relation of each construction to the 
floor and walls of the basilica, b) the use of spolia from the basilica in 
their masonry and c) the date of small finds.?! Common features of these 
burials are that the graves are very poor, while the use of spolia from the 
earlier building is quite common in the rare instances of rather more care- 
ful constructions.!?? These features characterize the graves discovered at 
Kryoneri, Finikia in Aetoliko, Nea Koukoura, Kefalos (Basilicas ‘A’ and ‘B’) 
and Mytikas. 

The basilica on Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki must also have been 
transformed into a cemetery between its abandonment in the late sixth 
century and the erection of the monastery on the ruins of the old basilica 
(and cemetery) in the tenth century. This is indicated by the level of the 
graves which rested directly on the stylobate of the basilica at a depth of 


128 Laskaris 2000, 261. 

129 Laskaris 2000, 30-31, 59, 72-77. 

130 Laskaris 2000, 30, 101—104, 262. 
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about 0.50m under the floor of the Middle Byzantine church. The dating 
of the graves to a period earlier than that of the Middle Byzantine monas- 
tery was further confirmed by a small find (a seventh-eighth-century belt 
buckle) discovered in one of them (Grave 'E).53 However, the cemetery 
obviously remained in use even after the monastery had been erected, 
since one tomb located near the S wall of the old basilica contained eight 
eleventh-century coins. Thus this location changed use three different 
times while retaining its sacred character: from urban basilica to urban 
cemetery to a monastic complex containing burials. 

At Calydon, the sanctuary of an ancient temple served as a burial place, 
just as Early-Christian basilicas had done in other cases. The same hap- 
pened with the Middle Byzantine (eleventh-twelfth century) cemetery in 
Arta, which was developed over an ancient pagan temple. This practice 
was also common throughout Greece in this period;?^ it may indicate 
respect for the sacredness of pagan religious spaces too and the preserva- 
tion of their symbolic meaning. 

Of the aforementioned cemeteries which developed inside abandoned 
basilicas the ones in Ag. Sophia at Mytikas and in Kefalos Basilica ‘B’ 
must have belonged to the stage when entombment took place inside 
the settlements, since burials here clearly took place within complexes of 
secular buildings. In both cases the settlements are dated from the sev- 
enth to the tenth century or later while chapels were erected in the tenth 
century in the central nave of the earlier basilicas, in accordance with 
the aforementioned practice commonly found in the Middle Byzantine 
period.55 The same pattern (i.e. the presence of burials around earlier 
basilicas and in the interiors of houses) has been observed in two more 
contexts in Greece, at Olympia and Emborio on Chios, which are dated to 
exactly the same period, i.e. seventh to the ninth centuries.!?6 

As observed all over Greece, burials seem to start impinging on the 
nucleus of settlements. The cemetery of Vassileos Pyrou St. in Arta most 
probably developed as an intramural burial place from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, judging from the distribution of contemporary archaeologi- 
cal evidence in the vicinity.?7 A second contemporary cemetery in Arta, 
in Ag. Georgios monastery, was also located in the heart of the eleventh- 


183 Laskaris dates the graves “probably in the gth-1oth-c." but the stratigraphy and the 
dating of the buckle indicates I think an earlier dating. 

134 Laskaris 2000, 264. 

135 Laskaris 2000, 30-31, with examples in note 23. 

136 Laskaris 2000, 103. 

137 See Part 3 — Chapters 1 and 3 below. 
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twelfth-century settlement. By contrast the somewhat later cemetery 
located in the area between Komenou Ave. and Eg51-Highway seems 
not to be located in the heart of the Middle Byzantine town, close to 
the churches, and it was surrounded by a neighbourhood with industrial 
facilities. 

In the cases of Drymos, Nafpaktos and Kryoneri, it seems that Late 
Roman and Early Byzantine cemeteries were re-used; in Thessaloniki 
this practice was applied from the tenth century onwards. At Drymos, 
the buckle found inside the grave allows us to date the reuse of a fifth- 
century grave during the ninth-tenth centuries or earlier, as explained 
below.38 In Koulmos a Hellenistic cemetery seems to have been re-used; 
the reuse of ancient pagan funerary sites during the Byzantine period 
occurs frequently in Greece.!?? 

In Epirus there is no evidence of burials in the atria and narthexes of 
churches dated well into the Middle Byzantine period, with the excep- 
tion of the twelfth-century burial at Episkopi Church near Mastro.^? The 
dating of the graves outside the entrance to the Panaxiotissa Church in 
Gavrolimni is not clear; they could either signify that the atrium of the 
tenth-century church was being used as a graveyard or they could date 
back to the period of abandonment of the Early Byzantine basilica under 
the Middle Byzantine church. It is worth noting that such burials do occur 
very often from the thirteenth century onwards.^! More specifically in 
the case of Arta, the dramatic rise in the number of cemeteries arranged 
around existing and new churches and funerary chapels most probably 
indicates a demographic rise or a concentration of population in the new 
capital of Epirus.!^? 

Finally, as far as the burials in monastic complexes are concerned, 
they are almost always arranged around the atrium of the Katholikon or 
(in only two cases) inside the church." The parts of the atrium used for 
burials lie to the N, S, N-W and S-W and occasionally E of the Katholikon. 
The same applied to burials around funerary basilicas and churches. 
Therefore, while the N, W and S sides of churches seem to have been 
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8 For the buckle see Part 2 — chapter 4.II. below. 
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the commonest places for burials, it seems that practical reasons (i.e. 
the availability of vacant space) also partly dictated the choice of burial 
space. That said, it seems that the two ossuary-like multiple-burials, in 
cist graves in Ag. Nikolaos cave monastery should probably be dated to 
a period later than the Middle Byzantine. This is assumed not only on 
the grounds of the typological criteria discussed above but also based on 
the fact that these constructions seem to have belonged to a quite late 
stage in the use of the cave, when the lack of burial space was becoming 
problematic. 


1.1.4. Secular Buildings (Table 4) 


Secular buildings have been located inside fortified sites, in unfortified 
sites as well as in monasteries (living quarters). As monastic complexes have 
been already discussed above, this chapter concerns a) the secular build- 
ings located inside fortified enceintes and b) those located in the country- 
side either as part of unfortified nuclear settlements or otherwise. 


Table 4. Secular Buildings. 


C/N Site Number - Name 


1 5 — Aetos, Castle* 

2 12 — Amfilochia, Castle* 

3 15 — Angelokastro* 

4 22 — Arta, ancient Small Theatre 
5 23 — Arta, Castle 

6 21 — Arta, Ag. Vassiliou St. 

7 24 — Arta, Highway E951 

8 19 — Arta, Ag. Mercurios 

9 26 — Arta, Komenou Ave. 

10 27 — Arta, Komenou/Mourganas St. 
11 28 — Arta, Mourganas St. 


12 37 — Astakos, Castle 

13 38 — Drymos 

14 48 — Kandila, Glosses, Castle 

15 49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 
16 55 — Kefalos 

17 62 — Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle 

18 66 — Ligovitsi, Castle? 

19 69 — Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana 
20 76 — Nafpaktos, Castle* 

21 88 - Nikopolis 

22 105 — Stratos, ancient Stratiki 

23 116 - Vonitsa, Castle* 

24 114 — Vlochos, ancient Acropolis Glas 
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Secular Buildings Located Inside Fortified Enceintes 


Buildings of this category are very common in almost all fortified enceintes 
investigated by survey.^^ However their function and period of use can 
only be confirmed by excavation. We can distinguish between: 


I. fortress-like buildings usually adjacent to the fortification walls,145 
II. free-standing buildings including: 
I.a. large-scale buildings of rectangular ground-plan,4$ 
ILb. smaller buildings divided into several rooms and possibly used 
as residences.!^ 


I. The buildings of this group are particularly careful constructions and 
their masonry is similar to that of the fortification walls; thus they seem 
to have been built as part of the fortifications and they had an important 
role in them. In Angelokastro and Embessos they take the form of simple 
towers (plans 2, 14) and earlier scholars have referred to them as 'don- 
jons'. In the Castles of Aetos, Nafpaktos and Arta they must have been 
part of the keep facilities. In Aetos the keep complex consists of several 
buildings dated to different periods (Middle Byzantine to Ottoman): a 
very solid construction consisting of a corner-room of indeterminate plan 
and an underground cistern (figs. 12-13) and a high tower-shaped building 
(fig. 42).148 In the Castle of Nafpaktos the keep is a fortress-like building of 
very large dimensions consisting of four successive, parallel, barrel-vaulted 
rooms whose walls are rendered with mortar (fig. 14). The masonry of the 
surrounding parts of the walls as well as an embedded fragment from an 
eleventh-twelfth-century sculpture in one of the rooms allow us to posit 
that a previous building on this site dated to the Middle Byzantine period 
(figs. 15, 145).7? In Arta such a building, possibly dated to the Middle 


144 They have been located in the Castles of Angelokastro, Aetos, Amfilochia, Astakos, 
Vonitsa, Glosses at Kandila, Embessos, Ligovitsi, Nafpaktos, Arta, Koulmos at Lefkada. It 
is not impossible that buildings at Nikopolis and Stratos would also have belonged to this 
category, but there is not enough evidence to support such an assumption. 

145 They have been observed in Angelokastro, Embessos, the citadel (Kastraki) in Naf- 
paktos, Aetos and Arta. 

146 These have been located in the S part of the Acropolis in Nafpaktos, on the E side 
of the Castle of Arta and in the Agora at Stratos. 

147 These have been located in the Castles of Astakos, Ligovitsi, Amfilochia, Koulmos in 
Lefkada, Nikopolis, Glosses in Kandila, Vlochos and Nafpaktos. 

148 For the cistern see Part 2 — section 1.1.6. below. 

149 For the sculpture see Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. below. 
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Byzantine period, is located in the citadel; however its original plan is not 
discernible as it has been integrated to later constructions.!50 


ILa. The buildings of this group are large-scale, careful constructions. In 
Arta one such building on the E side of the enceinte measured 10.90 x 
45.5 m and had two different construction phases (plan 4: building ‘A’, 
figs. 16, 104). The initial construction was a rectangular building with an 
entrance in its S wall. On its N side there was a small chapel built in simi- 
lar masonry; the current chapel of Agioi Pandes has been erected on the 
ruins (plan 4: building "E, fig. 16). Similar buildings in Vonitsa date to later 
periods; though it is not known whether they succeeded earlier Byzantine 
ones. The buildings in the agora at Stratos must also have been located 
inside the enceinte, since we believe that the extant Hellenistic walls were 
in use during the Middle Byzantine period (plan 13). They are rectangular- 
plan constructions (fig. 17). Building 1 measured 6 x 12 m while Building 2 
was approximately 17 m long though its width remains unexplored. 


II.b. Similar buildings, discovered inside the enceintes in Astakos, Ligovitsi, 
Amfilochia, Koulmos, Nikopolis and Glosses (Kandila), are now buried; 
thus further investigation is impossible. They were previously interpreted 
as houses. A similar building in the Castle of Vlochos has been identi- 
fied as a cistern. Given the great variety in form of Byzantine residences 
and the fact that the remains are no longer extant, no conclusions can be 
drawn regarding these particular buildings. Several small, free-standing 
buildings beside the ‘N Complex’ inside the Acropolis (i.e. the fourth line 
of fortifications, plan 10, fig. 18) in Nafpaktos and beside the church of 
Ag. Ilias are built of masonry which could well be dated to the Middle 
Byzantine period Il 


Secular Buildings in Unfortified Locations? 


It is not certain whether the unexplored building in Arta on the S-W side 
of the hill where Ag. Merkourios stands belongs to this group or to the 
previous one, that is whether it was once located inside the town fortifica- 


150 Papadopoulou 2002a, 111: fig. 129, no. 8. 

151 See Part 2 — Chapter LII. below. 

132 These have been located in Paleochori of Vristiana near Macheras, on Kefalos, in 
Mytikas of Kandila and in Arta (at the ancient Small Theatre, Komenou Ave, Ag. Vasileiou 
St., Highway E951 and Ag. Mercurios). 
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tion walls. The question is whether the walls of Hellenistic Ambrakia were 
still in use at that time or not. This building was described as "built in 
mixed stone-brick masonry, where undressed stones and reused ancient 
ashlars were bound with mortar, bricks set in their joints"? the descrip- 
tion recalls the masonry of the building on the E side of the enceinte in 
the Castle of Arta. No assumptions can be made at this time about its use. 


Seventh-tenth Century Residential Complexes 


Secular buildings in unfortified locations have also been located near 
Drymos as well as in Kefalos, Mytikas in Kandila, Arta and Paleochori near 
Macheras. The latter has not been investigated. The building near Drymos 
has been partly excavated though finds have not been published in detail. 
The excavated part consisted of six, large adjacent rooms, arranged in 
I-shape, and a barrel-vaulted tomb was located across the entrance of one 
room.154 The only find, which is mentioned in detail, is a potsherd dated 
to between the fifth and the seventh century; therefore the complex can- 
not be dated with certainty during the period here in-question but its use 
during this period can neither be excluded. Several of the other buildings 
have been identified as residences and their details are as follows. 

In Kefalos and Mytikas there seem to have been similar ideas and prac- 
tices behind these constructions. As discussed below, one may plausibly 
assume that a) they are dated to around the same period and b) that this 
was during the early Middle Ages that is seventh-ninth or tenth century. 

On Kefalos, a secular building complex was added to the E of Basilica 
‘A’ at a later stage (seventh-tenth centuries) (fig. 19). A 4.20 x 3.60 m space 
was added to the E of the diakonikon; a 110m wide door was located at 
the N corner of its E wall. Another door on the E side of this space into 
the N extension of the basilica's original narthex led to another later con- 
struction; the latter consisted of one small 1.85 x 1.35 m room and a ban- 
quette built in the external facade of the basilica's original N wall. Similar 
masonry was observed in several buildings on the S side of the island 
(fig. 20). Some later additions were also made to Basilica 'B' and have 
been dated to the seventh century (fig. 8). Plain walls formed a complex 
of at least four rooms (Rooms "H, “>, "E, ‘Z’) and a courtyard with a small 
roadway (area O). They were built of careless rubble masonry using clay 


1533 Papadopoulou 1992a, 382. 
154 Mastrokostas 1971, 193, 192: plan 1. 
155 See Part 2 - Chapter 4, Ceramics nr. P3. 
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as mortar; the rooms measured 2.60 x 8.40 m (Room ‘H’), 4.50 x 8.40 m 
(Room ®©’) and 9.10 x 4.55 m (Room 'Z). 

In Mytikas several later constructions transformed the old Ag. Sophia 
Basilica into a secular complex. Three successive rooms were added to the 
N side of the basilica (fig. o).156 The N wall of the westernmost room was 
later than the others and built of careless rubble masonry with no bricks; 
it was destroyed by fire. Graves built with spolia from the basilica were 
discovered on these premises.!57 On the E side of the rooms, which were 
excavated to the N of the basilica, another room measuring 4.80 x 2 m was 
discovered; its entrance was located in its western wall. Its walls were o.60 
m thick and built of dry rubble masonry. The floor consisted of a layer of 
irregular, undressed stones. A little more to the west a small road running 
parallel to the rooms towards the N was excavated. To the north of the 
road the southern side of three adjoining rooms was revealed; in the east- 
ernmost one, as well as on the road, more graves were located. In front 
of the propylon of the basilica another road was found. To the east of the 
narthex's S propylon two 3-m-long parallel walls, made of pebbles were 
found; their thickness varied from 0.60—0.70 m (east side) to 0.65-0.80 m 
(west side). Another two, later, walls were revealed: one made of rubble 
masonry and located in the extension of the narthex's W wall and one run- 
ning over the stylobate of the S colonnade of the basilica. The excavator 
interpreted this complex of walls, rooms and paved roads as a residential 
district of a settlement formed here during the Middle Byzantine period, 
after the basilica had been ruined. The rooms most probably belonged to 
houses. The strata with Middle Byzantine finds were located at a depth 
between 0.40—1.10 m from the surface. 


Commentary 


As mentioned above, the complexes in Kefalos and Mytikas present many 
similarities in conception and construction. They were most probably 
contemporary (dating during the seventh-tenth centuries). In my opinion 
this dating is encouraged by the following evidence: 


1. The excavation evidence (stratigraphy and small finds) speaks for con- 
temporaneity of the two archaeological contexts.!58 


156 See photographs of the spaces to follow by Vocotopoulos (19812, pl. 77). 
157 See above Part 2 — chapter 1.1.3. 
158 See relevant Inventory entries in Part 5, below. 
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2. The residential complexes are organized in simple, light-constructions, 
of rectangular- or irregular-plan houses divided by narrow cobbled or 
earth-roads. 

3. These complexes are connected with abandoned Early Byzantine basil- 
icas used as burial spaces and they contain burials themselves. 

4. The buildings’ external walls were 0.60—0.80 m thick. Thinner (0.55- 
0.65 m thick), transverse walls divided the buildings into adjacent 
rooms of irregular plan some of which often opened into courtyards. 

5. External walls are built in plain rubble masonry containing reused spo- 
lia while cross-walls are of variable construction. 


Settlements with a similar arrangement of buildings and with houses of 
similar plan and construction discovered in Kolona on Aegina and Emborio 
on Chios have been dated to the seventh-tenth centuries./5? Single-storey 
houses of similar plan have also been investigated in Chalkis, Paleochora 
near Maroneia, and Veria and dated to the Middle Byzantine period Io 
The thickness of the walls exactly matches that of houses in Eleftherna, 
Pergamum and Emborio at Chios.!6! 


Eleventh-thirteenth-century Residential Complexes 


More such buildings, most probably dating to towards the end of the 
Middle Byzantine period, were discovered in an area extending around 
the Komenou Ave., Mourganas St. and Highway E951 in Arta. 

Two of them, discovered at Komenou Ave. (Tachou-Muller Plot), were 
Middle- or Late Byzantine, founded on a stratum containing fire residues. 
The first building was a house consisting of two rooms (fig. 21). The first 
room had walls built of spolia (reused ancient ashlars) and random tile- 
fragments set in the horizontal and vertical joints. The second room - 
perhaps of a later date — was built of coursed, squared rubble masonry 
with tile-fragments set in horizontal and vertical joints in an irregular fash- 
ion. The second building, located 3.20 m from the S-E corner of the first 
one, was built of similar — though less carefully constructed — masonry. 
However, its floor was made of pinkish lime-mortar. 

Also on Komenou Ave. (Seryani Plot) an excavated Late Byzantine house 
(fig. 22) was located on a previously inhabited site; this earlier habitation 


159 Felten 1975; Balance et al. 1989, 62-63. 
160 Sigalos 2004, 60-62. 
161 Rheidt 1991, 23; Kalpaxis et al. 2008, 18; Balance et al. 1989, 62-63. 
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probably dates to the Middle Byzantine period. This was indicated by the 
following evidence: 


» architectural remains such as stones, mortar fragments, two tiles whose 
finger-signs matched those of tiles found in the pre-thirteenth-century 
strata, 

e a stratum with intense concentration of fire-residues, 

e two hearths surrounded by sea-shells on the ground. 


On the same avenue (Kostadima Plot) a Byzantine building-complex and 
road have also been discovered (fig. 23).162 The complex was built in 
masonry consisting of large-scale rubble set in mortar with spolia (ancient 
ashlars) placed at the corners of the walls; horizontal courses of single 
rows of tile-fragments randomly interrupt the rubble. 

Last but not least, at the junction of Mourganas St. and Komenou Ave. 
(Spai-Yanaki Plot) yet another Byzantine house of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century came to light (fig. 24). It measured 15.10 x 7.70 m and its walls 
were 0.80 m thick. They were built in masonry consisting of rubble and 
tile-fragments set in mud mortar while the floors were pebble-pavements. 
The building consisted of two ground-floor rooms (it is not clear whether a 
first floor also existed) of which one was either unroofed or partly roofed. 
This house is probably related to the nearby Byzantine house excavated 
in Mourganas St.: it was built of coursed squared-rubble masonry with 
tile-fragments set in the joints. Pebble floors were later additions. Some 
of the 0.50—-0.70 m thick walls had been founded on a stratum containing 
intense concentrations of fire-residues. 


Commentary 


Since more detailed reports of the archaeological evidence from the 
Komenou-Mourganas-Eg51 Complex have yet to be published, the devel- 
opment of the buildings cannot be precisely dated — if that was ever 
allowed by the hectic conditions something which is in any case rarely 
possible given the time constraints of such rescue-excavations. What can 
be deduced from the brief reports published in the 1990s is that this was 
once a cluster of houses which belonged to a residential quarter commu- 
nicating with others via the road discovered in the same excavation. 


162 For the road see Part 2 — Chapter 1.1.7. below. 
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It has been suggested that this quarter developed during the thirteenth 
century, yet a closer reading between the lines of the reports reveals that 
the site was already inhabited even earlier and that several buildings had 
thirteenth-century additions to rooms or other spaces. It is also very clear 
that certain thirteenth-century houses were built on spaces which had 
previously had a different use involving fire; as two pottery kilns with their 
deposition-pits were found in this area (Highway E951, Christogiorgou 
Plot) one may suspect that this could have been an area in which indus- 
trial facilities had been located prior to the thirteenth century. On the 
other hand, the construction of certain twelfth-fourteenth-century graves 
(in this quarter's cemetery revealed at Charitou-Manara Plots, Komenou 
Ave.) had disturbed the pavements of earlier houses.6? Based on the 
above arguments, I believe that some residential districts, including a few 
potters’ workshops, must have existed here from the early period of the for- 
mation of a nuclear settlement around the Castle of Arta, i.e. from around 
the eleventh-twelfth centuries onwards. The strata showing extensive 
concentrations of fire-residues must have corresponded to destruction by 
fire of parts of this Middle Byzantine quarter. 

When it comes to the types of houses discovered in this neighbour- 
hood of Byzantine Arta, the horizontal development of spaces with the 
addition of extra rooms, the presence of at least one open- or semi-open- 
space and the absence of a first floor immediately brings to mind exam- 
ples of Middle Byzantine houses.!6+ Rubble masonry, reuse of spolia and 
earth-floors are also construction features common to twelfth-thirteenth- 
century houses./65 Compared to the twelfth-century house excavated in 
Eleftherna the houses in Arta have similar features but are much smaller.166 
However, on the one hand the number of examples does not represent an 
adequate sample of Middle Byzantine housing and on the other the report 
of the rescue-excavation of the Komenou-Mourganas-E951 Complex does 
not allow any further conclusions to be drawn. Evidence for the twelfth- 
century residential quarters located at the heart of the settlement of Arta 
(in the Ancient Theatre and on Ag. Vassileiou St, near the castle) would 
have been extremely helpful in evaluating the finds of the Komenou- 
Mourganas-Eg51 Complex; unfortunately these sites were too disturbed 


163 For that cemetery see Part2 — Chapter 1.1.3. above. 
16^ Sigalos 2004, 59-64. 

165 Rheidt 1991, 22-26; Kalpaxis et al. 2008, 17-18. 

166 See Kalpaxis et al. 2008, 17-18. 
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due to later reuse of that space and could not provide any evidence of 
houses. 


1.1.5. Industrial Buildings (Table 5) 


Archaeological remains related to industrial activities have been located 
in the aforementioned Byzantine residential quarter in Arta, at Glosses in 
Kandila, Managouli near Efpalio and Koronissia. 

On the outskirts of Arta (along the Highway E951, Christogiorgou Plot) 
a Byzantine cemetery was discovered next to two pottery kilns with their 
deposition-pits. They were part of a residential quarter of which several 
parts have been discovered in the same area.!67 Certain thirteenth-century 
houses in this complex were built on spaces which had once had a differ- 
ent use involving fire; therefore one suspects that it might have been an 
industrial area during the Middle Byzantine period. A terminus ante quem 
is provided by the fact that the construction of certain twelfth-fourteenth- 
century graves in the cemetery had disturbed the pavement-floors of 
earlier houses. 

At Glosses in Kandila, a construction related to the repair of an ancient 
dam (which created a water-reserve for the irrigation of the nearby settle- 
ment) should be dated to the Middle Byzantine period (fig. 25).168 It is a 
building whose original construction is contemporary with the first repair 
of the dam (dated in the seventh-eleventh centuries). It was located on 
the left bank of the valley, right underneath the dam with which it was 
connected by a channel. This building, which seems to have served as a 
nerotrivio (i.e. place for traditional washing of sheep-wool) at some point, 
must originally have been used either as a water-storage facility or — more 
probably — as a water-mill. It was built adjacent to the rock; one wall 
parallel to the rock and a transverse one were built to form at least one, 
roughly rectangular, room. 

Two more water-mills seem to have been related to two important 
Middle Byzantine monasteries, Varnakova in Efpalio and Korakonissia in 
Koronissia. The first, called Ferit-Agha Mill, is located in Dorida near the 
village Managouli and is mentioned in the sources as belonging to the 
Varnakova Monastery. The building survives to some height and is built 
in rubble-and-brick masonry. Its plan has been published: it is a rectangu- 


167 These have been discussed in Part 2 — Chapter 1.1.4. above. 

168 The settlement has been dated to the 7th-nth centuries, as discussed in Part 2 — 
Chapters 1.1.3. and 1.1.4. above. For the repair of the water-dam during the Middle Byzan- 
tine period see Part 2 — Chapter 1.1.6. below. 
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Table 5. Industrial Buildings. 
C/N Site Number - Name 


8 — Agios Ilias, tower* 

48 - Kandila, Glosses 

54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 
105 — Stratos, ancient Stratiki 

106 — Trigardo*, ancient Oeniades 
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lar room with its entrance located in one of the short walls (fig. 26). The 
facilities of the second water-mill, in Koronissia, must have occupied one 
of the south annexes of the Theotokos church. 

Some remains of Hellenistic potters' workshops have been excavated 
on two sites, Stratos and Oiniades; there is no mention as to whether they 
were reused at later times. The question remains whether the Byzantine 
tower-like construction in Agios Ilias, NW of Aetolikon, was built for for- 
tification or industrial purposes. 

Last but not least, a large kiln has been excavated at Ag. Triada Hill 
by the coast, near Kato Vassiliki (fig. 27). It was located close to a deposi- 
tion pit with residues of metallurgical waste; the use of the pit until the 
Early Byzantine period has been confirmed. However, the shape of the 
kiln recalls Byzantine kilns used in the production of brick and tiles.169 


1.1.6. Water Supply Facilities and Water System Management (Table 6) 


Cisterns 


Several types of cisterns (discussed below in paragraphs 1-3) have been 
observed in the investigated sites. 

1. The first type of cistern is a square — or rectangular — plan construc- 
tion approximately 3m wide and 3-6.50 m long. Such buildings were built 
either in stone masonry or (in one case)!”° brick masonry or more usually 
in mixed stone-and-brick masonry (fig. 28). They were covered either by 
a saddle-roof or a barrel-vault while their interior (both walls and floor) 
were rendered with a thick layer of hydraulic lime mortar (kourasani).!” 


169 Ousterhout 1999, 131. 

170 Tn Lyssimachia. 

171 This type of cistern has been identified in the following sites, Ag. Nikolaos cave- 
monastery on W Varassova, Ag. Pateres cave-monastery on N-E Varassova, Panagia sto 
Kozili in Nea Sampsounda, Aetos Castle (outer line of fortification walls), Ag. Paraskevi tou 
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Table 6. Water Supply Facilities. 
6.1. CISTERNS 
C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 





1 5 — Aetos, Castle* 

2 10 — Ambelia, Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou 

3 12 — Amfilochia, Castle? 

4 50 — Kandila, Ag. Eleoussa 

5 66 — Ligovitsi, Castle and Panagia Monastery* 
6 68 — Lyssimachia, Ypsili Panagia 

7 76 — Nafpaktos, Castle* 

8 86 — Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili 

9 101 — Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (old church)* 
10 109 — Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres 

11 110 - Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos 

12 111 — Varassova W, Ag. Nikolaos 


13 116 - Vonitsa, Castle* 





6.2. WATER PIPES 
C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 








1 10 — Ambelia, Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou 
2 109 — Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres 
3 110 - Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos 


6.3. AQUEDUCTS 
C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 








1 62 — Lefkada, Koulmos, 
2 88 - Nikopolis 





6.4. WELLS 





C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 








69 — Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana / Vlyziana 
2 120 — Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia 


The walls of the buildings observed in Aetos and Lyssimachia were 
approximately o.80 m thick. 

The dating of these buildings can be a problem, when there is no 
additional data (small finds, mortar dating etc.). The one located at Ag. 


Drakou in Ambelia (in the Drakotrypa cave), Analipsi Castle, Lyssimachia (Ypsili Panagia), 
Amfilochia Castle and Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos cave-monastery on Mt. Arakynthos. 
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Nikolaos cave monastery on Mt. Varassova West has been considered 
to be contemporary with the Katholikon, i.e. ninth to tenth century, on 
the basis of their identical masonry. The rest of them may very well date 
around the same time, since these sites have also been dated to the ninth— 
twelfth centuries. Such a dating is endorsed by evidence from other parts 
of Greece. A similar cistern in Platamon Castle has been dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period, as it was ruined before the thirteenth century.!? 
Two more located in Rentina Castle have been dated to between the third 
and sixth century (cistern K39) and to the Middle Byzantine period (cis- 
tern K, dated between the sixth and some time before the tenth century).!7? 
Another one at Emborio has been dated to the seventh to ninth centuries.!”4 
The dating is also confirmed by textual evidence: Maurice's Strategicon 
offers some information on the construction of cisterns during this period. 
According to the text cisterns had specific dimensions, their walls were 
usually built in rubble masonry up to a certain height though they could 
also be made of wood.175 

2. The second group of cisterns involves subterranean, rectangular 
constructions built under other buildings. They often consisted of several 
(2-4), adjoining and communicating, long, vaulted (often barrel-vaulted) 
rooms (fig. 29). In the ceiling there was a rectangular or circular hole (of 
ca. 0.60 m diam.) which served to pump water from the ground-floor to 
the upper storey or storeys of the buildings.176 Their masonry consisted of 
squared stones or bricks laid in courses while the internal walls and the 
floors were also rendered with a thick layer of hydraulic lime mortar. It 
seems that the technology for the construction of this type of cistern was 
in use for a very long time, since similar cisterns in Rendina have been 
dated to the Early Byzantine period (Ki and K3) and to the tenth century 
(K2 and K4), in Platamonas probably to the fourteenth century and in 
Monemvasia and Castro Franco to the post-Byzantine periods. 177 


172 Loverdou-Tsigarida et al., 1999, 458-9; Loverdou-Tsigarida 2006, 39. 

173 Cistern K39, Moutsopoulos 2001, 148—150, 402, 477; Cistern K, Moutsopoulos 2001, 
133-137, 441-447. 

17 Balance et al. 1989, 69-70. 

75 Maurice, Strategicon, 8’, 48-62, c. 350. See also Part 3 — Chapter 2. 

176 This type has been identified in the castles of Vonitsa, Aetos and Nafpaktos as well 
as in Ag. Nikolaos cave-monastery on S Varassova. 

77 For Rendina see, Moutsopoulos 2001, 72, 143-148, 253-258, 450—462 (Cisterns Ki, K3) 
and 146148, 462-475, 483-484 (Cisterns K2, K4). For Platamonas see Loverdou-Tsigarida 
et al. 1999, 457; Loverdou-Tsigarida 2006, 39. For Monamvasia see, Evgenidou 2001, 87-88. 
For Castro Franco see Hodgetts, Lock 1996, 80, 89, pls. 2a, 2b. 
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3. The third group consists of small, rectangular or square cisterns chis- 
elled out of solid rock DS They are impossible to date where additional evi- 
dence is lacking; on the basis of the general dating of their sites we may 
assume that they belong to the original construction phase of the cave mon- 
asteries (tenth-twelfth centuries) but probably remained in use even later. 

The existence of such cisterns at Kambos, Vlochos, Katochi and Paravola, 
mentioned in the literature, was not confirmed by the survey. 


Wells 


The use of wells for water-supply has been mentioned in relation to the sites 
of Panagia peninsula near Vonitsa and Paleochori (Vristiana) near Macheras. 


Water Pipes 


Pipes used for collecting rain-water from the roofs and channelling it 
into cisterns have been preserved in four of the investigated sites D In 
Ag. Pateres and Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou the pipes have been dated to 
the Byzantine period. The former was made of linked spathia vessels and 
the latter of joined-up pieces of ceramic pipe. The pipe in Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos was made of wood, which is quite unusual, though it has not 
been dated.!8° 


Aqueducts 


Two pre-existing aqueducts seem to have remained in use during the 
Middle Byzantine period on the sites of Nikopolis and of Koulmos in 
Lefkada. While that of Lefkada is not visible today, no evidence of Middle 
Byzantine repairs was observed at the remaining part of the aqueduct of 
Nikopolis at Ag. Georgios, Preveza. 


Dams and Reservoirs 


A repair to an ancient dam at Glosses in the Kandila plain must be dated 
to between the seventh and tenth century (fig. 30). This dam created a 


178 This type has been identified in Ag. Pateres cave-monastery on N-E Varassova, in Ag. 
Eleoussa cave-monastery in Kandila and in Ligovitsi Castle. 

179 These are the northern cave of the Ag. Pateres cave-monastery complex on N-E Var- 
assova, in Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou near Ambelia, in Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos cave-monas- 
tery in Mt. Arakynthos and probably in Ag. Nikolaos cave-monastery on S Varassova. 

180 The cave was inhabited from the tenth to the 19th c. 
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reservoir which supplied the nearby contemporary settlement with water. 
These facilities were repaired and used at least in two separate later 
periods. It seems that this later work aimed simply to repair damage 
caused by successive overflows of water from the dam. Mortar was used 
to cover and repair the outer facrendering of the dam wall, which had 
broken in one spot revealing the rubble infill of the core. The mortar used 
during the first repair obviously decayed at some later period and was 
replaced by a fresh layer. The first repair is dated in the Middle Byzantine 
period while the second was probably made during the thirteenth-four- 
teenth centuries. 


Works for Water-system Management 


As indicated by the results of the Nikopolis Project survey, other work 
related to the management of a settlement’s water system took place at 
some time between the tenth and the fifteenth century (map 6).181 This 
aimed to divert the Louros river course, possibly during a time of allu- 
vial crises causing flooding problems. Floods had been causing swamps 
to form at a rapid rate from ca. AD 750 onwards, and by ca. 1000 they 
occupied the entire area between the hill of the Rogoi Castle and Mt. 
Mavrovouni. The construction works were intended to prevent the for- 
mation of further swamps (by diverting the river-bed towards the NW and 
thus leading the water-course westwards (i.e. towards the Nikopolis area). 
Several successive river-mouth formations created as a result of this diver- 
sion project have been located in different locations between Rogoi Castle 
and the Preveza peninsula. The result of this human intervention in the 
area’s water system must have achieved some drainage of the swamps 
to the south-west of Rogoi Castle, producing a reduction in flooding and 
diseases as well as an increase in arable land for cultivation. 


11.7. Road System (Table 7) 


Some parts of the Byzantine land-road system have been revealed in five 
investigated sites.!®? In Nikopolis a road constructed during the Roman 
period seems to have been repaired and remained in use. By contrast, in 
the rest of the sites the roads were constructed according to Byzantine 
practice. 


181 This issue has been discussed in detail in Part 1 — Chapter 2 above. 
182 These are Nikopolis, Kefalos, Mytikas in Kandila, Nafpaktos and Arta. 
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Table 7. Land-Roads. 


C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 





26 — Arta, Komenou Ave. 

49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 
55 — Kefalos 

76 — Nafpaktos, Castle* 

88 — Nikopolis 


QU + GQ N P> 


On Kefalos, a small road was used to communicate between the several 
free-standing buildings of the residential complex to the west of Basilica 
‘B’ (fig. 8). It was 1.75 m wide, yet we have no information on its construc- 
tion, if indeed it was anything other than a layer of pressed earth. It was 
dated to the same period as the residential complex i.e. in the seventh 
century. 

In Mytikas, Kandila, two paved roads have been discovered as part of 
the residential complex to the N of the basilica of Ag. Sophia. The first 
road was 2 m wide and ran SE-NW, almost parallel to the line of houses, 
along their southern side (fig. 9). It was paved with large cobblestones. The 
second road was located in front of the northern propylon of the basilica's 
narthex. That was paved with smaller cobblestones and its northern side 
was defined by vertical slabs; a similar arrangements and definition of 
pathways is found at Emborio, on Chios.!*? Both roads allowed commu- 
nication between the built spaces along their sides. They were contem- 
porary with those parts of the residential complex, thus they have been 
dated to the seventh-eleventh centuries. 

In Nafpaktos a part of the cobblestone road leading from the lower to 
the higher levels of the fortifications came to light. It started from around 
the middle of the W arm of the sea walls and led to the top of the citadel 
passing through the three successive gates. No details of its construction 
and precise dating have been published. 

Last but not least, in Arta (Komenou Ave./Kostadima Plot) a large 
Byzantine street led outside the town towards the location of the Kato 
Panagia Monastery. This wall was adjacent to the remains of a built com- 
plex (probably residential) dated to the twelfth-thirteenth centuries and 
later (fig. 23). It had four successive construction layers, all dated to the 
Byzantine period — and had obviously been repaired several times. It 
was constructed of a mixture of small cobblestones and pebbles, pressed 


183 Balance et al. 1989, 52, 61-62. 
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earth, sand and crushed brick, all covered by a thin top layer of sand and 
crushed brick. Its estimated width is more than 3 m. The road’s successive 
layers have not been more precisely dated. Of published Byzantine roads, 
the one at Pydna Castle (in Kitros, N. Pieria, Greece) was constructed 
using the same technique as the one in Arta; the road at Pydna has been 
dated to the tenth century.184 


1.18. Harbour Facilities (Table 8) 


One might expect that ports constructed in antiquity would have remained 
in use in later periods including the Middle Byzantine. This probably hap- 
pened in several of the investigated sites at least for a part of that period.185 
However, this cannot be confirmed at this point for two reasons: 


a) the ancient port facilities are nowadays located underwater and remain 
largely unexplored by marine archaeological projects and 

b) the different heights of the sea level have not so far been precisely or 
even relatively dated, so as to allow conclusions as to the exact periods 
of time when these facilities were accessible and usable. 


On the other hand, Byzantine port facilities, sometimes made of wood, are 
not necessarily traceable without underwater excavation.!96 

In only four cases is there evidence for the use of earlier or contem- 
porary port facilities during the Middle Byzantine period.!®’ In Vonitsa 
the remains of the Early Byzantine fortification and a jetty- or dock- 
construction have been located underwater but not yet been investi- 
gated. In Oiniades (Trigardo) a part of the Hellenistic shipsheds seems to 


Table 8. Harbour Facilities. 


C/N SITE NUMBER / NAME 





54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 
62 — Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle 

94 — Phidokastro* 

106 — Trigardo* 

116, 117 - Vonitsa, quayside 


QU + G N > 


18^ Marki 1999, 40. 

185 Earlier ports were in use in Vonitsa, Kato Vassiliki, Oiniades (Trigardo), Phidokastro 
and Koulmos in Lefkada. 

186 See Kingsley 2001, 69-88. 

187 This happens on the sites of Vonitsa, Oiniades, Phidokastro and Lefkada. 
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have been used as a small harbour in Byzantine times. This was a large, 
solid building which still survives to a considerable height (fig. 31). A rec- 
tangular room seems to have been the first addition to the old building 
occupying its northern part. Another transverse wall was later added to 
the W, after the shipsheds had been abandoned and partly ruined. The 
purpose of these later additions was to isolate a small part of the origi- 
nal large building and use it as a place of anchorage and for floating and 
repairing boats. 

In Phidokastro port remains are also now located underwater. Earlier 
researchers provide descriptions of that complex as a fortified port con- 
sisting of an enceinte and a tower. The site seems to have covered a total 
area of 150 x 100 m approximately (fig. 32). 

Finally, the ancient port of Koulmos in Lefkada survived in good condi- 
tion until 1948 when it was destroyed and sank during an earthquake. Its 
jetty was about 600 m long and 8-10 m wide. The port was divided into 
two parts (east and west) and its entrance was 35 m wide. There is no 
archaeological evidence that these facilities had been repaired and used 
during the Middle-Ages and, if so, for how long so. Oral tradition men- 
tions a second, Byzantine harbour in this area, located at a short distance 
to the south; given the intensive geological phenomena causing periodic 
changes in the sea bed, it is quite likely that the place of anchorage had 
to be relocated from time to time.!** In any case, the archaeological site 
to be identified with the port mentioned by Liutprand of Cremona in the 
tenth-century text is as yet unknown.!9? 


ill. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


illi. Building Materials and Methods 


The buildings discussed in Chapter 1.I. have similar kinds of masonry and 
construction materials. They were built in a variety of rubble masonry 
(with or without mortar) with bricks and/or tile fragments set in the joints; 
several different variations on this basic construction method are found in 
Greece over several centuries, from the Byzantine to the Ottoman period. 
As already observed by Meksi,!°° the fact that the same basic construction 


188 On this matter, see discussion in relevant Inventory entry, in Part 5 below. 
18? See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 — Chapter 2 below. 
199 Meksi 1995, 207. 
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method and techniques were used diachronically, despite the technical 
progress made in construction, can be explained by: a) the continuing 
use of building materials available in a specific locality, b) the persistence 
of similar conditions in the production of construction and c) the persist- 
ence of a similar level of technical ability among builders. 

However, the buildings present a remarkable variety of construction 
techniques all related to the general method of rubble masonry. These 
techniques are: 


dry rubble masonries, 

rubble masonries using of lime-mortar, 

rubble masonries using mud-mortar, 

brick- alternating with stone-masonries (opus mixtum) using mud- or 
lime-mortar. 


PON n 


Brick masonry (opus testaceum) was found in a limited number of build- 
ings, none of which are dated to the seventh-twelfth centuries. 

All the aforementioned construction techniques are relatively common 
in Byzantine buildings. They are also mentioned in a eleventh-century 
Byzantine text which refers to the construction of religious and secular 
buildings which are: xataoxeval foot: Aí9oig, did yywpýyov bAns, ABonyAd- 
xtie xot, AGorAGdutiotat, mAwedxtiotat!9! A detailed account of their use 
in Epirote buildings is given below. 


Stonemasonry 


1. Dry Rubble Masonry 

Dry rubble masonry occurs quite frequently in buildings in the investi- 
gated area, especially in humble constructions and retaining walls. It is 
impossible to date in the absence of other kinds of evidence (use of spo- 
lia, small finds etc.). Furthermore, in certain cases of walls discovered by 
survey and partly covered by vegetation, it is difficult to tell whether the 
rubble masonry was initially dry or whether mud-mortar had been used 
but been gradually washed away by rain-water.!?? 


191 [refer to a typikon of sebastos John Komnenos for the Iviron Monastery; for the text 
see Actes d'Iviron, 2: no. 52 (1104), esp. lines 186—93, 228—330, 428—40, and for its discussion 
in relation to Byzantine architecture see Giros 1992 (esp. on masonries see pp. 425-426). 

192 E.g. at Stratos (Sorovigli) or in some parts of the castles of Paravola and Astakos. 
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The “pois A(8otc" (dry-stone) technique is related to urgent construc- 
tions such as Byzantine fortifications mentioned in the sources and 
found in surviving buildings in Chalkidiki and elsewhere in the Balkans.!9? 
Although such buildings most probably existed in the investigated area, 
they cannot yet be identified as Byzantine. 


2. Rubble Masonry (opus incertum) 


2a. Rubble Masonry (opus incertum) with the Use of Lime Mortar 

The “dia éyywenyou Anc" (i.e. “rustic masonry") construction method is 
mentionedinatenth-century text as ideal for the building of fortifications;!%* 
this is confirmed by plenty of archaeological evidence.!%° Rubble masonry 
using lime-mortar was used for a very long time in Greece from the 
Byzantine period up to modern-times. Thus it is very difficult to date 
without additional evidence (chemical analysis of mortars or other com- 
ponents, use of spolia, small finds etc.). 

In the investigated area this construction method is very common. It is 
rarely found in buildings entirely constructed of stone;!%° usually brick- or 
tile-fragments are set — instead of or in addition to gallets — in the joints of 
the rubble masonry not as a structural component but to fill the irregular 
spaces between the stones).!?7 There are many variations in the composi- 
tion of mortars used in this building technique.!9?? 

Additional archaeological or historical evidence allows some buildings 
to be precisely dated; consequently this allows us to correlate the different 
opus incertum techniques used in the specific buildings with a more pre- 
cise period of time. This is easier in the case of religious buildings because 
they often have several sorts of datable decoration or other details (inscrip- 
tions etc.). The variations in opus incertum masonry in fortifications or 
other secular buildings are often much more difficult to date. 


2b. Rubble Masonry (opus incertum using mud mortar) 
The same dating difficulties are exacerbated when it comes to rubble 
masonries using mud mortar. This kind of rubble masonry is very com- 


193 Giros 1992, 426; Papagelos 1994, 37; Popovic 1997, 135-8. 

19^ Maurice, Strategicon, 9', 35-36, p. 348. See also Giros 1992, 426. 

195 See examples of the Middle Byzantine period in Papagelos 1994; Papathanassiou 
1999. See also below Chapter 1.IL2.A. for a detailed account of the techniques. 

196 E.g. in the cave-monastery of Agios Nikolaos on S Varassova. 

197 See Chapter 1.1.2. below. 

198 See also the section on mortars, below. 
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mon in buildings in the investigated area, though, I must admit, in several 
cases later repairs have made it impossible to detect the original mortars. 
Rubble masonry using mud mortar seems to be associated more with 
the early medieval period (eighth-tenth century),!99 as is also the case in 
other parts of Greece.200 

Both the aforementioned rubble masonry techniques (2 and 2.IT) 
are found in Byzantine buildings in Greece in a diversity of types with 
brick- or tile-fragments and/or gallets (0ctpaxa)??! set in the joints of the 
stones. Different variations are recognizable depending, for example, on 
the extent to which the stones are cut and dressed, the arrangement of the 
stones and their relation to the brick components, the use of spolia??? and 
the composition of the mortar.?°3 Superficially, different techniques - i.e. 
as different combinations of the above elements — are associated with dif- 
ferent time-periods in Byzantine architecture. However, this is not a safe 
dating criterion since imitation was a very common practice in Byzantine 
architecture, especially in religious architecture 203 

In buildings in the investigated area two large groups of rubble masonry 
variations have been identified, which are differentiated by the degree of 
availability of bricks:205 


I. variations consisting of alternations of stone and brick masonry each 
confined to different parts of the building (stone masonry being used 
in the construction of walls and bricks in domes and arches), 

II. variations consisting of alternations of stone and brick masonry in the 
same parts of the building, where brick components are inset among 
the stones either irregularly (as gallets) or in regular fashion (in courses 
or alligned or according to the cloisonné system or used in a more or 
less systematic way in the joints as gallets). 


199 This happens in the sites of Astakos, Aetos, Glosses at Kandila, and Koulmos in 
Lefkada. 

200 At Rendina, Thessaloniki and Emborio on Chios, as discussed in the section on 
mortars, below. 

201 Ousterhout 1999, 134. 

202 See Chapter 1.IL2. below. 

203 See also section on mortars below. 

204 Bouras, Boura 2002, 380. 

205 See also Chapter 1.II.2. below. 
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Further categories could be formed depending on the size and extent to 
which the stones had been dressed as well as the arrangement of stone 
and brick components, as is familiar from Byzantine architecture: 


i. random rubble masonry in which unhewn stones and often spolia?°® 
are set in mortar but not laid in regular courses, 

ii. speckled masonry (or squared, uncoursed rubble masonry) where 
roughly-dressed or tile-shaped stones and often spolia are arranged in 
irregular courses and the gaps left by the stones' irregular shapes are 
filled in with gallets and brick-/tile-fragments, 

iii. squared, coursed rubble masonry where dressed or roughly-dressed 
stones and often spolia are set in approximate courses. 


3. Mixed System of Stone and Brick Masonry (opus mixtum) 
This method is called “AvGonyAdxtictov” in Byzantine texts with reference 
to the construction of both religious and secular buildings.??? It consists 
of alternating courses of squared rubble masonry and courses of brick 
masonry. In Middle Byzantine texts it is mentioned in relation to the 
construction of both small and large churches, houses, refectories and 
kitchens.208 

Genuine opus mixtum is found within the investigated area in Early 
Byzantine constructions.20?? Yet, in Middle Byzantine buildings on the 
investigated sites, it is usually found in variations which combine fea- 
tures of both opus mixtum and opus incertum; in these variations rubble 
masonry involving significant use of brick-/tile-gallets and brick masonry 
is used in domes and arches. These variations are common in the 'Helladic 
School’ of Byzantine architecture and they will be discussed later.?!0 


Brick Masonry (opus testaceum) 


Of the investigated sites, only in Nikopolis were several buildings made of 
brick masonry throughout and all have been dated to the Roman period. 
Evidently the method was not used here in the Middle Byzantine period, 
though this was not the case in other Byzantine provinces.?! Middle 


206 For the use of spolia see relevant section below. 

207 Giros 1992, 428; George Acropolitis, History (ed. Heisenberg 1903), 74. 
208 Giros 1992, 427. 

209 Eg. in Nikopolis. 

719 See below chapter 1.II.2. 

211 E.g. in Greek Macedonia. 


° 
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Byzantine texts mention that this method, as well as being used in reli- 
gious architecture, was also employed in the construction of the upper 
storeys of secular public buildings and houses as well as for kitchens and 
ovens (xataoxeval "Aë rot Yet, in Middle Byzantine buildings of 
the investigated area brick masonries are found only in parts of buildings 
constructed in opus-mixtum and opus incertum. 


Solid Rock Constructions 


Another solution was found in the case of constructions in cave monaster- 
ies. Together with some constructions of rubble masonry many facilities 
are merely chiseled out of solid rock 219 


Mortars 


As already mentioned, the use of two different kinds of mortars has been 
observed in buildings of the investigated sites: lime mortar?! and mud 
mortar.215 

In Byzantine architecture, although rubble masonries with lime mortar 
were considered more suitable for aristocratic constructions such as large 
churches or even residences, it seems that the cheaper mud mortars were 
likewise used in the construction not only of modest public buildings but also 
of residences and occasionally for churches.?!6 A significant difference was 
that the constructor's warranty for buildings made with mud-mortar was only 
six years, as compared to the 10-year-warranty for lime-mortar buildings.?!7 


Lime Mortars 
Among the mortars made of limestone,?!? which were found in buildings 
of the investigated area, several types have been further distinguished:?!? 


212 Giros 1992, 427-8. 

213 This has happened at the sites of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos on Mt. Arakynthos and 
Ag. Eleoussa in Kandila. 

214 Lime mortars were used in buildings at most investigated sites. 

75 Mud mortars were definitely used in buildings at the following sites, Stratos (agora), 
Ag. Triada Hill near Kato Vassiliki, Koulmos in Lefkada, Castle of Nafpaktos. 

?16 Ousterhout 1999, 134-135. 

217 This is mentioned in the Book of the Eparch (pp. 139-143). See discussions by Giros 
1992, 428; Ousterhout 1999, 50. 

?18 See Ousterhout 1999, 133-136. 

219 The discrimination of mortar types was made not only by macroscopic examination 
but also by means of a microscopic examination of samples, performed at the School of 
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1. Mortar type 1 is relatively brittle, large-grained, of whitish colour and 
contains sand or crushed brick and gypsum.??° 

2. Mortar type 2 is relatively brittle, large-grained, of pinkish-yellow col- 
our and it contains various aggregates such as pebbles, gravel, clay, 
gypsum or brick dust.??! 

3. Mortar type 3 is very hard, coarse and very white (probably with having 
a substantial lime content).?22 

4. Mortar type 4 is very hard, smooth, without aggregates, of whitish-grey 
colour (also probably with a substantial lime content).223 

5. Mortar type 5 is very hard, hydraulic, of pink or pinkish-white colour, 
containing crushed brick or brick dust and perhaps volcanic deposits 
(e.g. Theran soil earth).??^ This type was used exclusively in the con- 
struction of cisterns.?25 


Byzantium inherited the technology for the production of several types of 
mortar from earlier cultures.226 As regards the five types which are most 
often found in the investigated area, different types are associated with 
chronologically different phases of the buildings on certain sites.?2” Mortar 
type 1 is a characteristic feature of Early Byzantine building in Nikopolis; 
this also applies to Rendina.?28 Type 2 is associated with the eleventh- 
fourteenth-century constructions at Pyli, Kos, while type 3 is associated 
with the fifteenth-sixteenth-centuries at the same site.2?9 Type 3 is also 
common in Frankish and Venetian architecture while type 4 is common 
in Ottoman architecture in the Peloponnese.230 


Chemical Engineers of the National Technological University of Athens, for which I am 
grateful to Professor N. Spyrellis. 

220 This type is found, for example, in Nikopolis. 

221 This type is found, for example, at Aetos, Castle of Nafpaktos, Nikopolis, castle at 
Riza, tower at Ag. Ilias. 

222 This type is found, for example, at Castle of Nafpaktos, Aetos, Parigoritissa, Castle 
of Vonitsa, Rogoi. 

223 This type is found, for example, at Angelokastro (outer line of fortification walls), 
Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Ton Karaviadon in Lefkada (narthex) and Koimisi Theotokou Sto 
Limani in Vonitsa (old church). 

224 Foss, Winfield 1986, 26. 

225 See above Chapter 1.1.6. 

226 Gourdin, Kingery 1975, 134; Ousterhout 1999, 133-136; Bardill 2008, 335-336. 

227 This happens in the Castles of Astakos, Aetos, Nafpaktos and Rogoi. 

228 Moutsopoulos 2001, 72. 

229 Kondogyannis 2002, 38. 

230 Knauss 1995, 149-150; Traquair 1905-1906, 261—263; Andrews 1978, 126-7. 
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Mortar types 1, 2 and 5 are considered to be Byzantine.231 Type 1 is 
widely attested at least until the end of the fifth century; it is also used 
after that time but only in places located near urban centres where bricks 
were readily available 227 Type 2 is an improved version of Type 1 and it dates 
from the seventh century onwards. This kind of mortar was much stronger 
than the older one and in some areas (e.g. in Cyprus) it contained gypsum.233 


Mud Mortars 

"Mud mortars' found in buildings in the investigated area consist simply 
of mud used in place of mortar. No differences in composition among 
Byzantine mud mortars have so far been discussed. Among Middle 
Byzantine buildings in Greece mud mortars are not uncommon. They 
seem, for example, to have been common in Middle Byzantine Greek 
Macedonia, where they were used for tenth-century repairs to fortifica- 
tions at Longas Castle, for the construction of fortifications, houses and 
workshops at Rendina and in Thessaloniki.??^ In Emborio, Chios it was 
also used in the construction of houses, streets and other buildings.?35 


Use of Spolia 


A predominant feature of the buildings investigated in Epirus is the exten- 
sive use of spolia in their masonry. This is a generalized feature of all kinds 
of buildings (fortifications, other secular buildings, religious buildings 
etc.) throughout the seventh-twelfth centuries. Given that the area was 
densely inhabited in earlier periods, the extent of reuse of older building 
material is not surprising from a practical point of view. 

As a practice, the recycling of building materials (called spolia from the 
Latin for 'spoils' indicating this building material was looted from older con- 
structions — usually already in a state of disrepair) was in fact much older 
than Byzantium 2?6 Since the Early Byzantine period, spolia were also used 
continuously in construction throughout the Middle Ages in Byzantine and 
other architectural traditions??? Their use does not seem to have relied sim- 
ply on their availability but also had symbolic or aesthetic value.238 


?31 Foss, Winfield 1986, 26-27; Ousterhout 1999, 133-134; Moropoulou et al. 2002. 
232 Foss, Winfield 1986, 26. 

233 Foss, Winfield 1986, 27. 

234 Moutsopoulos 1992b, 10; Moutsopoulos 2001, 123, 132. 

235 Balance et al. 1989, 62-78. 

236 Saradi 1997; Greenhalgh 1999; Idem 2009. 

237 Ousterhout 1999, 140—145. 

?38 Saradi 1997. 
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When it comes in particular to fortification works though spolia were 
used extensively and associated with specific building techniques in forti- 
fications in Greece and Asia Minor from the seventh and eighth centuries 
up to at least the ninth century (see below Chapter 1.IL2, § A.). This prac- 
tice has been widely recorded and investigated around the south-eastern 
Mediterranean. It is associated with fortifications built not only by the 
Byzantines but also Arabs, Armenians, Seljuks, Ottomans and Crusaders, 
i.e. both Christians and Muslims, and it has been credited with a variety 
of practical, aesthetic and symbolic virtues 2729 


1IL2. Morphological Features and Chronology of Masonries 


A. An Overview 


It was mentioned at the beginning of this Chapter that, according to 
current research, there are no strict morphological rules in Byzantine 
architecture, thus every building can only be interpreted in the context 
of its overall constructional, morphological and typological features.2*° At 
the same time, it was also noted that such an interpretation exceeds the 
limits of this study. Nevertheless I think that remarks on the morphologi- 
cal features of the buildings investigated have to be made at this point, so 
as to point up certain dating issues. 

Several structural and morphological elements, which are present in 
the investigated buildings, have been associated with specific periods of 
time; this link has been made based on the overall archaeological con- 
text of these buildings. This was the case with most of the religious build- 
ings in the investigated area. When it comes to fortifications, by contrast, 
though some of them have been dated within the Byzantine period in 
general,241 no explicit arguments have been presented nor have the dat- 
ings been thoroughly explained though they have probably been based 
on morphological features or on non-archaeological (usually historical) 
evidence. I believe that a comparative study of the structure and mor- 
phology of all architectural remains would provide the opportunity for a 
provisional dating of as yet undated buildings. 


239 Greenhalgh 1999. 

240 Bouras, Boura 2002, 380. 

241 E.g. the tower at Katochi has been dated to the 14th c., the castle in Vonitsa to the 
Comnenian period, while the castles of Arta, Rogoi and Nafpaktos have been dated to the 
13th c. and the Late Byzantine period (see relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 below). 
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1. Wall Construction 
First of all, as far as the morphology of the masonry of walls is concerned, 
one may distinguish the following methods and/or styles: 


TYPE 1 (fig. 33) 

This masonry includes opus mixtum and variants thereof. The walls are 
built of alternating zones consisting of 3-4 courses of rubble and brick 
masonry. The stones are roughly dressed and set in mortar.242 This most 
common Early Byzantine technique, as discussed above,243 has been consid- 
ered typical of Justinianic fortifications? and it remained in use unchanged 
in Constantinople in later periods.245 Its slightly different Middle- and Late 
Byzantine variations are found in fortifications in Thrace?^6 and Patra;?? in 
the investigated area they were observed in the Castles of Kalamos and Rogoi. 


TYPE 2 (fig. 34) 

This masonry consists of a facing made up of random-ashlars-built-in- 
courses and a rubble core. A careful facing is made of ashlars (mostly 
spolia) set in mortar in an effort to give the external appearance of opus 
isodomum at the same time as joining the oddly-sized ashlars in a sta- 
ble construction. Therefore the gaps, which are due to the differences in 
shape of spolia of the size and extent of the original dressing, are filled 
with small rubble (gallets) and brick elements (brick- or tile-fragments). 
Gallets and brick-elements are inset in the mortar, positioned horizon- 
tally, vertically or diagonally and placed mostly in the vertical and less in 
the horizontal joints between the ashlars, in an irregular, non-systematic 
way.248 The latter mixture of materials (mortar with random rubble, gal- 
lets and brick-elements) is used to fill in the wall's core making it quite 
concrete and strong. 


242 This method is seen in the parts of the fortifications of Nikopolis, in the bastion of 
the castle in Nafpaktos, in Ag. Sophia at Mytikas, in the basilica at Megali Chora, in Ag. 
Georgios at Ag. Georgios, in the Panaxiotissa at Gavrolimni and in the castles of Rogoi 
and Kalamos. 

243 Bouras 1994, no; Marki 2001, 39-40; Foss, Winfield 1986, 129-131; Lawrence 1983, 
188-200. 

244 However, another building technique where stone masonry is set without layers of 
bricks is occasionally seen in fortifications of the same period of time; see Tsouris 1998, 421. 

245 Bouras 1994, 219-220; Ousterhout 1999, 128. 

246 Ee at the Castle of Pythion at Didymoteicho (Tsouris 1998, 435) and elsewhere (see 
below Types 6 and 9). 

247 Tryposkoufi, Tsitouri 2001, 109; Andrews 1978, 116. 

248 For the technique see Korres 1993, 20—21, pl. I-II. 
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This method has been used in several fortifications in the investigated 
area.2*9 [t has been suggested that the improvement in the strength of 
lime-mortars (see above mortar Type 2) generated this masonry as a 
development on Type 1 masonry.”°° This suggestion based on the fact that 
type 2 masonries have been dated to the early medieval period (usually 
from the second half of the sixth to the eighth century, but also some- 
times as early as the fifth century and as late as the tenth century)?*! in 
several Byzantine fortifications. Examples include fortifications in Patras, 
in Acrocorinth, in Hexamilion, in Albanian sites, in Pydna, in Thessaloniki 
(ninth-tenth-century phases of the Vardaris fort) in Kales, Drama, in 
Amphipolis, in Paradeissos, Nestos river, in Didymoteichon, in Samothrace 
(with no brick-elements), in Mythimna, Lesvos, in sites in Asia Minor and 
last but not least in Constantinople.?5?? These kinds of fortification are 
quite massive constructions, though on occasion interest is shown in the 
aesthetic arrangement of the spolia and elaborate gates.253 


TYPE 3 (fig. 35) 

This type of masonry produces strong constructions similar to those of the 
Type 2-technique, but it is based on a different conception. It is random 
rubble masonry, using unhewn or very roughly dressed stones laid in 
Type 2 mortars and usually containing coarse aggregates such as tiny gravel 
or pebbles. Stones are arranged in apparently random patterns, with no 
courses and with the mortar entirely covering their joints and a large part 
of their external surfaces (it is possible that the walls' entire facades were 
plastered as in some Middle Byzantine buildings in other areas.29* A few 
brick-fragments are inset in the horizontal joints, horizontally or diago- 
nally positioned. The use of spolia here is selective: they are placed in those 
parts of the building which needed a stronger structure, namely the lower 


249 This method is used in parts of the castles of Nafpaktos, Arta, Astakos, Aetos, Koul- 
mos in Lefkada and Rogoi. 

250 Foss, Winfield 1986, 25-28, 162. 

251 Foss 1991, 799; Foss, Winfield 1986, 53-55, 162; Lawrence 1983, 200-209; Tsouris 1998, 
435 (Limenas, Thassos). 

252 Andrews 1978, 126, 140 (fig. 144); Georgopoulou-Verra 2002, 161-167; Gregory 1993, 
136 H: Meksi 1995, 208; Marki 1999, 72-73; Marki 1982, 55-56; Papathanassiou 1999, 92; 
Tsouris 1998, 423-424, 430, 435; Brikas, Tsouris 1999, 82-83; McCredie 1968, 204-207; 
Lawrence 1983, 213; Gounari 1999, 29; Foss, Winfield 1986, 53-55, 131-142, 162. 

253 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162. 

254 See for example the early medieval phase of Rendina Castle, dated between the 
6th and some time before the 10th c. (Moutsopoulos 2001, 130-131) and the masonry of 
Longas Castle (Moutsopoulos 1992b, 9) as well as Foss, Winfield 1986, 131. 
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parts of walls or fortifications towers. In this method, there is no difference 
in masonry between facing and core except for the mortar revetment. 

In the investigated area this type of masonry was observed in fortifica- 
tions, religious and secular buildings.?*5 In Asia Minor it was used in modest 
fortifications (refugia) in the seventh century.5° Evidently due to its sim- 
plicity and the ease with which it could be built, it remained in use in the 
following — ninth-eleventh — centuries, sporadically reinforced by trans- 
verse wooden beams.257 The technique of using lengthwise or transverse 
wooden beams as reinforcement in rubble masonries is a practice which 
pre-dates Middle Byzantine architecture but seems to reappear at this time.258 

In the same area of the Central Greek mainland, this technique has 
been dated to before the middle of the tenth century in religious buildings 
of the ‘Helladic School'.25? Occasionally, spolia and brickwork are absent;260 
this is also the case at Ag. Georgios Castle at Petrota, Rodopi.2® Other 
Byzantine buildings made of this type of masonry have been located in 
Ioannina, at different sites in S Albania, at the Lavra Monastery in Athos, 
in Pydna, in Drama, in Philippoi, in Platamonas, in Rendina, in the 
Peloponnese (Castles of Acrocorinth, Methoni, Arcadia, Kalamata), in 
Didymoteicho, in Mythimna, Lesvos and in several sites in Asia Minor.?9? 


TYPE 4 (fig. 36) 

This type refers to masonries of random-rubble built in courses. Spolia 
are often used. The gaps left by variations in the size, and shape of the 
stones are mainly filled in with brick-elements and less often with gallets. 
The main difference between this type and Types 2-3 is that here the 


255 This type is seen in parts of the castles of Aetos, Rogoi, Koulmos in Lefkada, Ag. Vas- 
sileios stin Gefyra in Arta, Ypsili Panagia in Lyssimachia, Angelokastro (gate) and Amfilo- 
chia (secular buildings). 

?56 Foss 1991, 799; Foss, Winfield 1986, 162. 

257 Foss, Winfield 1986, 53-56; Velenis 1999; Mamaloukos 20058, 14; Ousterhout 1999, 
192-194. 

258 For the relevant Byzantine techniques see Ousterhout 1999, 192-194; Mamaloukos 
2005a. 

259 E.g. in Episkopi, Evrytania, see Vocotopoulos 1992, 74, 142-146, esp. 199-208; Gkioles 
1987, n7. 

260 Eg. in the castles in Astakos and Aetos. 

261 Tsouris 1998, 430. 

262 Tsouris 1983, 134—135, pl. 2, types « and B; Meksi 1995, 208; Vogiatzis 1999, 20-21; 
Marki 1999, 72-73; Papathanassiou 1999, 92-93; Lawrence 1983, 213-214; Loverdou-Tsigar- 
ida et al. 1999, 456—457; Loverdou-Tsigarida et al. 2001, 401-2; Moutsopoulos 2001 (tenth- 
century phase); Andrews 1978, 221; Koumoussi 2001, figs. 18-20, 22; Brikas, Tsouris 1999, 
82-83; Tsouris 1998, 430-431; Gounari 1999, 29-30; Foss, Winfield 1986, 125-159. 
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brick tends to be used in a way which is more conscious of the differ- 
ence between it and gallets as a material: brick is used more widely, more 
systematically and regularly. It is placed in the horizontal and vertical 
joints and almost exclusively horizontally positioned so as to occasionally 
form continuous or interrupted horizontal courses of bricks (or sometimes 
to form whole zones of brickwork). Although essentially stone masonry 
this type also makes considerable, though never excessive, use of brick.263 

This type of masonry has been observed in a great number and vari- 
ety of sites in the investigated area.?9* It is found from the mid-ninth- 
century onwards,?® once the extensive use of brick in the architecture 
of Byzantine fortifications has revived and the use of spolia has become 
more selective (see above Type 3).?996 In Greece, masonries of this type 
to dated the same period have been noted in the mid-ninth-tenth-cen- 
tury fortifications of Pydna (with wooden reinforcement), in the castles 
of Kavala, Makri, Maroneia, Xanthi, Polystylo (Avdira) and Acrocorinth, 
and very frequently in Middle Byzantine religious buildings of the Post- 
Iconoclastic period.267 

In particular, in the late-tenth-century church in the Castle of Pydna 
the masonry consists of alternating horizontal squared-rubble courses and 
single brick-courses, while parallel brick-fragments are placed, always in 
a horizontal position, in the vertical joints. A zone of six brick courses 
runs across the walls at a height of 1.50 m from the ground. This example 
is mentioned because it is exactly like the Type 4 masonry at the Castle 
of Rogoi. This type was previously been dated in the beginning of the 
second millennium.?68 Nevertheless, it has also been identified in fortifi- 


263 Tsouris 1998, 433. 

264 This method is seen in parts of the castles of Koulmos in Lefkada, Nafpaktos, Niko- 
polis (upper part and N external facade), Arta, Rogoi, Angelokastro and Trigardo, in the 
tower in Ag. Ilias, in Paravola (in parts of the castle as well as in the first phase of the apse 
of the Panagia church), in Vonitsa (in the castle as well as in a building in the N intermediate 
inner ward), in Astakos (castle and Church A), at Ag. Varvara in Stefani, at Ag. Georgios in 
Ag. Georgios (2nd phase), in the lower part of the walls of Episkopi in Mastro, in the basilica 
in Megali Chora, at the monastery of Panagia Trimitou (all buildings), at Panagia sto Kozili 
in Nea Sampsounda (N wall), at the monastery of Panagia in Panagia peninsula near Vonitsa 
(Katholikon), at Skala near Nafpaktos (church), at Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki (several 
buildings and retaining wall), at Stratos (buildings in the agora, built with mud mortar), at 
Ypsili Panagia in Lyssimachia, and at the 10th-century church on Kefalos. 

265 Foss 1991, 799. 

266 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162. 

267 Marki 2001, 42; Marki 1999; Tsouris 1998, 433-434; Koumoussi 2001, 11, fig. 15, 27; 
Vocotopoulos 1992, 208; Gkioles 1987, 120. 

?68 Bouras 1994, 221. 
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cations at Petropigi, where it dates to the tenth century;?9? in the citadels 
of Serres (with squared rubble but with vertically positioned bricks) and 
of Didymoteicho it dates rather later, in the twelfth century.?"? Evidently, 
it remained in use during the Late Byzantine period in Eastern Macedonia 
and Western Thrace in what is now Greece; by then the stones were of 
medium size and slightly dressed while brick-fragments — sometimes used 
sparsely and at other times very densely — were set in both the horizontal 
and the vertical joints (see also below Type 9).?"! 


TYPE 5 (fig. 37) 
This type refers to either squared or undressed rubble built in courses alter- 
nating with continuous courses made of horizontally positioned bricks. In 
the vertical joints there is also an inset of parallel horizontal bricks.?”* This 
method is a development of the previous one (Type 4) and it must be also 
dated to the late ninth or the tenth century, as it is seen very frequently in 
fortifications (such as those in Gratini and Paradeissos on the Nestos river) 
and in religious buildings of this period.?7? It is worth noting that, in the 
Castle of Rendina, where no bricks were available, two different kinds of 
stones were used — limestones as rubble and schist-stone slab-fragments in 
place of brick — in order to achieve tha same result of alternate courses.?7* 
The same technique is used in the eleventh century in a much more 
random version (see below Type 6) and in the twelfth century with a more 
prolific use of brick.275 In Epirus, in later periods, it was used in the forti- 
fications of Ioannina.?76 


TYPE 6 (fig. 38) 

This type of masonry is similar to Type 5 with three main differences: 
a) the more haphazard arrangement of the different (stone and brick) 
elements in the facades, b) the use of wood reinforcements and c) the use 


269 Tsouris 1998, 435. 

270 Tsouris 1998, 437—438. 

271 Tsouris 1998, 438—439, 447. 

272 This method is seen in parts of the castles of Nafpaktos (enceinte, "baths" and old 
church of Ag. Ilias in the citadel’s N complex), of Rogoi, of Arta (‘Alichniotissa’), at Ag. Sophia 
in Mytikas (apse and annexe), at Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios (3rd phase), in Episkopi at 
Mastron (2nd phase), in the Panagia Alichniotissa in Vonitsa, at the Panagia sto Kozili in Nea 
Sampsounda (S facade and pier of the N wall) and in the Panagia at Paravola. 

?73 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162; Tsouris 1998, 434; Gkioles 1987, 120. 

274 Moutsopoulos 2001, 72—73, 252-253 (figs. 74—75). 

275 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162. 

276 Eg. it was used in the citadel (now Municipal Museum), parts of the enceinte and 
the “Bohemund Tower" (Tsouris 1983, 139, 135, pl. 2 — type y). 
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of ‘recessed brick’ technique.?”” This method has been dated to the tenth 
and eleventh centuries (in the Castle of Rendina and in Asia Minor) or the 
twelfth century (in a tower at Kosmosoteira Monastery).278 


TYPE 7 
TYPE 7a (fig. 39) 
This type of masonry is fundamentally similar to Type 5 but has devel- 
oped into a kind of incomplete cloisonné system, since some parallel, 
horizontally positioned (or occasionally single, vertically positioned) 
brick-elements are set in the vertical joints.?”9 

This type is found in religious buildings of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, in buildings of the ‘Pre-Helladic School’ of Byzantine architecture 
in Epirus, Thessaly, and Albania.280 It was also used extensively in Greek 
Macedonia: in Kastoria, Thessaloniki, Verria, Drama, Serres, Kozani, Kavala 
and Rendina (tenth-century II4 tower).??! It is also typical in the construc- 
tion of Byzantine fortifications in the Peloponnese (seen in Acrocorinth, 
Argos, Arcadia, Kalamata and Monemvasia), while it was also used in part 
of the Castle of Ioannina and in a tower of the fortifications at Maroneia.?8? 

In Middle Byzantine fortifications, the abundant use of brick has been 
dated after the mid-eleventh century and until the mid-twelfth, hence 
it is possible that this type should be dated to that period.?9? The same 
technique developed into a much more meticulous masonry, using only 
squared stone, which is dated a little later (see below Type 8).284 


TYPE 7b (fig. 40) 
This type of masonry is approximately contemporary with the previous 
one (Type 7a) and may represent a slightly later stage. It is a regular, 


277 This type of masonry is seen in parts of the castles of Nafpaktos and Arta, and 
maybe also in that of Vonitsa. 

278 Moutsopoulos 2001; Foss, Winfield 1986, 142—145, 162; Tsouris 1998, 437. 

279 This type of masonry is seen in parts of the castles of Nikopolis (W gate), Nafpaktos 
(Kastraki), Rogoi (transverse wall and tower ‘E’), in the secular building inside the Castle 
of Arta (1st phase), in Ag. Georgios in Angelokastro (lower part of N wall), in Church A in 
Astakos Castle, and in Ag. Ioannis Prodromos at Nea Koukoura near Efpalio. 

280 Vocotopoulos 1992 (11975), 199-210; Gkioles 1987, 120; Nikonanos 1997, 154-155; Meksi 
1995, 208-210; Bouras dates this method in the eleventh c. (1994, 221). 

281 See Nikonanos 1997, 155 and note 572; Kakouris 1980; Moutsopoulos 2001, 252—255, 
figs. 74, 77, 78. 

282 Traquair 1905-1906, 261-263; Andrews 1978, 221; Evgenidou 2001, 62, fig. 83; Konstan- 
tios 2000, 1819; Tsouris 1983, 135, pl. 2, type £; Tsouris 1998, 436. 

283 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162; Tsouris 1983, 148; Kakouris 1980, 250—251, 254-255. 

284 See Kaponis 2006, 276-279. 
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simple cloisonné system using modern stones and vertically-positioned, 
single or double bricks set in the vertical joints. 

This system appears in a few religious monuments and fortifications 
within the investigated area 295 However, it has been used in many build- 
ings of the ‘Helladic School’ (in the eastern part of Central Greece as well 
in the Peloponnese and in several islands) between the second half of the 
tenth and the twelfth century.286 It was also used in twelfth- to thirteenth- 
century fortifications in Asia Minor and Albania.?57 A similarly relaxed 
cloisonné system was also used in Late Byzantine monuments in Epirus; 
here the technique is more meticulous and the stones are squared.288 


TYPE 8 (fig. 41) 

This type refers to a strict, isodomic cloisonné system; occasionally double 
bricks are used vertically in the upper parts of walls while triple, parallel, 
bricks are used horizontally in the lower parts.?8? This type of masonry 
was first used in the late twelfth-century?9? and it became the most wide- 
spread technique used for the construction of thirteenth-century reli- 
gious buildings in Epirus (as well as for the fortification of Ioannina).?% It 
remained in use in Epirus and Thessaly until the ninteenth century.??? 


285 This type of masonry is seen in parts of the Castles of Nafpaktos (Kastraki), Rogoi 
(Tower ‘E’), Arta (‘Alichniotissa’), as well as in the Panagia at Koronissia, in the Panaxi- 
otissa at Gavrolimni, in Ag. Dimitrios in E Varassova, in the Panagia Alichniotissa in Voni- 
tsa (upper part of N facade), the Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda (S facade), Ag. 
Nikolaos tis Rodias in Plissioi and Ag. Ioannis Theologos near Efpalio. 

286 Vocotopoulos 1992, 209; Gkioles 1987, 120-121. Bouras dates this type of masonry in 
the nth c. (1994, 221). 

287 Foss, Winfield 1986, 162; Foss 1982, 145-205; Meksi 1995, 208-9. 

288 E.g. some churches in Arta and Ag. Georgios in Angelokastro, Kaponis 2006, 275- 
276. 

289 This type of masonry is seems in parts of the Castles of Arta (‘Alichniotissa’), Rogoi 
(Tower ‘E’), Parigoritissa church in Arta, Metamorphosi church in Monastiraki, Panagia sto 
Kozili in Nea Sampsounda (lower part of W facade and W part of N facade), Ag. Georgios 
in Angelokastro (upper part of N facade and apse), and secular building inside the Castle 
of Arta (2nd phase). 

290 Eg. in the Panagia of the Cemetery, Argos (Bouras, Boura 2002, 78—79) and in forti- 
fications in Asia Minor (Foss 1982, 145-205). 

?91 See the ‘Tower of Thomas’ in Tsouris 1983, 135, pl. 2, type 8. 

292 See e.g. churches at Monastiraki, in Arta, Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda, 
Ag. Georgios in Angelokastro (19th c. repair of the apse and the N wall). Kaponis (2006) 
dates this type of masonry to between the mid-13th c. and the second quarter of the 14th. 
See also Nikonanos 1997, 156. 
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TYPE 9 (fig. 42) 
This masonry consists of simple, random, rubble stonework to which a 
large amount of brick (mostly tile-fragments) is introduced in a com- 
pletely haphazard and irregular manner. More rarely brick forms uneven, 
unstraight courses. Very often walls are reveted with a thick layer of hard, 
smooth mortar. 

Masonries of this type are observed in many sites within the investi- 
gated area.293 This technique first appears during the second half of the 
twelfth century and becomes widespread from the thirteenth century 
onwards.294 It was also used during the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries 
in Euboia, Lamia, Thrace and Greek Macedonia, as well as in S Albania.29° 
It is also found throughout Epirote buildings dating from the Late 
Byzantine period up to the sixteenth century and it was also very fre- 
quently used in fortifications in the Peloponnese during the same period 
(whether Byzantine, Frankish or Venetian).?96 This type of masonry con- 
tinued to be imitated in later period: it was frequently used for repairs in 
several fortifications in the Peloponnese, where it has been dated to the 
Ottoman period.297 


TYPE 10 (fig. 43) 

This is a similar kind of masonry to the previous one (Type 9) but without 
the use of brick. It was found in only one site.??? Outside the investigated 
area it has been used in fortifications in Thrace where it has been dated to 
the Late Byzantine period.?9?? It was also often used for repairs to fortifica- 
tions in the Peloponnese and along the Strymon River (Orfanion Castle), 


293 This type of masonry was used at the tower in Katochi, as well as in the Castles of 
Nafpaktos, Vonitsa, Rogoi (upper parts of the enceinte), Koulmos in Lefkada, Aetos (secu- 
lar building in the citadel) and Ai-Giannis in the cemetery of Vonitsa. There was mortar 
revetment on the walls of Ag. Ioannis Karavias at Vurnikas, Lefkada (narthex) and of some 
parts of the Castles of Arta and Vonitsa. 

294 Foss 1991, 799; Foss, Winfield 1986, 162; Foss 1982, 145-205. 

295 Vasilatos 1992, 76-77, 82-85, 90-91, 102-106, 143; Papakonstandinou 1994, 18-20; 
Theocharides 1997, Towers of Samothrace, Siderocausia, Galatista and Marianna; Ćurčić 
1997, Tower of Milutin; Mazarakis 1997, Tower of Samothrace; Tsouris 1983,149, note 24 and 
Tsouris 1998, 440, 443-444 (fortifications of Thessaloniki, Didymoteicho, Anastasioupolis, 
Peritheorio, Anaktoroupolis, Serres, Servia); Meksi 1995, 209-210. 

296 E.g. in the Castle of Ioannina (Tsouris 1983, 135, pl. 2, type ot’). On the fortifications 
in the Peloponnese see, Traquair 1905-1906, 261-263; Andrews 1953, 226; Tryposkoufi, Tsi- 
touri 2001, 48-110; Burridge 1996, 20. On the religious buildings see Kaponis 2006, 280—281. 

297 Traquair 1905-1906, 261—263. 

298 [t was used in Angelokastro (outer line of walls). 

299 Tsouris 1998, 441. 
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where it has been dated to the Ottoman period.3°° The absence of brick 
probably only means that bricks were unavailable. 


TYPE n (fig. 44) 

Opus isodomum made of tightly packed ashlars. It has been found in only 
one site 201 It is associated with Venetian architecture, having been used 
in fortifications in the Peloponnese from the fifteenth onwards and in reli- 
gious buildings during the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries.302 


2. Other Features 
Other construction features present some similarities, while retaining an 
element of variety. 

The apses of religious buildings are almost always semi-circular?0? and 
usually low. In the earlier buildings they have buttresses and are stepped 
while in others they are based on a podium. The side apses (of the parabe- 
mata) are not inscribed but extend beyond the E walls. The domes have 
a high, cylindrical drum in earlier buildings??^ and a lower, polygonal in 
later ones.?05 

Surviving floors are usually either paved with stone or clay tiles?96 or 
made of earth and rarely dressed with mortar. Mosaic pavements have 
survived in only two cases and most probably originate in a construction 
phase prior to the Middle Byzantine period 207 In another case, a low- 
relief sculpture was inset in a central position in the floor; it depicted the 
representation of the miracle of the “loaves and fishes" as happened else- 
where in Middle Byzantine religious buildings.?9? In another case the floor 
was paved of stone including opus sectile decoration depicting geometric 


300 Traquair 1905-1906, 261—263; Tsouris 1998, 452. 

30! Tt was used in the Taxiarches on Mt. Zalongo. 

302 Traquair 1905-1906, 261-263; Andrews 1978. 

303 Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova and Ag. Ioannis Theologos in Efpalio as well as the 
apses which are later repairs to Middle Byzantine apses are exceptions. 

304 At Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta, at Panaxiotissa in Gavrolimni, at Ag. Dimitrios 
tou Katsouri in Plissioi, at Ag. Triada in Mavrikas, Agrinio, and at Panagia in Koronissia. 

305 At Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias in Kirkizates, at Ag. Varnavas in Louros, and at the Pana- 
gia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda. 

306 Eg. at the Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda, at the Panagia in Koronissia, and 
at Ag. Nikolaos on S Varassova. Clay tiles were much cheaper than stone slabs and mosaic 
floors, and they were very commonly used in Middle Byzantine religious buildings of the 
‘Helladic School’ (Bouras 1994, 64, 236). 

307 These survive at Episkopi in Mastro and in Panagia Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos. 

308 At Panagia in Koronissia. For the decoration see Bouras 1994, 236. 
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patterns, animals and representations of the miracle of the “loaves and 
fishes" dating to the twelfth century.3°9 

As regards openings, there are relatively few windows and they are 
small and of arcade-type; they may be single-, double-, or three-light 
and occasionally circular.3!° In the Castles of Rogoi and Kalamos some 
loop-holes were inserted. They first appear in long, covered porticoes 
in ninth-century fortifications and remain a feature of Byzantine fortifi- 
cation architecture until the Late Byzantine period; later the Ottomans 
appropriated this feature? 

The openings’ arched frames were of the following six varieties: 


1. The frame is confined to the upper part of the window, between the 
springers, and is made of bricks set in a radiate arrangement (figs. 45).3!2 
The triangular spaces between adjacent arches are filled in with paral- 
lel, horizontally placed bricks. 

2. The frame is made of bricks set in a radiate arrangement and framed by 
a semi-circular line of bricks (fig. 46).3!5 Here too the frame is confined 
to the upper part of the window, between the springers. 

3. This frame is like the previous one but outlined with a band of dog- 
tooth brickwork instead of a simple row of bricks (fig. 47).314 


309 At Varnakova monastery near Efpalio (see also Part 2 - Chapter 3 below). 

310 The limited number and size of windows has been linked with limited funds for 
the purchase of glass for making window-panes (Ousterhout 1999, 151-156). Windows on 
13th-c. buildings in Epirus (or in post-12th-c. repairs of Middle Byzantine ones) are not of 
the arcaded-type. 

31 Foss 1991, 799. For 13th-c. loop-holes in the Castle of Geraki, Peloponnese see Try- 
poskoufi, Tsitouri 2001, 54; Andrews 1978, 120. 

312 Used in parts of the Castles of Nikopolis, Nafpaktos and Kalamos, in the building 
next to Ag. Ilias church in the Castle of Nafpaktos, in the Panagia sto Kozili (narthex and 
aisle arcades now integrated in the N and S walls), Ai-Giannis in Vonitsa (former aisle 
arcades now integrated into the N and S walls), in the original windows of Episkopi church 
in Mastro and in Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri. 

313 Used in parts ofthe Castles of Arta (locations of Kastraki and ‘Alichniotissa’), Vonitsa 
and Nafpaktos (old church near Ag. Ilias and outer facade of Kastraki), in the old church 
near the Theotokos at the harbour of Vonitsa, at Ag. Triada in Mavrikas, Agrinio (1st phase), 
Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios (2nd phase), in the Katholikon of the monastery at Panagia 
Peninsula near Vonitsa, at Ag. Varvara in Stefani, at the Panaxiotissa in Gavrolimni, at 
the Panagia in Paravola, at Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra (apse), at Dyo Ekklesies in Stamna, 
at the Panagia sto Kozili (N facade), at Ag. Ioannis Theologos in Efpalio, at Ag. Nikolaos 
at Panda-Kopsia in Arta, at Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias in Kirkizates, at Ag. Theodora in Arta 
(S wall) and at the New Katholikon of the Vlacherna Monastery (N wall). 

3^ Used at the monastery of Panagia Trimitou (Building no. 2), at the old Katholikon of 
Vlacherna monastery, at Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta (dome), at Ag. Triada Mavrika 
in Agrinio (dome), at the Panaxiotissa in Gavrolimni (dome and apse), at the Panagia 
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4. This is a double frame, ‘stepped’, and made of bricks set in a radiate 
arrangement (fig. 48a);3!5 it is occasionally outlined with a semi-circu- 
lar row of bricks or a band of dogtooth brickwork (48b).316 

5. This frame resembles number 3 but made of stones set in a radiate 
arrangement instead of bricks (still outlined with a dogtooth band or 
simple row of bricks (fig. 49).3!” 

6. This is a double frame, ‘stepped’, which extends down to the window 
sill. It is made of bricks set in a radiate arrangement and outlined with 
both a simple row of bricks and a band of dogtooth (fig. 50). This type 
of arch usually frames a double-light window.3!$ 


Of these six types, Type 2 has been dated to the turn of the ninth to tenth 
century.?? The frames, which are confined to the upper part of the win- 
dow between the springers, appear in earlier buildings while those where 
the frames stretch down to the window sill are dated after AD 1050.32? The 
band of dogtooth brickwork, which outlines the arch, occasionally stretch- 
ing down to the window sill, appears in the earlier buildings and is very 
common in eleventh- to twelfth-century churches in Greece. It can be made 
of brick or stone.??! Single-light windows with arches made of stone and 
outlined with dogtooth bands and Type 4 frames are common in twelfth- 
century buildings.??? Type 6 appears in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries; 
at this period many windows were still using the older types of frames.323 
Until the end of the thirteenth century, wall surfaces were usually sim- 
ple, with little use of pilasters and arches. Ornamentation is optional. Blind 
brick arches are occasionally introduces into the masonry for ornamental or 


in Paravola (apse), at the Panagia in Koronissia, at Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou in Ambelia 
(dome), at the Panagia sto Kozili (S wall), at Ag. Dimitrios in Matsouki and in parts of the 
fortifications of Nikopolis, Arta (Kastraki) and Nafpaktos. 

315 This technique seems to have been used in the new windows of Episkopi Church in 
Mastro and at the Castle of Nafpaktos (Kastraki), but their original form is not clear. 

316 Dyo Ekklessies in Stamna, Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias in Kirki- 
zates, Ag. Ioannis in Koukoura, Efpalio, and the second church of the Vlacherna Monastery. 

317 Castles of Vonitsa, Nafpaktos (Kastraki) and Rogoi, the Panagia sto Kozili (narthex 
and W part of the N aisle arcade) and Ag. Georgios in Angelokastro. 

318 This technique was used at Late Byzantine churches in the investigated area. See 
Kaponis 2006. 

39 Vocotopoulos 1992, 17; Katsaros 1981b, 447. 

320 Vocotopoulos 1992, 164 (note 3). 

321 Bouras, Boura 2002, 423. 

322 Bouras, Boura 2002, 426, 465. 

323 Mamaloukos 20058, 12; Bouras, Boura 2002, 423; See the castles at Geraki and Delt, 
Kos, in Tryposkoufi, Tsitouri 2001, 54—57, 235-6. 
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structural purposes.??^ In one case, crosses made of ashlars were included 
in the lower parts of walls, made with the cloisonné technique, as hap- 
pens frequently in eleventh-twelfth century religious buildings.??5 

In the tradition of the 'Helladic School’ the use of decorative brickwork 
is dated from the late tenth century onwards. In Epirus this tradition 
developed into the exaggerated use of ornamental brickwork during the 
late twelfth and the thirteenth century, which is the main feature of the 
so called "architectural tradition of the Despotate". 326 

In Middle Byzantine buildings within the investigated area the follow- 
ing patterns have been observed: 


1. Dogtooth brickwork bands have been found in most buildings.?? 

The earliest religious building to show this decoration dates to AD 
873/4.328 It occurs frequently in monuments of the ‘Helladic’ tradition as 
well as in Thessaly and Greek Macedonia, and it seems to have been very 
common during the eleventh century.??? In the Epirote buildings under 
examination it was mostly used in a limited way: usually either in the 
dome or the apse or in both (in the ninth-eleventh centuries) or in a 
small number of cases in other wall surfaces (in the tenth century) - in 
this case, they usually surround the arches of doors and windows and are 
rarely used as free-standing ornaments.??? The use of dogtooth bands con- 
tinued well into the thirteenth century by then part of the move towards 
greater ornamentation.??! 

2. A dogtooth brickwork cornice has been used on only one occasion, 
though its use appears to have been frequent in Late Byzantine churches 
in Epirus.332 

3. Variations on cross patterns were noted on four occasions (fig. 51a—e):333 


32^ The Theotokos in Megali Chora and at Episkopi Church in Mastro. 

325 Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova. For the crosses see Bouras 1994, 221. 

326 See Kaponis 2006, 320—323. 

377 Castles of Vonitsa, Nikopolis, Arta, Nafpaktos (Kastraki) and in most churches. 

328 The Panagia at Skripou, Boeotia. 

329 See Tsouris 1988, 156; Bouras 1994, 229. 

339 Dogtooth bands appear to have been used rarely in nth-c. buildings and not at 
all in 12th-c. ones. Their use revived in the 13th-c. in a rather eccentric way, as did other 
ornamental brickwork patterns. 

331 See Tsouris 1988, 149-152; Bouras, Boura 2002, 469-470; Kaponis 2006, 320. 

332 Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios. On its use in Late Byzantine monuments in Epirus see 
Bouras, Boura 2002, 471. 

333 Tt has been observed at Dyo Ekklesies in Stamna, at Sotira in Nea Koukoura, Efpalio, 
and at parts of the Castles of Arta (location of ‘Alichniotissa’) and Rogoi. 


N 
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— In the first variation, the cross arms were made of a single or double 
line of one or more bricks (fig. 51a, c).394 

— In the second variation, the cross arms were made of simple grooved 
bricks while small, transverse brick-fragments were positioned at the 
ends of the horizontal arms (fig. 51e).225 

— In the third variation, the cross arms were made of parallel vertically 
set facing one another (fig. 51b).336 

— Inthe fourth variation, each arm was made of one pair of concave roof- 
tiles set facing one another (fig. 51d).387 


The cross pattern is very common in Byzantine churches and fortifica- 
tions and has a symbolic or apotropaic meaning. In Epirus it is also com- 
mon in Late Byzantine buildings.??? Crosses just made of bricks have been 
observed on buildings in Mystras, Greek Macedonia, and in S Albania.??? 
Crosses made of grooved bricks are common in the Peloponnese, in the 
eastern part of Central Greece, in Euboia and Thessaly; it has been sug- 
gested they reflect the impact of the architecture at the monastery of 
Hosios Loukas.?^? All the varieties of crosses found here are also seen 
throughout the walls of Thessaloniki, dated from the seventh century 
onwards.?^! 

4. Brick ornament in the shape of the alphabet letters have been used 
as follows: 


a series of A-shapes outlined by rows of bricks (fig. 52),34? 

— II-shapes framing square niches (fig. 52),?4? 

— K-shapes,34 

— Kufesque patterns consisting of two facing Ks and a U (see also brick- 
work pattern no. 5 below and fig. 53c).345 


334 Dyo Ekklesies in Stamna. 

335 Castle of Arta. 

336 Dyo Ekklessies in Stamna and at the Soteira Church in Nea Koukoura near Efpalio. 

337 At the Castle of Rogoi it has been dated to the Late Byzantine period by Tsouris 
(1988, 141). 

338 Tsouris 1988, 140-3. 

339 Tsouris 1988, 143; Bouras 1994, 231. 

340 Tsouris 1988, 142. 

341 Velenis 1988, 112, pl. 151, 159. 

342 Church A in Astakos (apse). The pattern is noted by Tsouris (1988, pl. 10B). 

343 It has been observed at Episkopi in Mastro, at the Castle of Arta (location of ‘Alichni- 
otissa’) and at Panagia in Paravola (S facade). 

344 [t has been observed at Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova. 

345 [t has been observed at Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda (E part of the N facade). 
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Brick patterns resembling letters or geometric brick-patterns reminiscent 
of letters were very common during the Middle Byzantine period in S 
Greece, Epirus, Aetoloacarnania and Greek Macedonia. By contrast, they 
seem to have been uncommon in the Late Byzantine period.?46 

5. Bands of parallel, perpendicular (sometimes grooved) bricks reminis- 
cent of pseudo-Kufic patterns usually appear in combination with dog- 
tooth bands (fig. 53a—d).34” This pattern was not very popular although 
it does occur in monuments in Epirus and W Central Greece during the 
Middle Byzantine period.?4 It has survived in a few Late Byzantine monu- 
ments and in rather more Frankish ones.349 
There does seem to have been widespread use of bands of perpendicular 
bricks in Byzantine architecture.259 Their use in Epirus has been inter- 
preted as the result of improvising with ornamental brickwork.?5! 

6. Zig-zag bands have been observed in several variations as follows. 


Continuous zig-zag bands of perpendicular bricks, usually against a 
plain background (fig. 54).352 

Two bricks in zig-zag form a diamond in-between two window arches?53 
(fig. 55). 

Two confronted zig-zag brick-bands form one band of diamonds 
(fig. 56). 354 

— Continuous zig-zag bands made of double bricks.?55 


The simple version of the zig zag pattern is found in provincial Middle- 
and Late Byzantine monuments but not in those of the ‘Helladic School’ 


346 Tsouris 1988, 145. 

347 Tt has been observed at the fortifications of Nikopolis, Nafpaktos, Arta (location of 
‘Alichniotissa’), at Panagia in Paravola, Panagia sto Kozili (E part of N and S facades), at the sec- 
ond church in Vlacherna monastery and at the E gable of the nave of Ag. Theodora in Arta. 

348 [n addition to the aforementioned buildings, it has been observed at Ag. Jason and 
Sosipatros in Corfu. 

349 Tsouris 1988, 152, 134, 156-157; Bouras, Boura 2002, 469. 

350 Tsouris 1988, 156, note 515. The pattern has been observed at Koimissi in Labovo, 
on the old Katholikon of the Philosofou Monastery, at Ag. Apostoloi and Profitis Ilias in 
Thessaloniki, at Ag. Nikolaos in Larymna, at Ag. Petros in Lefktra, at the Palaiopanagia in 
Manolada, and in Ag. Asomatoi in the Thisseio, Athens. 

351 Tsouris 1988, 156. 

352 At Episkopi Church in Mastro (W facade), at Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra (dome), and 
at Ag. Ioannis Theologos in Efpalio. 

353 The Panagia in Paravola (apse). 

354 The Panaxiotissa in Gavrolimni. 

355 Castle of Arta (‘Alichniotissa’). 
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tradition, or in Constantinople or Thessaloniki. To be specific, it occurs 
in monuments in Epirus, Corfu and neighbouring areas (NW Greek 
Macedonia) during the Middle Byzantine period as well as in later monu- 
ments within the same geographical area.356 In early monuments the pat- 
tern was set against a plain background, an invention which intensified 
the effect of the decoration. The purely ornamental, parallel zig zag bands 
seen in the Panaxiotissa Church may be associated with the architectural 
traditions of Greek Macedonia.?57 

7. Alternating horizontal zig-zag bands and single bricks makes a net- 
work of chevron patterns creating continuous triangles.?99 The triangles 
are formed by horizontal bricks bisecting the diagonal bricks of the zig- 
zag band.359 This pattern has been observed in two variations in the 
same place (fig. 57). In the first, the triangles are smaller and confronted 
(fig. 57a, c). Inthesecond, the triangles are bigger and alternate with diamonds 
(fig. 57b, d). The same pattern has been observed in churches in Kastoria 
dating from ca. 1000 to the twelfth century.360 

8. Fishbone patterns are found in two buildings (fig. 58a—b).39! This pat- 
tern can be traced back to Roman and Early Byzantine decoration. During 
the Middle Byzantine period, although not very common, it is found in 
buildings in Epirus, W Greek Macedonia, and Lakonia.?9? It was in wide- 
spread use during the Late Byzantine period as witnessed by monuments 
located not only in NW Greece but also in neighbouring areas such as 
Thessaly, the Peloponnese, Chios and Greek Macedonia, Albania, Serbia 
and Asia Minor.?6? 

9. Checkerboard patterns cover the space between the arches and the 
lights of windows in one building (fig. 59).364 They are made up of one 
square and two triangular tiles. A similar use of this pattern is also found 


356 See Tsouris 1988, 163-164, 166 and note 550. (The types seen in Middle Byzantine 
Epirus resemble the examples in Tsouris' plates nos. 14A and 144A). 

357 Tsouris 1988, 167-168. 

358 Castle of Arta (‘Alichniotissa’). 

359 Tsouris 1988, 164. 

360 Tt is a pattern which first appears on the S facade of the Panagia Mavriotissa and 
then reappears at Ag. Nikolaos Kasnitzis and elsewhere, see Moutsopoulos 1992a, 412-430, 
esp. 414 (with illustration). 

361 In the Second Katholikon of the Vlacherna Monastery and the Panagia in Paravola. 

362 [n Epirus it has been observed at Koimissi in Labovo and maybe in the Metropolis 
in Photiki. In Macedonia it is found at Ag. Dimitrios in Aiani and Taxiarchis Mitropoleos in 
Kastoria. In the Peloponnese it has been used at Ag. Sozon and Ag. Athanassios in Geraki 
and at Ai-Stratigos in Boularioi. See also Tsouris 1988, 166. 

363 Tsouris 1988, 166, 168—169. 

36^ The Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda (E part of N facade). 
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slightly later in Epirus, in the thirteenth-century church of Ag. Vassileios 
in Arta.?65 The pattern was commonly used as decoration on friezes and is 
derived from Roman and Early Byzantine architecture. In Middle Byzantine 
architecture it begins to be used from the tenth century onwards in order 
to meet practical problems in construction; later, it became purely orna- 
mental and it survived well into the Late Byzantine period.266 

10. Radiating patterns of bricks forming suns were used on three churches 
to decorate the gables of the E facades and in one case a dome (fig. 60).367 
In the earlier monuments these patterns are outlined by a dogtooth band. 
Usually the centre of these radiating patterns is empty; perhaps a ceramic 
bowl was originally inset there.368 This pattern first appears during the 
eleventh century.?9? It has been suggested that it came to Epirus under 
the influence of religious architecture in Kastoria.3”° 

11. Trees of life have been observed in two fortifications and one church 
(figs. 61, 108).371 Schematic trees have been inserted into fortification 
towers in Thessaloniki (Eptapyrgio) and Didymoteicho as well as at 
Ai-Leos in Briki, Mani, and at the Panagia Mavriotissa in Kastoria.?7? The 
tree on the S wall of the Panagia Church in Paravola, probably dating to 
the thirteenth century, is slightly different from the above. 

This pattern was rarely used in Byzantine buildings. As it is a folk motif, 
the three appearances in Epirus could be linked to certain workshops' or 
builders’ aesthetic preferences.?7? Yet one should keep in mind that the 
motif is also found in an Epirote sculpture dated probably during the first 
half of the twelfth century (fig. 134).374 

12. A meander frieze is found in one church (fig. 80).375 The meander 
consists of continuous confronted H-shaped bricks. This pattern first 


365 Tsouris 1988, 59. 

366 Tsouris 1988, 61; Bouras 1994, 230. 

367 Tt decorated the E gables of the old Katholikon at Moni Myrtias at Myrtia and of Ag. 
Georgios in Ag. Georgios as well as the dome of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. 

368 That is obvious at Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, see also Tsouris 1988, 100, fig. 73. 

369 Jt appears at Soteira Lykodimou in Athens. See Tsouris 1988, 140. 

370 Tsouris 1988, 140. 

371 [tis found on the inner line of the fortification walls in Angelokastro while a similar 
pattern has been recorded on a gate of Ligovitsi Castle. It is also found, in a slightly differ- 
ent form, at the Panagia church in Paravola. 

372 Tsouris 1988, 287, note 469; Drandakis 1970-1972, pl. 44y; Moutsopoulos 1967, pl. 4, 
drawing V. 

373 Tsouris 1988, 287, note 469. 

374 See Sc26 in Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. below. 

375 Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias in Arta. 
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appears in the eleventh century and remains in use later.?76 This particu- 
lar kind of meander is found at Ag. Moni Areias and at Ag. Dimitrios in 
Dragano, both dated to the twelfth century.?77 

13. An inscription constructed in brick was found in a tower of a fortifi- 
cation work (fig. 108).979 Brick inscriptions, including monograms, survive 
in many Late Byzantine buildings in NW Greece??? They are used to 
transmit information but also for ornamental purposes. This technique is 
used above all in Epirus and Macedonia, although it was not invented in 
this area; it was also used in a very systematic way in Epirus during the 
Late Byzantine period.3®° 

14. Ceramic bowls embedded in the walls of churches (bacini) were used 
in two cases (fig. 192).3°! Not much can be deduced from the bowls in the 
case of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias as regards the very act of insetting because 
they have not survived. By contast, in the case of the church in Lefkada 
they belong to a post-Byzantine repair of the building. The use of bacini 
as wall decoration appears to have been common in Middle Byzantine 
and Late Byzantine churches in the Peloponnese and the eastern part of 
Central Greece. By contrast it is not often found in Thessaly, Macedonia 
and in Epirus.382 The earliest examples go back to the eleventh century yet 
most examples date to the twelfth century (including those in Ag. Nikolaos 
tis Rodias).383 


3. Construction Types 

Domestic facilities, graves, water supply facilities, roads and harbours 
often required special construction. The specific practices linked with the 
construction of these types of buildings have already been discussed in 
the overall account of their architecture (in Part 2 — Chapter 1, Sections 
1.1.3-1.1.8 above). 


376 Tsouris 1988, 157-162. 

377 Bouras, Boura 2002, 472. 

378 [t is located on the W facade of a construction of identified use in the citadel of 
Angelokastro. See L1 in Part 2 — Chapter 2, below. 

379 Kato Panagia, the Panagia Tou Bryoni, Ag. Dimitrios in Kypseli, the Panagia in Pre- 
ventza and a tower of the fortification of Ioannina. See Kalopissi-Verti 1992; Vranoussis 
1967/1968. 

380 See Tsouris 1988, 147. 

381 Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon in Vurnikas, Lefkada (for the bowl see Part 2 — 
Chapter 4.I. below) while many bacini were once inset in the walls of Ag. Nikolaos tis 
Rodias in Kirkizates but have not survived. 

382 Tsouris 1988, 107. 

383 Tsouris 1988, 107-8; Bouras, Boura 2002, 474; Bouras 1994, 230. 
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B. Case Studies in Chronological Context 


Among the architectural remains under discussion, there are cases where 
morphological features have been precisely dated with the help of other 
kinds of evidence (e.g. most religious buildings). These will be discussed 
in § B.La. below. 

However in other cases, architectural remains are either undated or 
have not been dated to the seventh-twelfth centuries, although some 
of their morphological features do not exclude a dating in the Middle 
Byzantine period. These will be discussed in § B.Lb—c, B.II. and B.II. When 
it comes to this second category of buildings, while their morphology can 
be investigated by extensive survey, it does not constitute an adequate 
criterion for dating them, as was already pointed out at the beginning of 
this chapter. Only comprehensive studies of the buildings' architecture 
will help solve the dating problems presented by particular construction 
phases or whole constructions in the investigated area. Therefore, the 
remarks on the dating of undated buildings are meant as mere proposals 
and as working hypotheses for future research; their sole purpose is to 
defend the argument that the dating issues related to Byzantine architec- 
ture in Epirus are still open to discussion. 

Masonry and other architectural features (e.g. windows, mortar etc.) will 
be referred to using the types described above in Chapter 1.II.2., Section A 
(Morphological features and chronology of masonries — An Overview). 


I. The Chronology of Construction Phases of Churches 

It seems wise to distinguish between two different categories in the religious 
buildings investigated.??^ The first includes construction phases dated with 
certainty to the Middle Byzantine period (seventh-twelfth centuries), whose 
masonry can thus be directly associated with these centuries. The second, 
by contrast, includes buildings which cannot with certainty be dated to this 
period on the basis of the available evidence, though some data suggests 
they were built on the site of Middle Byzantine buildings. These sites should 
therefore be included in accounts of Middle Byzantine settlement. 


38^ For an account of these buildings see above, Chapter 1.I.2. 
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La. The Chronology of Masonries in Religious Buildings Precisely Dated 
Within the Seventh-Twelfth Centuries 


A great number of religious buildings have so far been dated with cer- 
tainty to the seventh to twelfth centuries.385 Their most notable feature is 
the continuity of use of religious spaces achieved by recycling the build- 
ing materials on site: in the great majority of cases, multiple construction 
phases succeeded the initial one, which in its turn had often been built 
on top of an Early Byzantine basilica (occupying its central nave or south 
aisle). This pattern is very common in Byzantine monuments in general 
and in Greece in particular. It seems to be linked to the Byzantine men- 
tality in relation to construction in general (ie. the practice of recycling 
materials) and all the more so to the building of churches due to the sym- 
bolic meaning invested in earlier religious spaces and their built fabric, 
which as a rule was preserved.386 

A second observation on the construction of religious monuments 
concerns their relative homogeneity as regards masonry and construction 
materials. However, this excludes the evidence for architectural sculpture, 
which by contrast presents great heterogeneity and a diversity of influ- 
ences. These will be discussed elsewhere in this study.38” 

A very brief chronological account of the masonries used in the afore- 
mentioned seventh-twelfth-century religious buildings follows. 

Only a single monument is attested as having been restored during the 
seventh century: the three-aisled basilica at Ag. Varvara in Stefani. Details 
of the masonry are not known. 


385 This group includes the following religious buildings, Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri in 
Plissioi; Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias in Kirkizates; Katholikon of the Vlacherna Monastery (1st 
phase) near Arta; Ag. Nikolaos at Panda Kopsia in Arta; Church to the SW of the Parigori- 
tissa in Arta; Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta; Ag. Georgios (now Ag. Theodora) in Arta; 
Ag. Theodoroi in Stamna; Dyo Ekklessies near Stamna; Ag. Stefanos in Rivio; Ag. Stefanos in 
Nafpaktos; the Panagia in Megali Chora; the Katholikon of Myrtia Monastery; Ag. Dimitrios 
at Matsouki; Episkopi Church (Ai-Giannis Riganas) at Mastro; late church on Kefalos island; 
Ag. Sophia at Mytikas; Ag. Ioannis Theologos at Efpalio; the Panagia Panaxiotissa at Gav- 
rolimni; Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios; Ag. Sophia in Ag. Sophia; church in the portico to the 
SW of Alkison basilica in Nikopolis; the Panagia at Paravola; church in the N complex in the 
Castle of Nafpaktos; Ag. Sophia in the Castle of Vonitsa; Church 'A' in the Castle of Astakos; 
Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou at Ambelia; Metamorfosi Sotiros at Monastiraki; chapel at Meta- 
morfosi Sotiros monastery at Skala; Ag. Dimitrios on E Varassova; Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
ton Karaviadon at Vurnikas, Lefkada; Ag. Varvara at Stefani; church at Loutra Tryfou. 

386 Ousterhout 1999, 86-127; Saradi 1997. 

387 See Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. 
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In the eighth century Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios, the Panagia at Megali 
Chora, the Episkopi church at Mastro, Ag. Triada in Mavrikas and Ag. Sophia 
in Mytikas were all repaired. In Ag. Georgios, rubble masonry was used; 
brick fragments were set in the joints, arranged in loose, irregular courses. 
Brick fragments were also used in the window arches which were made of 
radiating bricks and outlined by semi-circular rows of brick (fig. 62a—b).388 

The repair of the church of the Panagia at Megali Chora involved 
masonry consisting of roughly squared or tile-shaped rubble and horizon- 
tally-positioned brick fragments inset among the stonework. The arches 
of openings were made of a single band of radiating bricks outlined with 
a semi-circular row of bricks.389 The church of Episkopi was reconstructed 
with a stepped apse and type 2-masonry with irregular brick courses and 
with horizontal bricks set randomly in the vertical joints (fig. 63). In the 
repair of Ag. Triada at Mavrikas, the masonry consisted of irregular alter- 
nating courses of rubble and brick (fig. 64). In view of the resemblance 
between the masonry at Ag. Triada and that of a repair in the apse of Ag. 
Sophia at Mytikas, I agree with V. Katsaros that the latter should also be 
dated to the eighth century (fig. Gs 1290 In all the aforementioned repairs 
a thick layer of Type 1 lime mortar was used. 

During the ninth century the construction techniques of religious build- 
ings appear to have changed: Type 4 masonries are now evident. This is 
seen in the sites of Ag. Sophia Mytika, in the Katholikon of Ag. Nikolaos 
Monastery on Mt. Varassova South, at Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri, at 
Ag. Theodoroi in Stamna and at Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra. On the site of 
the abandoned basilica in Ag. Sophia, Mytikas, a small chapel was erected 
using rubble and randomly inset brick fragments. A second chapel in 
the monastery of Ag. Nikolaos was built exclusively of roughly dressed 
stones. 

Yet the new churches of Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri, Ag. Theodoroi 
at Stamna and Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra were constructed with Type 4 
masonry, consisting of rubble (unhewn or slightly dressed on the visible 
surface only) placed in thick layers of mortar, with horizontally positioned 
bricks set in the joints either randomly or in courses. At Ag. Dimitrios tou 
Katsouri, the bricks are set randomly in the masonry and the building was 


388 Katsaros 1981b, 439, 441. 

389 A similar technique is used in Ag. Theodoroi and Dyo Ekklessies at Stamna and in 
Episkopi church at Mastro. See also Katsaros 1981b, 452-453. 

390 Katsaros 1981b, 463. 
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reveted with a layer of mortar.??! It also had a dogtooth cornice, arches 
made of bricks in a simple radiate arrangement and three lines of hori- 
zontally positioned bricks in between the window lights.?9? 

At Ag. Theodoroi bricks were arranged in bands of single or double 
courses. By contrast, at Ag. Vassileios they were used more extensively 
but randomly, while some ashlars were used in the lower parts of the 
walls (fig. 54). Some window arches from this period partly survive in Ag. 
Vassileios; they were made of bricks in a simple radiate arrangement, out- 
lined with semi-circular courses of single bricks (fig. 54). Here too, three 
rows of horizontally positioned bricks are set in between the lights of the 
windows. 

During the tenth-entury churches were being constructed and repaired 
at a much faster rate than before and with a certain uniformity in the 
masonry (of Types 4 and 5), all over the investigated area. At the turn of 
the century, the Dyo Ekklesies were built relatively close to Ag. Theodoroi 
at Stamna. Although one was built slightly later than the other, their 
masonry is similar and clearly of Type 4: partly dressed, rubble masonry 
is divided into 0.50 — 0.60 m deep zones by single brick courses while 
horizontally positioned bricks are also set within the vertical or horizon- 
tal joints (fig. 66). Brickwork decoration appears here too, in the form of 
dogtooth bands and crosses. Large ashlar blocks are placed at the corners 
of the buildings. 

A little later in the century repairs took place at the churches of Episkopi 
at Mastro, Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta 
and Ag. Triada at Mavrikas near Agrinio. At Episkopi repairs were limited 
to some of the masonry in the upper parts of the building, i.e. a part above 
the aisle arcade, the brickwork zone of zig-zag patterns on the W facade 
(fig. 67) — found also in other contemporary churches —,3?3 the S side of 
the apse as well as a zone of masonry around the apse where three rows of 
horizontally positioned bricks were set in between the window lights.3%4 


39! Similar revetments have been observed in the Panagia at Koronissia, at Ag. Stefanos 
in Rivio and at the Katholiko of the Vlacherna near Arta, all dated in the tenth century. 

392 For similar arches see Ag. Varvara at Stefani and the Panaxiotissa at Gavrolimni. For 
similar brick arrangements among window lights see the Panagia at Skripou in Boeotia 
as well as Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra and Episkopi at Mastro (tenth-century construction 
phase). 

393 See the dome of Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra (second half of oth c.) and Panagia Pan- 
axiotissa at Gavrolimni (end of 10th c.). The zig-zag pattern has been extensively discussed 
elsewhere. 

394 See note 392. 
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At Ag. Georgios, repairs made at this time consist of masonry show- 
ing the transition between Types 4 and 5: rubble masonry is divided into 
zones by horizontal, single courses of brick and there is a tendency for 
the rubble courses to almost alternate with the brick courses (fig. 68a—b).395 
Other features of this construction phase are dogtooth bands and dogtooth 
cornices as well as window arches made of alternating stones and bricks. 
Brickwork patterns such as dogtooth bands and zig-zags indicate that the 
dome at Ag. Vassileios was also restored during this period (fig. 54).396 

Finally, at Ag. Triada the repairs consisted of a zone of Type 5 masonry 
in which single courses of rubble alternate with single courses of bricks 
(fig. 64). Here the window arches are made of bricks in a simple radiate 
arrangement outlined by dogtooth bands.3?7 

New buildings at this time were also built both in Type 4 but mostly 
Type 5 masonries. This happened at the Panagia in Paravola (fig. 55), 
Church ‘A’ in the Castle of Astakos (fig. 69), all the buildings at Panagia 
Trimitou Monastery (fig. 70), Ag. Nikolaos at Panda Kopsia in Arta, the old 
churches on the site of the Katholikon of Vlacherna Monastery near Arta 
(fig. 71), of Ag. Stefanos at Rivio, the church at the Panagia peninsula near 
Vonitsa (fig. 72a-b) and possibly in the Pandokratoras at Monastiraki. 
The masonry appears irregular compared with that of earlier centuries. 
Roughly squared or tile-shaped rubble is built in courses between layers 
of mortar; horizontally, vertically or diagonally positioned bricks are set in 
horizontal and vertical joints between the rubble, which is set in courses, 
or randomly or in rows dividing the walls into zones (the douzenia). This 
new way of using bricks verges on an incomplete cloisonné technique.398 
Yet mortar still covers a part of the outer surfaces as in the Vlacherna and 
in Ag. Stefanos; in the latter monument decorative patterns have been 
incised with a trowel.?9?? There is frequent use of spolia or ashlars in the 


395 The masonry resembles that of the churches at Stamna and Ag. Triada (1oth-c. phases). 

396 Other examples are the Episkopi church at Mastro, the apse of Church ‘A’ at Astakos 
and the dome of the Panagia Panaxiotissa, all dated to the 10th c. 

397 The same happened in the buildings of the Panagia Trimitou monastery, at the 
Panagia Koronissia and at Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou, all dated to the 1oth-uth c. 

398 See for example the apse of Church 'A' at the Castle of Astakos, the Panagia at 
Paravola, the S side of the apse of Ag. Stefanos and the Katholikon of the Panagia Trimitou 
Monastery. See also the description of Type 5 masonry above in section 1.II.2.A. 

399 The same happened at Basilica "ZC" of Nikopolis, for which no further dating eci- 
dence is available. 
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masonry.^9? Brick arches, dogtooth bands*® and zig-zag brickwork pat- 
terns??? are seen also in this group of buildings. 

The small chapels on Kefalos and at Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki as 
well as two chapels in cave monasteries on Mt. Varassova — i.e. the chapel 
at Ag. Pateres in its first construction phase and that of Ag. Nikolaos 
(Mt. Varassova West) — should be dated to the same period. They are all 
built in masonry of Types 4 and 5 similar to that described above. In the 
church on Kefalos, building materials from the old basilica has been used 
in the construction; it is combined with rubble or stones shaped as tiles, 
arranged in single, horizontal courses (fig. 73). Courses of stone alternate 
with single courses of brick while occasionally horizontally or diagonally 
positioned bricks are set in the vertical joints. A similar method was 
followed in the construction of the chapels on Ag. Triada Hill and of 
Ag. Nikolaos. 

In the end of the tenth century or the turn of the eleventh four more 
churches were built: the Panagia Panaxiotissa in Gavrolimni, the Panagia 
at Koronissia, Ag. Dimitrios on Mt. Varassova South-East and Ag. Varvara 
in Stefani. A common feature of the masonry in all these churches is that 
the arches all over the openings are made of bricks in a simple radiate 
arrangement. 

The first three churches, despite the differences in their apses — with 
the first two having semicircular apses and the third a three-sided one — 
have very similar masonry to one another and to the aforementioned 
tenth-century buildings. They are built with rubble made of tile-shaped 
stones or squared rubble in courses which alternate with brick courses, 
while bricks are also often set horizontally, vertically or diagonally in the 
vertical joints. 

At the Panaxiotissa bricks are used intensively; they form zones of two, 
three or even five courses as well as some cloisonné masonry, while the 
dome is made almost exclusively of brick. The three-light apse window 


400 For example at Church ‘A’ at Astakos, the Panagia at Paravola and the church in the 
Vlacherna Monastery in Arta. 

^0! The Panagia in Paravola, Vlacherna Monastery Katholikon and Panagia Trimitou 
Katholikon. See also the churches of Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta and Ag. Dimitrios 
tou Katsouri in Plissioi, the churches at Stamna and Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios. 

402 At Church 'A' in Astakos (lower part of the apse). See also the Episkopi church in 
Mastro, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra and the Panagia Panaxiotissa. 
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arches are outlined with a dogtooth band while the dome is decorated 
with zig-zag brickwork patterns (fig. 74).493 

At Koronissia the masonry is similar, though the brick courses are either 
single or double while window arches are outlined with dogtooth bands 
(fig. 75).404 However, in this church masonry was reveted with mortar.^05 

The masonry at Ag. Dimitrios is again very similar, although squared 
rubble is used and window arches are outlined with lines of bricks 
(fig. 40). One notable particularity here is the formation of large crosses 
made of spolia in the lower parts of walls — a feature seen in a few monu- 
ments of the second half of the eleventh century.^?6 A second detail is 
that it has a brickwork pattern resembling a K.407 

By contrast the masonry at Ag. Varvara in Stefani — which also has a 
semi-circular apse — consists solely of rubble set in a thick layer of mortar 
with horizontally positioned bricks randomly set in the joints (fig. 76). 

In my opinion, the initial construction of the Panagia sto Kozili should 
also be dated to this period (fig. 77). Remains of this construction phase 
may be seen on the E side of the N and S walls. Evidence for dating them 
to this period relies, first of all, on the construction of the window arches 
once seen on the N facade: they were made of bricks in a simple, radiate 
arrangement and outlined with rows of bricks. Secondly, the easternmost 
window arch cuts into a frieze of brickwork decoration consisting of par- 
allel perpendicular bricks outlined by a dogtooth band; at the beginning 
of this frieze there is a pattern of pseudo-Kufic letters. Furthermore, three 
triangular- and diagonal-shaped ceramic tiles cover the gap in between 
the arches of the first two openings. All these brickwork patterns together 
with the Type 5 masonry of this part of the N wall indicate such a dat- 
ing. On the S wall too the masonry is similar (fig. 78). Last but not least, 
there is a remarkable similarity between the masonries described above 
and those of the Middle Byzantine church and secular buildings of the 
N Complex in the Castle of Nafpaktos discussed below. This similarity sug- 
gests not only a chronological relationship between the Panagia sto Kozili 


403 See also Church 'A' at Astakos, the Episkopi church in Mastro and Ag. Vassileios 
stin Gefyra. 

404 See also Panagia Trimitou Katholikon, Ag. Triada at Mavrikas and Ag. Paraskevi tou 
Drakou of the 10th and nth c. 

405 See also Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri, Ag. Stefanos at Rivio and the Katholikon of the 
Vlacherna Monastery of the gth and 1oth c. 

406 Gkioles 1987, 121. 

407 This pattern has been discussed in Chapter 1.IL2.A. above. 
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and the Middle Byzantine buildings inside the Castle of Nafpaktos but 
also the existence of travelling workshops. 

During the eleventh century the church of Ag. Georgios at Ag. Georgios 
was restored. The upper part of the apse was now built according to a 
polygonal plan while the masonry was now of Types 7a and 7b (cloisonné) 
(fig. 39). 

In the second half of the century Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou at Ambelia 
was built. The masonry is Type 3, consisting of rubble in irregular courses 
with a few bricks set randomly in the joints. A dogtooth band runs along 
the walls and around the dome. The window-arches are made of bricks in 
a radiate arrangement, outlined by a simple semi-circular row of bricks. 

Some religious buildings which were most probably constructed during 
the second half of the eleventh or the first half of the twelfth century also 
present similarities in masonry. These are the basilica of Ag. Georgios on 
the site of Ag. Theodora in Arta, the chapel at Komenou Ave in Arta, the 
chapel at Skala (fig. 79), the chapel at the SW corner of Parigoritissa in 
Arta, the old church of Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon and the old 
church of Ag. Stefanos in Nafpaktos. Of these last two monuments unfor- 
tunately only very small parts survive — only one corner of Ag. Stefanos 
and only the inner part of the apse and N wall of Ag. Ioannis. The masonry 
of these churches consists of unhewn rubble of various sizes in irregular 
courses together with horizontally positioned brick- or tile-fragments set 
randomly in the joints; a few bricks have also been diagonally positioned 
to fill gaps. Exceptions to the above pattern are found at Ag. Georgios and 
the chapel at Parigoritissa. They are built using squared rubble in courses 
with bricks set in the joints; bricks are mostly horizontally positioned but 
a few are vertical. Apses are still built on a semicircular plan. 

In the second half of the twelfth century Ag. Ioannis Theologos near 
Efpalio was built. Its apse was semi-hexagonal and its masonry of Type 7b 
cloisonné. On the other hand, the lack of dogtooth bands and brickwork 
decoration (used both before and after this period), the stone cornice of 
the apse (instead of a brick one) as well as the fact that apse is based on 
a podium have led to this dating. 

A restoration of Panagia sto Kozili must be dated, I think, towards the 
end of the twelfth century. The restoration is visible at the W part of the 
N wall (fig. 77) and consists of Type 5 rubble masonry in the upper parts of 
the walls, with brick courses along the horizontal joints and many parallel, 
horizontally positioned, bricks in the vertical joints as well as of repairs on 
the N wall (i.e. replacement of a brick arch with a stone one). 
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The masonry of the W part of the church (narthex) recalls that of Ag. 
Nikolaos tis Rodias which will be discussed below. It is made of ashlar 
masonry in the lower part of the walls with brick only in the horizon- 
tal joints. Brick arches have been replaced by stone ones but these are 
still outlined with a dogtooth band; a dogtooth band also runs along the 
W facade at a moderate height. Apart from Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias (dated 
to the turn of the thirteenth century), these features bring to mind the 
churches of Ag. Moni in Doris (dated to 1199)*99 and of the Evagelistria 
Polyportous at Erateini, Doris (twelfth century).4°° 

To sum up, in the Panagia sto Kozili at least two (maybe three) construc- 
tion phases have been dated to the Middle Byzantine period (fig. 77):41? the 
eastern part of the building must date to the end of tenth or the eleventh 
century and the western part to the end of the twelfth century or the tum 
to the thirteenth century. However, an intermediate restoration phase can- 
not be excluded; at least on the N wall, it seems that the plan had been 
changed more than once. The later restorations of the building make it 
difficult to discern the initial phases; these later works (in the upper parts 
of the building and in the walling-up of the openings in the aisles' arcades) 
probably date during the Late Byzantine and Post-Byzantine periods as 
indicated by their Type 10 masonry and the historical evidence. 

The last religious building to be discussed in this study is Ag. Nikolaos 
tis Rodias at Kirkizates, dated to the turn of the twelfth to the thirteenth 
century (ca. 180-1220). Its masonry consists of roughly dressed rubble 
built in a regular cloisonné with ashlars in the lower parts of walls (fig. 80). 
The dome now has double-light windows. The building is decorated with 
numerous sculptures dated to the same period as well as with brickwork 
in dogtooth and meander patterns. 


Lb. The Chronology of Masonries in Religious Buildings Generally Dated 
Within the Seventh-Twelfth Centuries 
Six more churches are dated during the Middle Byzantine period but no 
accurate chronology has yet been assigned to them. 

1. The built fabric of the Ypsili Panagia church does not allow a very 
precise dating because of its very poor state of preservation. It has been 
vaguely dated to somewhere in the tenth-twelfth centuries on the basis 


408 For the architecture of this church see Bouras, Boura 2002, 25-26. 

409 Bouras, Boura 2002, 131-3. 

410 A dating sometime in the Middle Byzantine period has also been suggested by 
Tsouris (1988, 138). 
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of its masonry. Its masonry — of ashlars and squared rubble in courses 
with horizontally and vertically positioned bricks set in the joints — and 
its semicircular apse are reminiscent of Middle Byzantine monuments 
(fig. 81a-b). Ashlars recall masonry of the eighth to ninth and of the twelfth 
century. In my opinion, the limited and irregular use of bricks probably 
points to the earlier dating, though no conclusion can be drawn without 
further investigation. 

2. The building known as 'Northern Complex' at the Castle of Nafpaktos, 
only identifiable by a small section of masonry on the N side ofthe enceinte 
has also been considered a Middle Byzantine church once located inside 
the citadel of the Castle (fig. 82).412 This section of masonry consists of an 
arched window, a doorway with an arched lintel and extensive brickwork 
of dogtooth and pseudo-Kufic patterns (figs. 82, 53c). These remains have 
been of course thought originally to have been the N wall of another build- 
ing on this site and been integrated into the enceinte at some later date 
(after the collapse of this entire part of the Castle). It is believed that this 
building was substantial and dated to the Middle Byzantine period.^!? It 
has also been suggested that it was a church on the basis of the masonry;*!^ 
this idea is endorsed by other archaeological evidence, namely a twelfth- 
century inscription mentioning the foundation of a monument and more 
eleventh- and twelfth-century architectural sculptures found in or around 
the castle or embedded in the enceinte, as discussed elsewhere.^!5 

The Type 5 masonry used in this part of the walls as well as the brick- 
work patterns strongly suggest a date during the Middle Byzantine period. 
Furthermore, as discussed above, the masonry presents great similarities 
with that of the Panagia sto Kozili (first phase) and other buildings in the 
N complex (see the discussion of secular buildings below), thus imply- 
ing a chronological relationship and maybe that they were constructed 
by the same workshop. According to the remarks made above in relation 
to the Panagia sto Kozili, that date should probably be somewhere in the 
eleventh century. In any case, all datings remain hypothetical until further 
investigation. 


^! [thas been dated by P. Vocotopoulos, A. Paliouras and Ch. Katsibinis, see Inventory, 
Part 5, below. 

42 See relevant entry in the Inventory, Part 5 below. 

413 Konstantios 1991, 604; Athanasoulis, Androudis 2004, 518—519. 

^^ By Konstantios (1981b, 293; 1982a, 278; 1991, 604). 

415 For an account of this evidence, see below relevant entry in the Inventory, Part 5. 
For a discussion of the inscription and sculptures, see Part 2, Chapters 2 and 3.II. (I6, Sc44 
and Table n, esp. nos. 106-108). 
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3. The old Katholikon of Moni Myrtias was built of roughly dressed rub- 
ble in courses without bricks. Dogtooth brickwork bands outline the top 
of the apse and the brickwork circle in the E gable. All the above, together 
with the radiate-pattern brickwork and the twelfth-century frescoes of the 
interior, suggest the building should be dated in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

4. The church on the site of Ag. Sophia at Ag. Sophia had a semicircular 
apse. However, since only the foundations survive, no further observa- 
tions are possible. 

5. Ag. Dimitrios at Matsouki has also been dated to the Middle Byzantine 
period prior to its sinking under the waters of the Stratos Reservoir.*!6 The 
general impression given by its apse suggests a rather early monument of 
unhewn rubble built in courses with occasional courses of brick.^" The 
window appears to have been single-light and very narrow; its arched 
frame is limited to the upper part of the window i.e. between the spring- 
ers. It is outlined by a dogtooth brickwork band limited to this part of the 
building (i.e. it does not run around the walls of the church). On the basis 
of these observations and by comparison with the construction of the reli- 
gious monuments previously discussed in this chapter, I would suggest 
that a provisional dating in the late ninth or early tenth century would 
not be out of place. 

6. Finally, the church of Ag. Sophia in the Castle of Vonitsa has also 
been dated to the Middle Byzantine period.^'? But the building has been 
subjected to such extensive transformation that further observations are 
impossible at this point. 


Lc. Imprecisely Dated or Undated Religious Buildings 
The imprecisely dated or undated religious buildings included in this 
study can be divided into two categories: 


A. These churches could be — entirely or partly — dated to the Middle 
Byzantine period but which it has not been possible to investigate (so 
they can only be considered potential Middle Byzantine sites). 

B. Buildings considered to be Late- or Post-Byzantine but which either 
have construction phases which could date to the Middle Byzantine 


416 Konstantios 1991, 603. 
417 [bid. pl. 121. 
^18 Vocotopoulos 19842, 113-114. 
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period or there is evidence suggesting that they have been built on top 
of earlier, Middle Byzantine ones (so they are also considered potential 
Middle Byzantine sites). 


A.1. The Soteira church also known as Metochi Paleopanagias at Koukoura 
near Efpalio was built of rubble masonry divided into zones by sin- 
gle brick courses and was decorated with a brickwork cross (fig. 51a).4!? 
Both this masonry and the cross recall tenth-century structures in the 
area.??? Yet the upper part of the masonry, which includes the cross, is of 
Type 7b (rubble courses with single or double bricks in a regular cloisonné 
masonry); this should indicate a rather later dating, maybe even in the 
thirteenth century. 

A.2. Of the Basilica ‘Sr’ in Nikopolis only the apse masonry has been 
recorded.??! It was built in rubble set in a thick layer of mortar and 
divided into zones by rows of brickwork. The wall was reveted with mor- 
tar in which decorative, incised fishbone patterns had been made with a 
trowel. This kind of masonry recalls tenth-century churches in the area 
while the incised patterns in the mortar recall those of the old church of 
Ag. Stefanos at Rivio. But no further observations can be made without 
further investigation. 

A.3. The church on the bank of the Arachthos in Arta had a semicircu- 
lar apse built on a podium of ashlars.*?? The masonry consisted of rubble 
with brick-elements randomly set in the joints; this description fits tenth- 
eleventh-century churches in the area. The same goes for the podium, as 
the apses of Church 'A' at Astakos and Ag. Ioannis near Efpalio are also 
built on podia. However, these features are not adequate evidence for dat- 
ing this little known building. 

A.4. The Katholikon of Ag. Ioannis Monastery at Koukoura near Efpalio 
was built in the cloisonné technique and dates to a period later than the 
twelfth century.??? The original masonry is hardly visible in the enceinte; 
so no comments can be made without further investigation. 

A.5. An old church in the Monastery of the Panagia on Mt. Vlochos can 
only be traced in two arches chiselled in the rock. A fallen column may 


419 Katsaros 1992-1993, 125-133. 

420 The Dyo Ekklesies at Stamna. 

421 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 - Chapter 2 below. 
422 Papadopoulou 1984. 

423 Katsaros 1980a, 45-46, note 112. 
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also have been part of it. They are all impossible to date or discuss without 
further evidence. 

A.6 — A.7. — A.8. The churches at Pleuron near Aetoliko, in the Castle 
of Ligovitsi and at Ag. Dimitrios on Mt. Varassova North-East have been 
described as built of rubble, mortar and bricks. A dating for these build- 
ings in the Middle Byzantine period is not unlikely but can only be 
hypothetical. 

B... The church of the Panagia Alichniotissa has previously been dated 
to the fourteenth century on the basis of the brick decoration of its apse.*?* 
However, it is obvious that the fourteenth-century apse has been attached 
to an older building (fig. 83). In the masonry of the N and S walls at least 
four different styles can be discerned (fig. 84). In the lower parts of the 
walls courses of rubble alternate with single courses of bricks. Higher up 
there is rubble masonry divided into zones by courses of brick. This zone 
is succeeded by rubble masonry in which bricks are set in the horizontal 
joints — the bricks are mostly horizontally positioned and less frequently 
diagonally or vertically. Finally, cloisonné style masonry occupies the 
uppermost parts of the walls. As regards other features of this building, 
the window is single-light and narrow and its arched frame is made of 
bricks in a simple, radiate arrangement. All the above remarks could sug- 
gest an earlier dating of some of the construction phases, i.e. to the Middle 
Byzantine period. The masonry used and the window type are linked to 
the second half of tenth- or to the early eleventh centur 275 However, as 
the exterior of the building has now been painted, no further observations 
are possible. 

B.2. The Church of Ai-Giannis in the cemetery of Vonitsa (fig. 85) is as 
yet unpublished; only Kaponis has briefly commented on it suggesting a 
provisional dating in the tenth-eleventh centuries.*?6 It is obvious that 
the building had more than one construction phase, with the original a 
three-aisled basilica plan and the latest a single-aisled plan (confined to 
the central nave of the old basilica). The first phase is traceable in the W 
and S walls, where the masonry consists of random rubble divided into 
zones by horizontal courses of bricks while horizontally positioned bricks 
are also randomly set in the horizontal joints. It is not possible that this 
first building dated to the Middle Byzantine period and the embedded 


424 Paliouras 20042, 313; Tsouris 1988, 197-8. 
425 See Gkioles 1987, 121. 
426 Kaponis 2006, 222. 
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sculpture could have been made for that early phase. Therefore, I consider 
Kaponis' provisional dating to the tenth-eleventh centuries plausible. 

B.3. — B.4. — B.5. A further three churches were built of spolia with brick 
occasionally filling the gaps among the stones: Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki in 
Vurnikas, Lefkada, Church 'B' in the Castle of Astakos and the Taxiarches 
on Mt. Zalongo (fig. 44). In my opinion the architecture of these buildings 
does not currently point to their being Middle Byzantine sites. 


II. Observations on the Dating of Masonries Used in Fortifications 
On the basis of the masonry evidence, I think it advisable to discuss the 
potential existence of Middle Byzantine construction phases in the fol- 
lowing 19 fortified sites. 

For reasons which will be explained below, Middle Byzantine construc- 
tion phases seem very probable in: 


1. Castle of Aetos 5. Castle of Arta 

2. Castle of Astakos 6. Castle of Rogoi in Nea Kerassounda 
3. Castle of Vonitsa 7. Enceinte in Nikopolis 

4. Castle of Nafpaktos 8. Castle of Koulmos in Lefkada 


Construction phases from the Middle Byzantine period may exist in the 
following fortifications (though this has yet to be confirmed) as will be 
discussed below: 


9. Angelokastro 15. Castle of Ligovitsi 
10. Tower at Ag. Ilias 16. Trigardo in ancient Oeniades 
u. Castle of Amfilochia 17. Castle of Riza 
12. Castle of Embessos 18. Castle of Paravola 


13. Castle of Episkopi, Kalamos 19. Phidokastro 
14. Castle at Glosses, Kandila 


By contrast I think that the Castles at Vlochos and Kambos and the tower 
at Katochi must be dated after the twelfth century, on the basis of the 
masonry types 9 and 10 (fig. 221). Fortifications nos. 9 and 15; 10 and 17; 12, 
14, 18 and 19 will be discussed together. 


1. Castle of Aetos 

In the remains of the Castle of Aetos at least four different masonries 
related to different occupation phases have been observed (masonry 
Types 2, 3, 4, 9, figs. 12, 13, 29, 35, 42, 219). Of these at least three — Types 
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2, 3 and 4 —most probably date to the Middle Byzantine period, and more 
specifically to the seventh-tenth centuries, while constructions made of 
Type 9-masonry probably represent a Late Byzantine phase of the site. 
Nevertheless, it is very difficult to make further observations because of 
the dense vegetation on the site which makes it hard to investigate further. 
Thus the site has been dated with the help of other kinds of evidence. 


2. Castle of Astakos 

A big part of the constructions at the Castle of Astakos is likewise covered 
by vegetation which hinders investigation. Various masonries resembling 
Types 2, 3, 4, 9 and 10 have been observed (fig. 86a—b). From this variety one 
may conclude that the initial phases of the site in the seventh-ninth century 
were succeeded by continuous occupation into the Post-Byzantine periods. 


3. Castle of Vonitsa 

The Castle of Vonitsa has also had more than one construction phase 
as is evident from the differences in masonry among the various parts. 
Two main types of masonry have been observed, which are very close 
to Types 4 and 9 described above. Apart from the church of Ag. Sophia 
inside the citadel, the outer line of walls and the rectangular building K7 
they suround, as well as the SE upper transverse wall (figs. 87a-b) are 
most probably Byzantine but impossible to date more precisely without 
additional data. Koder & Soustal have dated them to the Comnenian 
period: this is confirmed by Foss's dating of this exact type of masonry (a 
strong rubble core reveted with a layer of mortar) to the reign of Manuel 
I (second half of the twelfth century).*2” Dating these parts of the forti- 
fication during this period, without excluding the possible existence of 
earlier phases, is encouraged by several morphological elements (such as 
the arcade-type windows which are framed by stone arches outlined by 
dogtooth bands and the use of Type 4 masonry) as well as by the presence 
of a Middle Byzantine church and by historical evidence. Some Type 9 
masonry is probably related to later occupation phases. 


4. Castle of Nafpaktos 


In the Castle of Nafpaktos the existence of several construction phases is 
very obvious in the successive zones of different kind of masonries. The 


427 Foss 1991, 799. 
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initial phase is dated to the Hellenistic period and is occasionally still vis- 
ible in the lower part of the enceinte. On the W and N sides of the outer 
line of walls a later, medieval superstructure has been added. This has 
been previously dated “to the Late Byzantine period at the earliest”.428 

It will be suggested here that on the grounds of morphological criteria 
(i.e. the presence of masonries of the types 2, 4, 6, 9, 10) this superstruc- 
ture dates to more than one medieval phases of construction (figs. 34, 37, 
88, 89). For the same reasons — and also because of the supplementary 
archaeological and historical evidence discussed elsewhere??? — I also 
think that at least two or three medieval construction phases (represented 
by masonries of Types 2, 4 and 6 respectively) date to the Middle Byzantine 
period. These must have belonged to the various repairs which took place 
from the sixth century (after the AD 552 destruction) up to the twelfth 
century. This argument is further endorsed by the existence of Middle 
Byzantine remains in the S part of the citadel as well as by other evidence: 
i.e. the secular complex around the church of Ag. Ilias (figs. 105-106) and 
the religious monument mentioned in the inscription I6 (possibly built 
with the masonry shown in fig. 82) suggest that a Middle Byzantine phase 
of the castle definitely existed. Unfortunately its remains have been inte- 
grated into the later constructions represented by masonry Types 9-10; 
but the sources do mention repairs in the year 1218 and during the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century as explained below.*30 

The building located within the inner citadel (Kastraki) adjacent to the 
N side of the enceinte has been subjected to extensive later repairs. The 
presence of the embedded, eleventh- to twelfth-century sculptures in and 
around the building makes it very likely that a Byzantine structure of the 
same period was once located on this site, as was very often the case in 
the highest and strongest point in Byzantine fortifications.*?! 

As for the large bastion made of opus mixtum masonry (in which large 
ashlars in courses alternate with brick bands and brick fragments set in 
the vertical joints) it was obviously once part of the outer line of walls. But 
its date is rather problematic, as discussed above.*?? 


428 Theocharidou 1999, 40. 

429 See Part 3 — Chapters 1 & 3 and relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

430 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

431 See Chapter 3.I below. 

432 The reason is that certain variations of this technique can be confused with Late 
Byzantine masonries : see Part 2 — Chapter 1, section 1.IL2.A, masonry Type 1, above. 
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5. Castle of Arta 

At the Castle of Arta, the initial Byzantine construction is also built on a 
Hellenistic enceinte and has more than one phase (fig. 90). Parts of the 
enceinte, constructed according to methods which were common in the 
Middle Byzantine period, have been observed on the NE and the E sides 
of the enceinte as well as in the citadel (masonry Types 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 as 
illustrated in figs. 90, 91, 57). The part of the castle called Alichniotissa 
(fig. 57) presents a zone of decorative masonry along the upper part of the 
inner facade of the enceinte: this part looks like repair work and consists 
of a band of ornamental brickwork. 

The Castle of Arta has previously been dated to the Late Byzantine 
period. Although no reasoning has been provided for this dating, one may 
assume that one indicator could have been the extensive ornamentation 
of the thirteenth-century churches of Arta with brickwork which also 
appears in the castle in the 'Alichniotissa'. 

I believe that this Late Byzantine dating should be revised for the fol- 
lowing reasons. It has already been suggested that rubble masonry with 
ornamental brickwork is a feature of fortifications in Asia Minor dating 
to the early Comnenian period, i.e. the reigns of Alexios I and John II 
(end of the eleventh — mid-twelfth century) and that from the time of 
Manuel I Komnenos (second half of the twelfth century) ornamentation 
is abandoned and the masonry consists of a strong rubble core reveted 
with mortar and reinforced with transverse wooden beams.*?? This tech- 
nique, described above as masonry Type 9, remained in use during the 
Late Byzantine period. It is not certain whether the above datings also 
apply to fortfications in Epirus. The specific brickwork motifs found in 
the 'Alichniotissa' have been dated to between ca. AD 1000 and the twelfth 
century in Kastoria.*?^ Other features of the masonry in the ‘Alichniotissa’ 
are the use of transverse wooden beams, the thinness of the walls and 
the random rubble masonry core. A combination of all the above features 
with brickwork has been dated from the tenth century onwards in build- 
ings in Greece, the Balkans and in Asia Minor.*?5 

Furthermore, even if one accepts the hypothesis that the brickwork 
zone in the 'Alichniotissa' dates to the thirteenth century, as previously 
suggested, the part of the enceinte under it is constructed in a completely 


433 Foss 1991, 799; Foss 1982, 182-3. 
49^ These are the chevron pattern creating continuous triangles (see $A.2 above). 
435 Velenis 1981, 901-903; Foss, Winfield 1986, 28. 
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different technique (simple random rubble reveted with mortar) and must 
obviously be earlier than the thirteenth-century repair. The investigation 
of the external facade of this same part of the enceinte revealed the use of 
masonries of Types 3, 4 and 5 which have so far been dated to the ninth- 
eleventh centuries. Therefore, on the basis of the aforementioned criteria, 
I think there must have been a Middle Byzantine construction phase in 
the Castle of Arta. 


6. Castle of Rogoi 

The Castle of Rogoi is also generally considered to be Late Byzantine due 
to the fact that it is regularly mentioned in fourteenth-century texts and 
because of the archaeological evidence. However, Sotirios Dakaris has 
given the following ambiguous dating for the Byzantine enceinte: “either 
during the ninth or during the thirteenth century” — based, I believe, on 
historical evidence — but he distinguished at least four different medieval 
construction phases.^?6 

The castle is a massive and certainly, in my opinion, a very interesting 
construction with many different occupation phases and repairs — which 
are very easy to recognize from the morphological differences in suc- 
cessive zones of masonry. The initial, ancient building is visible in some 
of the lower parts of the walls as well as in an entire section of ancient 
masonry surviving on the N side of the hill below the level of the medi- 
eval enceinte (figs. 92, 93). A large part of the castle is today covered by 
vegetation and alluvial deposits as discussed elsewhere.^?7 Of the part 
still visible nowadays many constructions — notably the upper parts of 
the enceinte and one of the transverse walls (figs. 41, 93) — probably date 
to the Late Byzantine period or later.*?? 

However, five distinct phases are represented by different types of 
masonry in the — exclusively medieval — Tower 'H' (see relevant Inventory 
entry in Part 5 below and fig. 41). Of two successive construction phases of 
this tower, the first one consists of random rubble with the use of spolia 
(masonry Types 2 and 3 similar to that of tower 'E' shown in fig. 94) and 
the second one of rubble masonry in courses with brick fragments set in 


436 Dakaris 1977, 229, 233; See detailed discussion in the relevant Inventory entry, 
Part 5 below. 

437 See Part 1 — Chapter 2 above and relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

438 See Tsouris 1983, 150 on the dating of a type of cloisonné technique used on a Late 
Byzantine tower dated by comparison with the Tower of Thomas in Ioannina and other 
fortification works. 
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the joints (masonry Types 4 and 5, similar to that of other towers illus- 
trated in figs. 36, 92, 226). Thus these two phases could be dated to the 
ninth-eleventh and twelfth centuries respectively. A third band of masonry 
above them represents a third phase of construction, possibly during the 
Middle Byzantine period (fig. 41). It consists of all rubble masonry in regu- 
lar courses with brick fragments set in the joints but with the courses of 
stone now alternating with courses of brick. This type of masonry is dated 
after the eleventh century. These first three types of masonry have been 
used in the outer line of walls at levels which are no longer visible — being 
all covered up by alluvium and vegetation — but one can discern some 
traces of them in older illustrations.429 What is visible nowadays are the 
fourth and fifth phases, built of masonries similar to Types 8 and 9 in the 
upper parts of the tower. 

Finally, the Type 4 masonries — seen here observed in the tower T 
(fig. 92), on part of the enceinte near the entrance to the citadel (fig. 36) 
as well as along the whole eastern part of the enceinte in between towers 
‘B’ and 'E' - date from the end of the tenth century onwards as discussed 
above. However, in the past this part of the walls has been attributed to 
the Palaiologan period.^^9 

It is true that brick is used in a very irregular way in these parts: some- 
times filling gaps created by the variable dimensions of spolia, at other 
times in bands or in the vertical joints. Parallel, horizontally-positioned 
brick-fragments have been used in the vertical joints in rubble masonries 
from the beginning of the Middle Byzantine period but only in isolated 
instances, where this technique was imposed by the diversity of the stone 
building materials; I think this was the case at the Castle of Rogoi. This 
technique gradually spread, involving more combinations of bricks (ver- 
tically or diagonally positioned, bands of three — five courses etc.) and 
eventually developed into the construction technique, which became very 
common during the Late Byzantine period.^^! 

In my opinion the overall building material and techniques provide 
evidence for at least three systematic attempts to reconstruct the forti- 
fications, superposed on the ancient phase of the enceinte. During the 
first an attempt was made to construct the fortification using spolia from 
the ancient fortress and squared rubble, mortar and brick fragments. The 


439 Such as that by D. Nicol in Sakellariou 1997, 209: fig. 165. 
440 Brikas, Tsouris 1999, 82. 
^*1 Tsouris 1998, 445. 
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second reconstruction phase is represented by a type of masonry con- 
sisting of courses of rubble alternating with courses of brick. During the 
third phase, a superstructure was built using random rubble masonry 
with more limited use of brick. However, in between the two, extensive 
repairs of many different parts of the castle are evident from the patches 
of masonry resembling two different cloisonné variations. 

It is also clear from the patches of masonry all over the building that 
there have been numerous repairs. Most of the n types of masonry 
described above (in Chapter 1, Section 11L2.A.) can be found in this 
building. It is therefore evident that it has been in use for a very long 
time and that therefore it has been constantly repaired with successive 
recycling of older building material, which makes it even harder to 
distinguish between repairs. Additional evidence (such as the eleventh- 
century church apse and embedded sculpture, as well as historical ref- 
erences and geological data, see relevant entry in the Inventory, Part 5, 
Chapter 2) endorse the aforementioned dating which remains to be con- 
firmed by a thorough investigation of the buildings architecture. 


7. Fortifications of Nikopolis 

The greater part of the enceinte at Nikopolis is constructed according 
to the typical method used in Justinianic fortifications, i.e. opus mixtum 
(masonry Type 1, fig. 33). However, later repairs have been observed in 
parts of W sector of the enceinte, where the masonry must be dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period (Types 4, 5, figs. 95a-b). It is a moot point as to 
whether the dogtooth pattern of the brickwork band used in these Middle 
Byzantine repairs should be used as an argument for dating them immedi- 
ately after the year AD 873/4 — when the pattern is usually thought to have 
first appeared in a religious building, the Panagia at Skripou, Boeotia — or 
whether dogtooth ornament could have actually been used even before. 
In any case, what is certain is that dogtooth bands are found only in the 
upper parts of the enceinte where the masonry is later than the origi- 
nal construction: the masonry Types 4 and 5 used around and below the 
brickwork band (fig. 95a) indicate that the enceinte was repaired on one 
or more occasions between the ninth century and the time when the site 
was abandoned, which according to the historical evidence would not be 
later than the end of the eleventh century. 


8. Castle of Koulmos in Lefkada 
At the Castle of Koulmos different types of masonry can be distinguished 
in different parts of the enceinte. One group of buildings (on the N slope 
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of the middle hill of the ancient acropolis as well as the first, second and 
fifth parts of the enceinte on the W and N slopes of Koulmos Hill) has 
been constructed using Type 2 masonry (figs. 96a-b). Masonries resem- 
bling Types 3 and 4 are visible in most of the N part and above all in 
the S part of the enceinte. Finally, the rest of the S part of the enceinte 
is constructed using a different technique resembling Type 9 masonries 
(fig. 97). Therefore, morphological criteria suggest that this fortification 
must have had several construction phases dating from the seventh cen- 
tury to the Ottoman period. 


9, 15. Angelokastro — Castle of Ligovitsi 

At Angelokastro the inner line of walls, i.e. the citadel (fig. 98), and pos- 
sibly the gate in the outer line of walls (fig. 99) seem to have been Middle 
Byzantine constructions.^^? By contrast, the outer enceinte has been dated 
to the Late Byzantine period on the basis of its masonry.^^? 

Type 3 masonry used in the gate is common in other Middle Byzantine 
fortifications in this area. The inner enceinte, made of Type 4 masonry, 
has been reinforced with wooden beams, a technique also found at the 
Castle of Arta (as discussed above), at the Castle of Pydna in the tenth 
century and in many religious monuments.^^^ Also the brickwork pattern 
representing a Tree of Life, found in other Middle Byzantine fortifications 
as discussed above, may possibly indicate that the building dates to this 
period. 

The existence of a similar pattern on a gate in the nearby Castle of 
Ligovitsi may indicate that both were constructed by the same work- 
shop — or even involved the same donor? — which would mean a more or 
less similar dating for both works. The description of the castle by some 
scholars provides information which does not exclude a Middle Byzantine 
dating. This information refers to details of the types of masonry and lime- 
mortar (Type 2), to the brickwork pattern of the Tree of Life and the simi- 
larity of the Castle of Ligovitsi to that of Aetos. 


n. Castle of Amfilochia 
On this site the visible part of the medieval fortifications is very small. 
Masonries of Types 2, 10 and 11 have been observed so the dating is rather 


442 Tsouris 1988, 287, note 469. 
443 Tsouris 1988, 6. 
444 Markt 2001, 42; Velenis 1981, 901-903. 
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ambiguous. It seems more appropriate to date this site during Post- 
Byzantine periods, though not without further investigation. 


10, 17. Trigardo — Tower at Ag. Ilias 

These buildings are made of masonries resembling Type 4 discussed above 
(figs. 100, 228) with use of Type 2 mortar. This means that they can be dated 
to the Middle Byzantine period. However, as such a small part of them 
survives, they are impossible to precisely date without further evidence. 


16. Castle of Paravola 

Masonries used in parts of the citadel of the Paravola enceinte are of 
Type 4 (fig. 101). They strongly recall the masonries used in the surviving 
part of the fortifications at Ag. Triada hill in Kato Vassiliki (fig. 102) and 
the buildings in the agora at Stratos (fig. 103). I think it is very possible that 
the enceinte was originally built during the Middle Byzantine period but 
it is almost certain to have undergone later reconstruction. 


12, 14, 18, 19. Castles at Embessos, Episkopi in Kalamos, Glosses in Kandila, 
Riza and Phidokastro 

Unfortunately it is not possible to make any observations on the dating of 
these sites for the moment, because of the lack of new evidence. As their 
locations were either inaccessible or only accessible by sea, any accounts 
of them must be based on the existing literature. 


III. Observations Regarding the Dating of Masonries Used in Secular 
Buildings 


The construction of houses has been discussed in the overall account of 
their architecture in Chapter 1.1.4. Some instances of other secular build- 
ings will be commented on here. 

i Building in the Castle of Arta. 

The rectangular building on the E side of the enceinte seems to have 
had two different construction phases (fig. 104).44° The initial construc- 
tion is most visible in the NE part of the building and it was made of 
masonry of Types 2 or 3; ashlars (spolia from the ancient city) and rubble 
were built in irregular courses and any gaps created by the irregular size 
of the stones were filled in by horizontally positioned bricks. Part of the E 
wall is reveted with mortar, but it is not clear if that dates back to the first 


445 This building has been discussed above in Chapter 1, Section 1.I.4.A, SILa. 
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construction phase. A dating of this phase to the Middle Byzantine period 
(maybe the eleventh century) is not improbable. 

The masonry of the second construction phase is very similar to that 
of the W part of the Panagia sto Kozili (dated to the end of twelfth or even 
the turn of the thirteenth century) and many thirteenth-century build- 
ings in Arta, with ashlars and horizontally positioned bricks forming an 
irregular cloisonné. At this time some changes were made to the building: 
the S part of the E wall and a part of the S wall were repaired and the 
E entrance gate was walled-up. 

2. The building on the S-W side of the hill of Ag. Merkourios in Arta was 
described as “built of mixed stone and brick masonry, in which undressed 
stones and reused ancient ashlars were bound with mortar, bricks were 
set in the joints";^^9 the description recalls the masonry of the building 
on the E side of the enceinte of the Castle of Arta. However no further 
remarks can be made without further investigation. 

3. Several buildings by the ‘Northern Complex’ in the citadel of the 
Castle of Nafpaktos (next to the modern church of Ag. Ilias) may also 
partly date to the Middle Byzantine period (figs. 105-106).*^7 In particular, 
one of them, known as the ‘Bath House’, is quite large but its roof and 
the upper parts of the walls have collapsed (fig. 105a—b). Its initial phase 
has been dated to the Middle Byzantine period 179 The type of masonry 
(Type 5) and windows (Type 2) could indicate that the building dates to 
the tenth-twelfth centuries (fig. 105a—b). As discussed above, the masonry 
is very similar to that of the Panagia sto Kozili (first phase) and other 
buildings ofthe 'N complex' (see below for the relevant discussion of secu- 
lar buildings), thus implying a chronological relationship between them 
and maybe that they were constructed by the same workshop. In any case, 
all datings remain hypothetical until further investigation. 

4. The buildings in the agora at Stratos are constructions built of spolia, 
squared stones and lime-mortar with earth floors. Building 1 was cov- 
ered with a tiled roof. Their Type 5 masonry suggests a chronology in the 
tenth-eleventh centuries. 


446 Papadopoulou 1992a, 382. 

447 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

448 [t has been dated by D. Athanasoulis and P. Androudis, see relevant Inventory entry 
in Part 5 below. 
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5. Building in the monastery of Panagia sto Kozili 

This building has also had at least two construction phases.*#9 The 
masonry of the first phase consisted of ashlar and brick built in a regular 
cloisonné system while that of the second phase is rubble with brick frag- 
ments set randomly in some joints (fig. 107). According to the masonry 
both buildings should probably be dated after the twelfth century (per- 
haps in the thirteenth-fourteenth century the first phase and a Post- 
Byzantine period for the second). Of course datings remain hypothetical 
pending thorough investigation. 

6. The building to the S-W of the Katholikon of the Panagia Trimitou 
Monastery was of very similar masonry to the Katholikon itself and it 
must date to the same period (tenth century, fig. 70). The decoration of 
the double-light window on its E wall confirms this dating. However no 
further remarks are possible since the building has not been excavated. 


1.11]. CONCLUSIONS 


The buildings under investigation in Epirus are usually of rather small 
dimensions and present a noticeable diversity of plans and arrangements. 
Exceptions to this rule are found in the fortifications which are inclined 
to be massive constructions, although identifying their Middle Byzantine 
forms is often problematic. Churches — with very few exceptions — are 
normally small and their architectural features more or less conform to 
the norms of the 'Helladic School’ of Byzantine architecture. Burial spaces, 
houses, roads and fortifications seem to follow the basic rules in construc- 
tion of similar buildings as in other parts of the Byzantine world. 

Yet when it comes to influences from or relations with neighbouring 
regions, there seem to have been closer connections with architecture in 
Macedonia and the Peloponnese than with that of Thessaly and the east- 
ern part of Central Greece. Buildings in these areas seem to have shared 
both construction and decorative practices. This relationship is also 
confirmed by the evidence of architectural sculptures and small finds dis- 
cussed below (in the Conclusions of Chapters 3 and 4 of Part 2). 

As regards the construction methods and masonry, generally speaking, 
those which have been seen in buildings located within the investigated 
area of Epirus present great diversity. Relative uniformity, for example, 


449 This building has been discussed in Chapter 1, Section 1.I.2.B, above. 
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is observed in the masonry used in religious buildings but not so much 
in fortifications. This is not surprising, if one takes into account some of 
the requirements of Byzantine fortified architecture. For example, forti- 
fications needed frequent repairs and they were much bigger construc- 
tions and hence could have necessitated more than one workshop being 
employed simultaneously and building in what may have been very dif- 
ferent styles.45° 

Nevertheless, a change in construction methods is obvious from the 
late sixth-seventh century and later, when compared with that of earlier 
buildings in the same area. So, unlike the Early Byzantine buildings made 
of opus mixtum, fortifications, churches, houses and graves dated within 
the seventh-ninth centuries present a very particular, basic style, using a 
mixture of pre-existing building materials (i.e. spolia) with rubble, gravel 
and fragments of bricks and/or tiles, described above in detail, all bonded 
with a strong type of mortar. This method was already applied in Early 
Byzantine constructions where spolia were combined with opus incertum 
and brick and tile fragments while column drums and architectural frag- 
ments were a common means of binding face to core according to the 
emblekton system.*?! However now spolia seem to be regularly coursed 
as to approximate ashlar and thus be stable by themselves while the face 
and core are not bound according to the emblekton system. This change in 
masonry has been attributed to the availability of new technology for pro- 
ducing mortar, which resulted in a variety of easier and faster construc- 
tion methods, using the most widely available building materials.^9? This 
may not have been the only explanation for this change. The difference 
in construction methods could also have been linked to changed condi- 
tions in the production and distribution of building materials as well as 
with other practical and financial aspects of construction and symbolic 
practices like the use of spolía.^93 


450 Velenis 1999. 

451 For example at the Hexamillion in Isthmia and the Post-Herulian wall in Athens. 

452 For a planner of military constructions, this method would have been an evident 
convenience, for example in case of urgent works in enemy territory. In that case, even if 
the available stone was very suitable for construction, it is far from obvious how they could 
have them dressed. See Foss, Winfield 1986, 25-29. 

453 On the changes in the production and distribution of building materials at this time, 
see Sodini 2002, esp. 140. The specific practical and financial aspects of construction at 
this time would plausibly have related to the general warfare, in Byzantium at this time, 
which would have been producing a disturbance in long-distance trade, on one hand, and 
a greater need for the restoration of existing fortifications and the construction of new 
ones, on the other. On the use of spolia, see relevant section in Chapter 1.11.1, above. 
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For a stronger and safer bonding of the aforementioned building 
materials, builders reinforced their constructions with horizontal brick- 
bands or transverse wooden beams - the latter being cheaper and faster 
to implement.*?^ The revetment of buildings with a layer of mortar was 
probably a way of protecting the interior from rainwater and other causes 
of damage. 

The common mid-ninth to twelfth-century masonries are develop- 
ments of the aforementioned new seventh-century technique; they now 
involve a more extensive use of brick — whether random or in regular pat- 
terns (e.g. in bands or using some sort of cloisonné technique) - though 
they occasionally imitate older architectural elements. Towards the end 
of the period in question, i.e. in the late twelfth century, the cloisonné 
technique became a well established part of the construction of religious 
monuments in this particular geographical area as seen in the tendency to 
create very careful, extremely ornamental, cloisonné masonry. 

The aforementioned construction methods developed in interdepend- 
ence with factors such as the availability of materials and artisans for any 
given site, the budget for each project, the specific defensive needs to be 
met by fortifications or the particular constructional or aesthetic prefer- 
ences in local and contemporary architecture. The last factor is not appar- 
ent in the case of the fortification works though they can be seen more 
clearly in relation to the religious buildings, as many scholars have already 
noted according to the extensive literature.^95 


454 Foss, Winfield 1986, 28. 
455 See Chapter 1.1.1.2. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DEDICATORY INSCRIPTIONS ON OR IN BUILDINGS 
(APPENDIX 1 AND TABLE 9) 


Byzantine Studies do not so far dispose of any published corpora of 
Byzantine inscriptions from North Western Greece.! The epigraphic sam- 
ple found in sites dated in the 7th-12th centuries is unfortunately small; it 
consists of eight building inscriptions. This is a very restricted number of 
inscriptions considering the huge amount of buildings constructed during 
the seventh-twelfth centuries. It seems then that the Middle Byzantine 
period in Epirus was poor in epigraphic evidence, when compared with 
the large number of inscriptions from the Early and Late Byzantine 
periods? Indeed a decline in epigraphy is attested all over the Byzantine 
world in this period.? 

It also seems that after the seventh century inscriptions only began 
to reappear ca. 1000 with the inscription I2 and that at Ag. Jason and 
Sossipatros in Corfu.^ This seems rather late compared with what hap- 
pened in other Byzantine provinces - e.g. inscriptions reappeared in the 
Peloponnese in the ninth century and in Thrace during the eighth century 
although in these regions, too, they were more numerous from the elev- 
enth century onwards? In Thessaly, too, Epirus’ immediate neighbour, 
inscriptions did not reappear until the eleventh century;® judging from 
the total number of inscriptions known for all Byzantine periods, one 
may conclude that there was less interest in epigraphy in this central and 
western part of the Greek mainland, with the exception of thirteenth- and 


! The revision of a preliminary research on the inscriptions of Epirus, conducted as 
part of my postgraduate studies, lies among my future publication prospects. The original 
dissertation can be found at the library of the Center of Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern 
Greek Studies of the University of Birmingham, UK (Veikou 1998). 

2 21 inscriptions have been recorded from Epirus dating to the 4th—6th c. and 40 dating 
in the 13th-15th c. See Veikou 1998, esp. 149. 

3 Mango 1991, 239-240. Among neighboring or more remote Byzantine provinces 12 
inscriptions of the Middle Byzantine period have been recorded in the Peloponnese, 
6 in Thessaly and 10 inscriptions in Western Thrace. See Veikou 1998, 160—162; Feissel, 
Philippidis-Braat 1985; Asdracha, Bakirtzis 1980; Avramea, Feissel 1987. 

^ Papadimitriou 1942-1944, 37-43. 

5 See Feissel, Philippidis-Braat 1985; Asdracha, Bakirtzis 1980. 

6 Avramea, Feissel 1987. 
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fourteenth-century Epirus as discussed in the Conclusions (chapter 2.II. 
below)." 


2.. THE INSCRIPTIONS 


Starting with the brick inscription (D, fig. 108) from the Castle of 
Angelokastro (S/N 15),? it so far remains illegible and undated. The incom- 
prehensible sequence of letters has lead to the hypothesis that it is incom- 
plete i.e. the inscription either started from the part to the left of the Tree 
of Life (see p. 128 above) or it continued further to the right; however, that 
does not seem likely as the masonry of the building is homogenous. 

Brick inscriptions on fortifications are not unusual, especially during 
the Late Byzantine period.? The usual content of such inscriptions was 
either the name of the patron!? or the year of the erection of the building 
or both.! One example is found on the so-called Tower of Thomas in the 
Castle of Ioannina; only the last part survives naming the donor but it is 
likely in this case that it originally extended to a higher level.!? Several brick 
inscriptions survive on thirteenth-century facades of religious buildings in 
Epirus. Compared with the Late Byzantine inscriptions in Epirus the one 
at Angelokastro is both brief and unclear; it has been observed that both 
these qualities are features of inscriptions on the walls of Constantinople.* 
Nor is the resemblance of the adjacent Tree-of-Life brickwork motif to the 
one of Ligovitsi Castle of great value as far as dating is concerned, since 
the dating of the site of Ligovitsi is also hypothetical; the style of masonry 
does allow a dating of the wall towards the end of the Middle or the begin- 
ning of the Late Byzantine period. 

The dedicatory inscription I2 from the large cave of Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos on Mt. Arakynthos (S/N 16) runs along a fresco depicting the 
Theotokos Spiliotissa (fig. 109).!6 


7 Veikou 1998, 161-2. 

8 The Site Numbers (S/N) refer to the Inventory in Part 5 of this study. 

9 See examples from Greek Thrace and Greek Macedonia in: Asdracha, Bakirtzis 1980, 
246-250; Velenis 1994, 271-276. 

10 See examples at Ioannina and Didymoteicho in Vranousis 1967-1968, 503-505; Asdra- 
cha, Bakirtzis 1980, 265-266. 

11 See for example the inscription at Hexamillion dated to AD 1415 in: Feissel, Philip- 
pidis-Braat 1985, 346 (no. 84); Vranousis 1967-1968, 503-505. 

12 Vranousis 1967-1968, 503-505; Papadopoulou 1997a, 104-105. 

13 See Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 49-53, 56-57; Velenis 1994, 266—269. 
Velenis 1994, 277. 
See discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 1.II.2. and Part 3 — Chapter 1. 
Katsaros 1980b, pl. 3. 
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It was probably written by a not very scholarly scribe, however it follows 
the usual Byzantine formula: name (usually including titles or attributes) 
of donor — chronology (month, indiction, and date). Two variations of 
this formula are known from an inscription on a templon epistyle from 
Ag. Ioannis Kynegos or Ton Philosophon Monastery (1204/5)!” and in the 
donor inscription on a Byzantine astrolabe from Constantinople (1062).18 
The donor in Ag. Nikolaos in Ypati also had just his first name inscribed 
on a door lintel sometime in the second half of the eleventh century.!? 

The inscription at Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos is written in similar characters 
to the ‘caption’ accompanying the fresco and it obviously commemorates 
the dedication of the image of the Theotokos Spiliotissa commissioned 
by the monk Nikandros.?? It has been suggested that Nikandros is the 
painter himself?! though that is rather unlikely for a church of such an 
early date. It has also been suggested that the inscription could refer to the 
founder of the monastery, mentioned in a later text by the Metropolitan 
of Nafpaktos, John Apokaukos (ca. 1199-1222).?? The issue of the founder 
of this monastery is discussed at length elsewhere.?3 

As far as the date of the fresco and inscription is concerned, the dat- 
ing part of the inscription mentions the oth? day of July and the third 
indiction of an unknown year. If the monk Nissandros/Nikandros of the 
inscription is indeed the same who, according to the historical evidence, 
was active in this area between 990 and 1005, the inscription must have 
been written during one of the two years in which (oth) July coincided 
with the third indiction, i.e. 990 or 1005. The Spiliotissa fresco does not 
provide any further evidence for a more precise dating. 

The dedicatory inscription (I3) of a fresco at the small cave of the 
same monastery of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos proved not to be very helpful 
towards a reconstruction of the history of the monastery. Text particu- 
larities involve the use of the term ‘dpyictp&tyye’ for Archangel Gabriel. 
The use of the same term for Archangel Michael in an inscription at the 
Prodromos Monastery in Gortynia was dated as late as the fourteenth- or 
fifteenth-century7^ The invocation “(Kupte) Boh. tov dodAov god...” is very 


17 Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 105. 

18 Guillou 1995, 122-123. 

19 Avraméa, Feissel 1987, 370-372, no. 14. 

20 For the fresco see relevant discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 3. 
?! Katsaros 1980b, 373, note 24. 

22 Paliouras 20044, 193. 

?3 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 below. 

24 Feissel, Philippidis-Braat 1985, 349-50, no. 87. 
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common in Byzantine funerary and dedicatory inscriptions. The formula 
is found as a mere invocation as early as in the sixth century on a column 
in a church at Sougia Selinou, Crete.25 In Byzantine Epirus the formula is 
found in a seventh-century dedicatory inscription which accompanies the 
donor portrait in mosaic in the Amphitheatre chapel, Durrés.?6 Among 
later examples, a very similar inscription in Cappadocia is mentioned by 
Paliouras:2” Indeed in Church 3 of Ag. Agathangelos at Güllü Dere, an 
inscription in uncials and of similar formula is dated to the end of the 
ninth or beginning of the tenth century.?? Another is found on a marble 
stele from Ag. Deka (Gortyn) in Crete (ca. 960).7? Later examples include 
an inscription at Omorfi Ekklesia in Aegina (1289)?? and the dedication by 
a painter on a fresco of a Deisis in Ag. Sophia at Mylopotamos, Kythera 
(first half of the thirteenth century).?! 

Michael, who commissioned the fresco, is otherwise unknown. There 
is no historical evidence for a monk or abbot by this name. Paliouras has 
suggested that it could have been Michael Komnenodoukas (1204-1214), 
a prominent figure of the thirteenth century.?? However, this identifica- 
tion remains hypothetical even more so because the fresco of Gabriel has 
not been convincingly dated to the thirteenth century and looks rather 
earlier.?3 

The only concrete criteria for a possible dating of this inscription seem 
to be those introduced by art history. Paliouras has dated the inscription 
and the dedicated fresco to the beginning of the thirteenth century on the 
basis of his interpretation of the inscription and stylistic analysis of the 
fresco.?*^ Nevertheless, a much earlier dating based on the same criteria, 
as suggested lately by Vasilakeris seems to be more likely considering the 
total lack of indication of breathings and accentuation in the uncial script 
of the inscription.?5 


?5 Bandy 1970, 139. 

?6 Veikou 1998, 45-46; Thiérry 1968, 227-229. 

27 Paliouras 2004a, 196. 

28 Jerphanion 1925-1942, I, 2, 593-594, no. 121; Lafontaine-Dosogne 1965, 199; Thierry 
1983, I, 123. 

29 Bandy 1970, 51-53. 

30 Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 86. 

3! Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 108. 

32 Paliouras 20044, 196. 

33 See Paliouras 20044, 196, fig. 204. 

34 Paliouras 20042, 196. 

35 Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 548. 
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Although the dedicatory inscription I4 from the Katholikon of 
Varnakova Monastery near Efpalio (S/N 41) is no longer visible, a note in 
an 18th-century document referring to the foundation of the monastery 
seems to have mentioned exactly the same facts and historical figures as 
the inscription; hence it could have been copying either the inscription 
itself or an earlier document.?$ 

The text presents a few particularities. The verb dedduntat is not very 
common in this kind of inscriptions; the verbs &àvyyépðn and &vouco8opu]0r, 
are more often preferred. The verb (dou@) meaning ‘to build, construct?” 
originates in Hellenistic and Roman Greek and it is found in Middle- 
and Late Byzantine literary texts — such as Digenis Akritas and Doukas.?? 
The word ðouhtwp, though, with the meaning of the ‘founder’ is found in 
twelfth-century texts;?? it is often found in Middle Byzantine inscriptions 
from nearby Thessaly as are its cognates 8ópov and óouyroç vaoc.^? The for- 
mula of the inscription — i.e. foundation, donor, patriarch, emperor, date — 
is common in this period.*! Unusually the inscription employs the same 
formula twice in order to commemorate two new foundations. As for the 
rest of the content, there appears to be a strong similarity between this 
inscription at Varnakova Monastery and those in two other monastic foun- 
dations of the same period in the adjacent theme of Hellas. Specifically, 
there are very similar texts in the dedicatory inscriptions of the Katholika 
of the nearby Agia Moni in Doris (located near the Mornos river in the 
diocese of Kallion and dated to 1199)? and of Vitoumas Monastery at 
Stagoi in NW Thessaly.^? This similarity certainly points to a common 
composer; however it might also indicate that some cultural traits — such 
as building traditions, epigraphic habits, and aesthetic preferences — were 
shared by a circle of erudite donors of religious buildings within Nikopolis 
and Hellas. These people were obviously in contact with the Byzantine 
capital judging from the content of the inscriptions. Such shared cultural 


36 Lambros 1909, 388-9, 382-392; Lambros 1915, 445-449. 

37 Liddell, Scott 1869, entry Soudw; Sophocles 1888, entries dounua (> ðépw), Sdunate. 
8 Digenes Akritas, Z 3809; Ducas History, 167?!, 427°. 

39 [t is mentioned in a text dated to 1143, in the Chronicle by Manassis, in the Acta of 
Xéropotamou monastery and elsewhere (Kriaras 1977, V, 182). 

40 The inscriptions come from Tsagezi (nth c.), Vitoumas Monastery (1161) and Almyros 
(1274/5). See Avraméa, Feissel 1987, 369-370, 372-6 (nos. 13, 16, 18). 

^! See the dedicatory inscriptions from Argos (1173/4), from Arkassades in Laconia 
(1296/7) and from the Peloponnese (14th c.) in: Feissel, Philippidis-Braat 1985, 320-321 
(no. 61), 309-310 (no. 52), 324-325, 327-328, 339-340, 349-350 (nos. 64, 67, 78, 87). 

42 Koder, Hild 1976, 169, 180; For the inscription see Sotiriadis 1914, 208—210. 

43 Avraméa, Feissel 1987, 372—374 (no. 16). 
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traits between the aforementioned areas during this period are also con- 
firmed by other sorts of archaeological and historical evidence discussed 
elsewhere.^^ 

Lambros has discussed the historical evidence provided by the text of 
the Varnakova inscription. It mentions the foundation of the monastery 
and the erection of the first Katholikon as well as the construction of the 
second church several years later. So, according to the inscription, the first 
church was erected by a monk named Arsenios during the patriarchate 
of Cosmas. Judging from the chronology mentioned in the inscription, 
ie. the anno mundi 6585 (Ag.D. 1076/7), this Patriarch must be identi- 
fied with Cosmas I, who succeeded Ioannis IX Xiphilinos, as Patriarch of 
Constantinople in August 1075. He remained in office there until May 1081, 
when he resigned 28 

The second part of the inscription refers to the construction of a second 
church by the monk Ioannis during the reign of an emperor mentioned as 
Manuel Porphyrogennitos and the patriarchate of Nikolaos, in the anno 
mundi 6656 (Ag.D. 1147/8). This would mean the emperor was Manuel I 
Komnenos, who succeeded his father, John II, in April 143 and occupied 
the throne until his death on 24th September 1180.49 As concerns Nikolaos, 
he is obviously Nikolaos IV Mouzalon, patriarch of Constantinople from 
December 147 until March or April 1151; he had succeeded Cosmas II, 
when the latter had been accused of involvement in Bogomilism.^ The 
almost complete date given in the inscription leads us to the years 1147/8 
while the mention of Nikolaos IV Mouzalon as Patriarch and of the uth 
indiction allows us to determine that the inscription was put up in this 
second church of the Varnakova monastery in the year 1.48.48 

The traces of both these churches built on this monastic site have been 
identified by Bouras on the basis of architectural evidence.*? Some sculp- 
tures discussed in this study probably date to the construction of the sec- 
ond building.50 

In the 19th-century church of Ag. Varnavas in Louros (S/N 67, figs. n1a-c) 
two dedicatory inscriptions have been placed at both sides of the entrance 
according to the Byzantine practice which may be seen in Western Greece 


44 See Part 2 — Chapters IL 3.II, 4.VI. 

45 Grumel 1958, 27-32; Nicol 1991, 78-79. 

46 Nicol 1991, 78-79. 

47 Kazhdan et al. 1991, 1467-1468. 

48 Grumel 1958, 257. 

^9 See detailed discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 1 and the relevant Inventory entry in 
Part 5 of this study. 

50 See Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. below. 
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at Ag. Jason and Sossipatros, Corfu (ca. 1000 Ag.D.)>! However the ones at 
Louros commemorate two different acts of dedication dated to the 12th 
and the 19th century. 

The inscription to the left of the entrance (Is, fig. ub) is the earliest. The 
metrical text, consisting of dodecasyllabic verses, and the lack of spelling 
mistakes indicate a scholarly author.52 Both the verse and the formula at 
the beginning, i.e. Core ua8efvy, are common in Byzantine funerary inscrip- 
tions from the eleventh century onwards.?? In Epirus this formula is found 
again on a sarcophagus found at the Varnakova Monastery and proba- 
bly dating to the thirteenth century.5+ The author's erudition is further 
attested by the use of words like &uvopíc (meaning a ‘pair’ and used often 
in ecclesiastical texts)?» and npootétys (most probably meaning an abbot 
of a monastery, given the meaning associated with the term mpootacia 
known from Byzantine documents).56 

According to this dedicatory inscription, a church (cemto¢ 8ópoc, a com- 
mon way of referring to churches — see also a variation above in I3) was 
built in a monastery in 1148/9 by the — otherwise unknown - Constantinos 
Maniakis, his sons and the abbot. Two members of the Maniakis fam- 
ily, both called Georgios, are mentioned in the nth c. in Thebes; however 
their eventual relationship to Constantinos is unknown.5" Constantinos, 
must have been not only educated but probably also a high official: since 
a family name (Mavidxys) is provided at the end of L. 3 of the inscription, 
the word pcytotpos referring to his name can only be the title of that per- 
son. The important Early- and Middle-Byzantine title of magistros started 
fading out during the period in which this church was built*? as indicated 
in the inscription: no day, month or indiction is mentioned (probably for 
metrical reasons) — only the anno mundi 6657 which corresponds to the 
period from September 1148 to August 149 Ag.D. The monastery obviously 
existed before that time, since its abbot contributed to the construction. 

The later inscription, placed to the right of the entrance, commemo- 
rates the dedication of the present church of Ag. Varnavas on the 12th 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
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Papadimitriou 1942-1944, 37-43. 

For a discussion of the metrical inscriptions from Epirus see $ Conclusions below. 
Mango 2008, 147. 

Orlandos 1922b, 15; Veikou 1998, 96. 

Mamaloukos suggests a correlation with the Menaion of the month November (1995, 


Guillou et al. 1970, 42. 
57 Kazhdan et al. 1991, II, 1285. 
58 Guilland 1972-73, 25. 
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April, 1833. What is remarkable is the similarity in the material, text and 
positioning of this second inscription in relation to the old one which 
it was intended to exactly match (see Appendix 1 and fig. 11c).?? The 
new inscription imitates the Byzantine style and epigraphic habit as if 
to demonstrate an uninterrupted local tradition. The historical evidence 
contained in this later inscription and its relevance to the older one are 
discussed elsewhere in relation to the problem of the initial monastery 
church's exact location (Part 5 — Chapter 5.II. — S/N 67). 

The inscription from the Castle of Nafpaktos (I6, fig. 1o, S/N 76) pro- 
vides some interesting information on both religious administration and 
cultural traits in the Byzantine settlement, when combined to other sorts 
of evidence. A preliminary dating of the inscription to the eleventh cen- 
tury or later is allowed by the indication of accentuation and the verse 
epitaph.9? However, its prosopographic evidence further points to a date 
well into the twelfth century, not only for the inscription itself but also for 
a funerary building of a member of the clergy, located somewhere inside 
the Castle. 

According to the text, the QurzóAoc of Nafpaktos, named Aéwv (Leo), 
restored or decorated some funerary monument identified by the word 
Ou Boc (gon, ó Leuvdg Navnáxtou Durée, tov thuBov nůtpénioev, Ov 
BAénetc, Eév[c], 8c ei èv ëv todtw mécot Oc xpi). From the third line of 
the text we assume that Leo was himself buried in the monument which 
he decorated and where the inscription was placed. Although the monu- 
ment to which the inscription refers has not survived, it must be sought 
among the Middle Byzantine remains in the Castle of Nafpaktos, some of 
which could have belonged to a religious building located in the citadel, 
as discussed above.® 

As far as Leo is concerned, from the text of the inscription one can 
deduce that he was an erudite person. The word 0vYjróAoc is found mainly 
in metrical texts meaning a functionary.9? However, it is also common 
in inscriptions and typika from the tenth but mainly in the eleventh and 
the twelfth centuries; in these references it means a metropolitan, bishop 
or monk and very often a priest.9? In Epirus the word is found again — 


Mamaloukos 1995, 196. 

For a discussion of the metrical inscriptions from Epirus see Conclusions below. 

8! See Part 2, Chapter 1.1.2 above. 

$2 Laurent 1963, 31. 

Asdracha, Bakirtzis 1980, 256-257 (no. 14); Feissel, Philippidis-Braat 1985, 267—395 
(no. 51); Laurent 1965, XXXI. 
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meaning most probably a bishop — in two dedicatory inscriptions in verse 
at Ag. Jason and Sossipatros at Corfu, a church dated around 1000 AD on 
the basis of the masonry and brickwork.9^ 

Leo of the inscription in Nafpaktos has thus been identified with Leo, 
a metropolitan of Nafpaktos, who signed a document concerning a mar- 
riage drawn up during a Patriarchal Council and addressed to the emperor 
Manuel I Komnenos, on 5th May, 1172; one of his seals has also been pre- 
served as discussed elsewhere.55 According to previous research Semnos 
could have been Leo's family name since it was also inscribed on other 
seals attributed to him.56 

It is also possible that Semnos was a suitable epithet that fitted the 
verse, since the available prosopographical works do not seem to confirm 
the existence of a family of Semnoi during this or earlier periods;$" only 
the feminine name, Semne, appears in such works rather as a first name.5? 
If Semnos is used as a plain epithet, it is a moot point whether Leo could 
in fact be the same person as the eponymous scholar and prominent 
priest, who is mentioned as the patron of the church of Ag. Moni Areias 
in Nafplio during the mid-twelfth century. The Typikon and the dedica- 
tory inscription of the church mention the dedication year as AD 1149.9? 
This Leo was a bishop of Argos and Nafplio by at least 1149 and certainly 
until 1157, when he participated in a Synod in Constantinople.”° However, 
that Leo seems to have been a descendant of the family of the Avc(á8ec 
or AvCá8ec"' and he probably used a different seal.7? 

It is therefore more probable, in my opinion, that "Semnos" was Leo's 
last name, for two reasons. The first is that the epithet holds the place of 
the family name in the afore-mentioned lead-seal's inscription (i.e. follow- 
ing the name of the province)."? The second reason is that such a name, 
in both male and female form (Semnos and Semni), appears in several 
cases in Chalkidiki, Lemnos and Constantinople during the first half of the 
fourteenth century; in the case of the deacon and dpywy matpiapyixdc living 


64 Papadimitriou 1942-1944, 37-43. 

65 Vocotopoulos 1973, 398-9; Nesbitt, Oikonomides 1991, 18-19; Laurent 1963, 514—515, 
no. 680; Katsaros 1985, 1522-6. See also below Chapter 4.IV. and Table 15 (no. 53). 

$6 Laurent 1965, 456. 

87 See e.g. Guilland 1967; Idem 1976; Winkelmann et al. 1998-2001; Lilie et al. 2009. 

$8 Lemerle 1977, 26. 

$9 Choras 1975, 50-72. 

70 Choras 1975, 50—72. 

7" Choras 1975, 69-70. 

72 Choras 1975, 70-71, note 7. 

73 Laurent 1963, 514—515, no. 680. 
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in Constantinople in 1316, Semnos seems to be a family name."^ These 
facts do not allow excluding the possibility that the lack of evidence on 
earlier members of the family may in fact be accidental. The forthcoming 
publications in the Series of Middle Byzantine Prosography” are expected 
to provide more consistent evidence regarding this problem. 

A dating in the mid- to late-12th century for this inscription and the 
funerary monument it mentions conforms to the evidence not only of the 
aforementioned lead seals but also of architecture and sculpture all speak- 
ing in favour of the existence of a prominent religious building inside the 
Castle of Nafpaktos during the 10th—-12th centuries.”6 

Finally, the two unpublished fragmentary inscriptions from Ag. Ioannis 
sto Rodaki, Vournikas, Lefkada (17-I8, figs. u2a—b S/N 64), albeit of 
Byzantine influence in the lettering, content and epigraphic habit, hold no 
evidence which would encourage a certain dating to the Byzantine period. 


2.]II. CONCLUSIONS 


Of the eight inscriptions on buildings examined in this chapter five only 
one is in brick, two are painted while the rest of them are carved in stone. 
Inscriptions H—I3 were found in situ, I4's provenance is known, while 15-18 
have been reused; exceptionally, I6 has been re-assigned its original use 
as a dedicatory inscription. Of the inscriptions found in situ, the painted 
ones accompany frescoes while the brick and stone ones are positioned 
on conspicuous parts of the buildings: H on the main facade, I4 over the 
entrance from the narthex to the naos and Is on the S facade beside the 
entrance to the church. All these positions are common for Byzantine 
inscriptions. 

Five of the eight inscriptions studied here are dated to the Middle 
Byzantine period (nos. I2-I6) while three cannot be dated without further 
evidence (nos. D, I7, I8). Of the dated inscriptions one dates from the turn 
of the eleventh century (I2), three date well into the mid-or late-twelfth 
century (I4, I5, I6) while one has been provisionally dated to the twelfth 
century or earlier (I3). All inscriptions except one epitaph are dedicatory; 
they all refer to the construction or decoration of churches and a funer- 
ary monument. Of the undated inscriptions, I1 also seems to have been a 


7^ Trapp 1989, 214. 
75 Winckelmanns et al. 20oof. 
76 See relevant discussions in Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. and Part 3 — Chapter 1. 
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dedication judging from its position and other similar examples of inscrip- 
tions in Byzantine fortifications. Inscription I7, by contrast, looks like a 
simple invocation carved on a building sometime after its construction. 
On the function of inscription I8 no comments can be made at this point, 
as the surviving part is so small. 

The donors mentioned in the inscriptions were mostly members of 
the clergy (a priest in I6 and 3 monks in I2 and I4) and involve only one 
lay family of a state official (I5); one of donor cannot be identified with 
any historical figure and it is not known whether he was a cleric or a 
layman (I3). This pattern is confirmed by dedications in other parts of 
North-Western Greece during the same period; a cleric was the patron of 
St Jason and Sossipatros in Kerkyra in ca. 1000 AD, a monk was the patron 
of Ag. Moni at Doris in 1198 AD and the family of a ópovyyóptoc were the 
donors at Ag. Mercurios in Corfu in 1074/5 AD.” 

In all cases, it is not certain who devised the wording of the inscrip- 
tions (i.e. the painters/carvers/masons or the donors). Scholarly inscrip- 
tions, however, are to be generally associated with erudite patrons. In 
the case of I5, a strong contradiction has been observed between a high- 
quality text and its poor material representation. Text similarities between 
inscriptions in Epirus, Thessaly, Corfu and Phokis, indicated above, point 
to either the composers'/workshops' mobility or to some shared cultural 
traits within Nikopolis, Kephallenia and Hellas or both. Cultural traits, such 
as epigraphic habits and aesthetic preferences, seem to have been shared 
within an environment of erudite donors involved in the construction of 
religious or monastic foundations. These educated donors — clergy, monks, 
and a dignitary layman — were obviously aware of political and cultural 
developments in the Byzantine capital judging from the content of the 
inscriptions (i.e. verse, sophisticated vocabulary, and mention of civil and 
religious authorities in Constantinople). One must also take into account 
that common cultural traits have been also identified among different 
areas of modern Western, North and Central Greek mainland during the 
seventh to twelfth centuries through the examination of other sorts of 
archaeological evidence such as architecture, sculpture and pottery.7? 

Finally, of the five dated inscriptions two are metrical. Metrical inscrip- 
tions were very common in Epirus in the Early Byzantine period up to the 


77 Papadimitriou 1942-1944, 37-43; Sotiriades 1914, 208-210; Mastrokostas 1953, 355-7; 
Vocotopoulos 1971, 151. 
78 See Part 2 — Chapters 1III, 3.II, 4.VI. 
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sixth century. There is no evidence so far for their reappearance in the area 
until around AD 1000 with the inscription in Ag. Jason and Sossipatros. 
The verse inscription from Nafpaktos (I6) is another example which seems 
to date to the twelfth century. Another inscription in verse of unknown 
provenance is known to have been found in the city; it is embedded in 
a wall of a private residence but its content is unpublished."? A fourth 
metrical inscription comes from Louros (I5) and dates to the twelfth cen- 
tury. Continuing with the dedication of a tower at Durrés in 1225 verse 
will remain a preponderant feature of epigraphy in Epirus throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and especially of inscriptions asso- 
ciated with historical figures from the Byzantine Independent State of 
Epirus.9? These metrical inscriptions will become very significant because 
of their very specific qualities (discussed by Katsaros) and due to the large 
number of such inscriptions by comparison with other Byzantine regions.?! 
However, itis clear that metrical inscriptions appeared in ecclesiastical and 
monastic foundations in Epirus already during the eleventh and twelfth 
century that is long before the ruling family of the Komnenodoukes began 
building in the region. 


79 Vocotopoulos has photographed this inscription at the Kotini House in Nafpaktos 
(Vocotopoulos 1973, 399, pl. 352y). However, it has not been published. 

80 On the first dedication of the Komnenodoukes at Dyrrachion see Zeqo 1986, 36 
(no. 2); Veikou 1998, 75-77. On the 13th-14th c. inscriptions of Epirus see: Katsaros 1992, 
517—543; Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 50-59. 

5! Katsaros 1992, 517-543; Veikou 1998, 170-171; Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 50-59. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MONUMENTAL ART AND SCULPTURE 


Middle Byzantine monumental art from the investigated area has not yet 
been the subject of an extensive and comparative study; respective con- 
texts have been discussed as part of religious architecture.! Only recently 
Vasilakeris has set about an evaluation of Middle Byzantine monumental 
painting in Aetolia per se by reconsidering the earlier dating of one con- 
text.? The main reasons for this must be the scarcity, the modest quality, 
the mostly provincial character and the poor state of preservation of the 
surviving contexts as well as perhaps the limited interest in the archaeol- 
ogy of Middle Byzantine Epirus, explained in the beginning of this study.? 
Despite this lacuna of research and although monumental art is such 
important evidence for local cultures, an art-historical evaluation of the 
respective material remains from the investigated area largely exceeds the 
scope of this work. I therefore restrict myself here to a discussion of these 
material remains in relation to issues of economies, chronology of settle- 
ment, and interlocal relations. 

On the contrary, during the survey, I came across sculptures dated 
to the Middle Byzantine period in a great number of the investigated 
sites. Most of them have been published while all the sculpture in the 
theme of Nikopolis has been the subject of a recent specialized study by 
Vanderheyde.* I will discuss a small number of sculptures which have 
been observed at certain sites during survey and which have either not 
been included in the afore-mentioned literature at all or have only been 
recorded but not thoroughly discussed and dated. I will discuss these finds 
not in order to open up the broad issue of sculpture in Middle Byzantine 
Epirus per se but in the general spirit of re-evaluating the dating of the 
sites from scratch. In the same spirit of re-negotiating dating issues, I will 
also exceptionally re-examine a few previously published sculptures from 
two sites, Panagia Trimitou and Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri. Although I 


See references below in this section. 

See Appendix L2, no. Fn. 

See respective account in Part 1 — Chapter 1. 
Vanderheyde 2005. 
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choose not to get into wide-ranging discussions about sculpture in Middle 
Byzantine Epirus, I think it is absolutely necessary to consider the full 
record of the existing evidence, in order to draw general conclusions 
about construction, settlement and interlocal relations. 


3.I. OPUS SECTILE, MARBLE-INLAY, MOSAIC AND FRESCO DECORATIONS 
(APPENDIX I.2, TABLE 10) 


One mosaic floor and just a few frescoes dating to the Middle Byzantine 
period survive in the investigated area today. This is astonishing consid- 
ering the number of the churches erected. In fact, most of the surviving 
examples decorate cave-monasteries — where the decoration is more easily 
preserved due to the isolated environment and the more stable tempera- 
ture and humidity. This would suggest that the lack of painted decoration 
in churches may be related to later destruction, repairs or re-painting and 
not to their being absent from the start. 

The tradition of opus sectile and mosaic floors in the investigated area 
must have been well encouraged as an influence by the excellent earlier 
works in the churches of Nikopolis.5 However, only five contexts survive 
from later centuries, dated to the seventh, tenth and twelfth century. The 
earlier ones (OS3, Moz) come from otherwise important monuments 
dated between the late-sixth and the eighth century, ie. Ag. Sophia in 
Mytikas and Episkopi in Mastro. This seems to imply that the tradition of 
mosaic floors as part of religious buildings' decoration continued in Epirus 
well into the seventh century. On the contrary to those of Ag. Sophia 
the mosaic in Mastro survived sufficiently as to allow discerning that it 
originally covered an extensive part of the church floor and was of good- 
quality materials and craftsmanship.® 

The tradition seems to revive again in a tenth-century monastic foun- 
dation, Panagia Trimitou on Mt. Arakynthos, where the church was deco- 
rated again with both marble inlay and mosaic floors (OS1, Mo); unlike 
earlier habits, marble-inlay decoration was now selected for the central 
nave while mosaic decorated the narthex and probably the aisles. One 


5 Good examples are the mosaics of both basilicas on Kefalos island: Sodini 1970, 723- 
724 ; Bowden 2003a, 188. For the works in Nikopolis see Sodini 1970, 724ff.; Kitzinger 1951; 
Hellenkemper-Salies 1987; Dunbabin 2006, 219-220. 

€ Pallas 1977, 28; Vocotopoulos 1992, 179-181; Paliouras 2004a, 52-53; Sodini 1970, 723, 
note 42. 

7 Vocotopoulos 1992, 31, 32, pls. 16%, 170, p. 
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Table 10. The Chronology of Opus Sectile, Marble Inlay, Mosaics and Frescoes from Middle 


Byzantine Epirus. 





C/N Context Date Site Number - Name Bibliography 
Number 
Opus Sectile and Marble Inlay Decorations 
1 OS3 7th c.? 49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Vocotopoulos 1979, 121 
Sophia 
2 OS1 10th c. 17 - Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia ` Vocotopoulos 1992, 32, pls. 168, 
Trimitou 178 
3 OS2 12th c. 41 — Efpalio, Varnakova Bouras, Boura 2002, 93 
Monastery 
Mosaic Decorations 
1 Mo1 10th c. 17 — Mt. Arakynthos, Vocotopoulos 1992, 31, pl. 17%- 
Panagia Trimitou 
2 Moa Late 6th or 70 — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Pallas 1977, 28; Vocotopoulos 
7th-8th c. Riganas / Episkopi 1992, 179-181; Paliouras 20044, 
52—53; Sodini 1970, 723, note 42 
Fresco Decorations 
1 F4 - 49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Vocotopoulos 1979, 123 
Ag. Sophia 
2 Fi 8th-12th c. 9 — Agrinio, Mavrikas, Paliouras 2004a, 439 
Ag. Triada 
3 Fio 850-900 AD 103 — Stamna, Ag. Theodoroi Koder, Soustal 1981; Katsaros 
1983, 153 ff. 
4 F2 10th-13th c. 16 — Mt. Arakynthos, Paliouras 2004a, 187-196 
Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos 
5 Fii 10th-11th c. 109 — Varassova N-E, Vocotopoulos 1967, 325; Paliouras 
or 13th c. Ag. Pateres 2004a, 80, 82; Vasilakeris, 
Foundouli 2004, 536-539 
6 F3 11th c. 45 — Gavrolimni, Panagia Vocotopoulos 1992, 86 
Panaxiotissa 
7 F9 11th c. 84 - Nea Kerassounda, Andreou 1980, 323; 
Kastro ton Rogon Chalkia 1980, 334-335 
8 F6 Late 11th or 63 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Konstantios 1982b, 354 


9 F7 
10 F5 
11 F8 


12th c. 
12th or 13th c. 
Late 12th c. 


Late 12th c. 


Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Ton 
Karaviadon 

70 — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis 
Riganas / Episkopi 

50 — Kandila, Ag. Eleoussa 


74 — Myrtia, Myrtia Monastery 


Paliouras 2004a, 197-199 


Vocotopoulos 1968, 152-154; 
Paliouras 2004a, 300-301 
Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, pl. 2404 
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cannot resist “reading through the lines” of this tenth-century practice 
the eventual intention of the founder of this church to accentuate the 
circulation through the peripheral spaces of this basilica in contrast to 
its nave, thus creating a sort of ambulatory around the church’s core. 
Unfortunately, except for their geometric motifs not much more can be 
deduced from these works due to their extremely fragmentary state of 
preservation. 

Finally, the marble-inlay decorations in the floor of the Katholikon 
of Varnakova Monastery near Efpalio (OS2) have been discussed by Ch. 
Bouras and L. Boura in the context of the twelfth-century artistic tradi- 
tion of the Helladic School. First of all, the technique of the decoration is 
closer to that of mosaics rather than the opus sectile, as in all of their con- 
temporary similar decorations in Greece.? Furthermore, the decoration 
consists of geometric and animal patterns arranged in panels. Along the 
floor of the central nave and the sanctuary, two central rectangular panels 
alternate with four smaller ones; the central panels depict representations 
of the miracle of the “loaves and fishes” while the smaller ones hold ani- 
mal representations and geometric patterns. The panels in the narthex 
and aisles consist of geometric patterns only. As regards the representa- 
tions of the miracle of the “loaves and fishes”, those were already common 
in churches floors in the Middle Byzantine period; a sculpture depicting 
a similar representation decorated the floor of Panagia in Koronissia.!? 
Figural representations (animals) seem to come back in church floors in 
Greece during the twelfth century and they are thought to denote some 
contact with Constantinople." 

Remains of fresco decorations have survived in eleven sites only but 
most of them have not yet or not sufficiently discussed and put in con- 
text by art historians. Again, I include the discussion of this evidence not 
in order to enter art historical territory but only to demonstrate their 
exceptional survival and to establish their significance for the evaluation 
of sites. 

The earlier frescoes must have been those that were recorded in the 
site of Ag. Sophia in Mytikas (F4), possibly dated somewhere between 
the seventh and the tenth century; their thematic and other features are 


8 Orlandos 1922b, plan 1; Bouras, Boura 2002, 93. 

9 Bouras, Boura 2002, 445, 446. 

10 See the discussion on floor construction in Part 2 — Chapter 1 above and Table u, 
no. 36 below. 

1 Bouras, Boura 2002, 445. 
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unknown.” The non-figural frescoes at Ag. Theodoroi Stamna (Fro, figs. 
113a-b), consisting of panels of geometric motifs and a foliate cross deco- 
rating several parts of the church, seem to date to approximately the same 
period of time. A similar painting in Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki has also 
been dated to the oth—toth c.!? The frescoes at Ag. Theodoroi are thought 
to have been made during the second half of the ninth century," a date 
that goes well with the chronology of both the church masonry and the 
Byzantine settlement around the modern village of Stamna. 

The cave of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos on Mt. Arakynthos offers the only 
complete programme of painted decoration in the area together with 
isolated panels (F2). The paintings date to three different phases: a) late 
tenth — eleventh century, b) twelfth century and c) the early thirteenth 
century, as discussed in detail by Paliouras.! 

The frescoes at Ag. Triada Mavrika near Agrinio (F1) must have belonged 
to at least two different phases of decoration and they must be of approx- 
imately similar dates to those of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos (late tenth — 
eleventh century and twelfth — early thirteenth century) according to the 
excavation's preliminary report; however they still await publication.!6 

The wall paintings in Ag. Eleoussa cave-monastery in Kandila (F5) also 
offer an incomplete iconographic programme dated in the late-twelfth 
century; the small size of the cave must have been a limiting factor for 
the painter. The same must have happened in the case of the four frescoes 
(Fu) in the cave-monastery at Ag. Pateres on Varassova North-East, which 
were recently re-dated to the tenth or the eleventh century at the latest. 

Isolated panels have survived in most cases of what seems to have 
perhaps been more or less extensive iconographic programmes of the 
late-tenth, eleventh, and twelfth-thirteenth century. The examples are 
the eleventh-century, average-quality paintings in Panagia Panaxiotissa 
Gavrolimni (F3), the two twelfth-century panels in the sanctuary of the 
Katholikon of Myrtia Monastery (F8).!? Such a panel depicting St Anthony 
in a special iconographic type and dated to the late eleventh or twelfth 
century, in Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon at Vurnikas, Lefkada 


1? Vocotopoulos 1979, 123. 

13 Panayotidi 1969, 33-34, pl. 17c. 

14 Koder, Soustal 1981; Katsaros 1983, 153 ff. 

15 Paliouras 2004a, 187-196. 

16 Paliouras 20042, 439. 

17 Vocotopoulos 1968, 152—154; Paliouras 2004a, 300-301. 

18 Vocotopoulos 1967, 325; Paliouras 20042, 80, 82; Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 536-9. 
19 Vocotopoulos 1992, 86 ; Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, fig. 2400; Paliouras 2004a, 197-9. 
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(F6), is the main argument for dating a settlement in this site to the Middle 
Byzantine period.?° The fragments of the church apse decoration from the 
Kastro ton Rogon in Nea Kerassounda (F9) were dated to probably the 
eleventh century; although they serve as confirmation for the existence of 
a Byzantine church inside the castle, they offer no other information since 
they remain unpublished.?! Last but not least, the frescoes from Episkopi 
in Mastro (F7) in the apse of Episkopi church in Mastro have been dated 
to the late twelfth to thirteenth century.?? However the decoration of 
the apse depicts one of the extremely few surviving donor portraits from 
Byzantine Epirus, accompanied by an inscription in verse which allows 
a certain dating to the early thirteenth century, exceeding the limit of 
this study.?? Unfortunately, the extremely poor state of preservation of 
these works does not allow specifying whether they are all contemporary 
or not. 

Finally, isolated dedicatory panels are not absent from this poor sam- 
ple of monumental art from Middle Byzantine Epirus. Some eleventh- 
century ones are found in the cave of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos on Mt. 
Arakynthos (F2); two of them have also been identified by their accom- 
panying inscriptions (see Part 2 — Chapter 2).?* One of the panels, which 
was probably dedicated by the founder of the monastery, depicts the 
Theotokos Spiliotissa (Virgin Of The Caves), venerated in this area which 
was full of cave-monasteries (e.g. on Mt. Varassova and in Achaia on the 
other side of the Gulf of Patras). This veneration is also attested by a, now 
lost, icon from Mega Spilaio in Achaia which had an inscription from the 
Paleologan period.?5 


3.II. ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURES 
(APPENDIX I.3, TABLE 11) 


As mentioned above, a great number of seventh-twelfth-century sculp- 
tures have so far been located in Southern Epirus and Aetoloacarnania. 


?0 Konstantios 1982b, 354. 

?! Andreou 1980, 323; Chalkia 1980, 334-5. 
Paliouras 2004a, 197-9. 

23 Surviving donor portraits are dated to the 13th-15th centuries. See Vocotopoulos 
1966, 305; Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 54-55; Veikou 1998, 91-93, 109, 142-3; For the inscription at 
Mastro see Katsaros 1992, 531; Veikou 1998, 109-113. 

24 Paliouras 20042, 187-196. 

25 See Feissel, Philippidis-Braat 1985, 354—6, no. 91. 
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The sculptures are either found in situ (in their original or later uses) or 
they have been collected in at least three known storage rooms (in the 
Museum of Nikopolis, the Nafpaktos Mosque and beside the Paregoritissa 
church in Arta). Their locations are shown in Table u. As shown in 
Appendix 1.3., most sculptures discussed in this section are unpublished 
or undated. Among the plentiful published evidence shown in Table u, 
the sculptures found in Panagia Trimitou and Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri 
are the only ones also discussed in this section because some precise dat- 
ing is suggested. 

To begin with what seems to be the older sculptures found in the area 
under consideration, the pieces (Scig—Sc20) from the basilica in Finikia 
have not been further discussed or dated to my knowledge.?9 One of the 
two columns, the spiral-fluted one, is similar to those found at Basilica 
‘B’ in Nikopolis. It is a moot point as to whether the column was in its 
original place or had been re-used in Finikia. When it comes to the clo- 
sure-slab fragment (Sc2o, fig. 126), confronting peacocks are a common 
motif in seventh-to-ninth-century closure slabs from e.g. Nea Anchialos, 
Ag. Grigorios Theologos in Thebes and the Panagia church at Skripou as 
well as on later similar pieces from Anatolia and Bulgaria.2” Compared 
to the later examples, the sculpture from Finikia is quite geometric and 
schematic and could date to some time around the seventh century. 

The considerable number of sculptures from Ag. Sophia in Mytikas 
(Sc32-Sc34, S/N 49) - have not been thoroughly discussed or precisely 
dated by Vocotopoulos.?® The simplicity of the floral design of the capital 
dosseret (Sc32, fig. 138) and its arrangement all over the front as well as 
the engraved technique suggest a dating in the eighth century as seen 
for example in similar sculptures from Messene.?? However it may have 
been an unfinished piece. Indeed, two more sculptures from the site (Sc33 
and Sc34, fig. 139, 140) have decoration thematically related to Sc32. The 
similarity of the motif on Sc32 and $c33 (figs. 138, 139) is obvious; however 
$c33 looks older than Sc32. It seems likely that there would have been two 
pairs of capitals and dosserets, of which dosseret Sc32 either remained 
unfinished or is a clumsy copy of the original dosseret that it was meant 
to replace. If it was unfinished, then it should be dated to the same period 


26 Zafeiropoulou 1973-1974, pl. 349. 

27 Soteriou 1929, 83; Panayotidi 1969, 102, pl. 53c and 106-107, pl. 57b; Milanova 2008, 
177, fig. 6; Mercangoez 2008, 97, fig 16. 

28 Vocotopoulos 1980. 

?9 Penna, Lambropoulou, Anagnostakis 2008, esp. figs. 1a—7b. 
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as Sc33 and Sc34, i.e. the seventh century. If, on the other hand, it was a 
later copy, then the engraved technique takes us to the late seventh or 
eighth century.?? 

The dosseret from Drymos Basilica ‘A’ (Sc25, fig. 133) was photographed 
yet not discussed or dated by Mastrokostas.?! This item is very similar to 
dosserets found on Kefalos, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias and Skala (see Sc35, 
Sc37, Sc50) as well as in the Panagia Trimitou (see Sci-Sc2). I therefore 
think they should all be dated to a relatively broad chronological span 
period, i.e. between the sixth and the twelfth centuries. A comparison of 
all these pieces indicates that this one from Drymos is clearly earlier than 
all the others. All pieces will be discussed below. 

The dosseret from Kefalos (Sc35, fig. 141), published by Barla,3? is dec- 
orated with a typical motif found in the dosserets from Drymos (Sc25) 
but the technique and the style of this piece is different and it should be 
dated rather later, between the seventh and the tenth century and prob- 
ably around the eighth century as in other examples from Messene.?? On 
the other hand, judging from the small scale of the settlement on Kefalos 
after the seventh century, the piece could even date as late as the tenth 
century. 

The dosseret from Ag. Vassilios in Arta (Sc23, fig. 131) must obviously 
date before the construction of the church in the thirteenth century. The 
motif of the foliate cross had been known since the sixth century but 
became increasingly popular during the ninth and tenth centuries.?^ The 
style was simple in earlier examples and became gradually more com- 
plex. The rendering of the foliage often indicates the dating, since it was 
plainer and more naturalistic at first and gradually gained movement and 
fleshiness and became more wind-blown in the latest examples. The piece 
from Ag. Vassileios indicates a rather early dating in this respect. Similar 
dosserets dating to the sixth-seventh centuries are found in Samos and 
Perge in Asia Minor. However, in these cases, the style of the decora- 
tion is more naturalistic and the relief much deeper, while the shapes of 
the crosses are also different.?5 Some similar pieces in Basilica ‘A’ in Nea 


30 See sculptures from Mani, Tegea and Messene in Lambropoulou et al. 2001, 209, 213, 
218—219, figs. 3, 6, 8 and Penna, Lambropoulou, Anagnostakis 2008. 
3! Mastrokostas 1971, 190, fig. 8. 
32 Barla 1967, pl. 21y. 
Penna, Lambropoulou, Anagnostakis 2008, 391—392, figs. 12-14. 
34 Sklavou-Mavroeidi 2008, 287. 
35 Poulou-Papadimitriou 1985, pl. 37; Dennert 2008, 59, 67, fig. 9. 
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Anchialos, Basilica ‘A’ in Nikopolis and Lefkada also date in the sixth and 
seventh centuries.?6 Yet the piece at Ag. Vassileios is far less close to these 
early examples in technique: the relief is lower and the stylization of the 
patterns brings us closer to eleventh-century dosserets from Daphni or 
Antalya in Asia Minor.? It is also unlike similar pieces from the twelfth 
century: there the crosses are outlined and the foliate pattern differently 
conceived.?? In any case, I think that sculpture Sc23 can only be dated in 
general terms to the period between the late seventh and the eleventh 
century. 

The five sculptures from Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri (Sc13— Sc16, figs. 
121-124) published by Vocotopoulos?? have been mentioned by other 
researchers but they have not been discussed in detail or precisely dat- 
ed.^? With the exception of the Ionic capital and the pyramidal dosseret, 
the sculptures are decorated with Latin crosses in relief with flaring termi- 
nals. The pyramidal dosseret (Sc15, fig. 123) is decorated with a Greek cross 
whose execution and design is identical that of the Latin cross on the 
mullion-dosseret (Sc3) from Panagia Trimitou (fig. 16); both pieces could 
very well be contemporary and works of the same hand. The decoration 
on Sciga is also similar to them (fig. 121, left). Although all pieces from 
Ag. Dimitrios Katsouri seem to share the same general principles and 
techniques of decoration, Sci3b, Sci3b, Sci4 and Sc16 are of a slightly dif- 
ferent style from Scı5 and Sc13a. The cross on the corbel (Sc16, fig. 124) is 
ornate with a branch-pattern in low relief while the terminals have curved 
edges while those on Sci3b and Sci4 are made by deep engraving and 
low relief. The Ionic impost capital (Sc14, fig. 122) is also decorated with 
engraved spiral scrolls rather than relief volutes and egg-and-dart pattern; 
however its execution is much cruder and its motif much more schematic 
than the piece from Trimitou (Sc5). 

The plain, non-naturalistic approach to patterning in all sculptures 
from Ag. Dimitrios Katsouri, their schematic conception and clumsy — 
rather hesitant — rendering as well as the low-relief technique suggest they 
should be dated to the eighth-ninth centuries. Similar sculptures dating to 


36 Soteriou 1929, 67 (figs. 72-73); Orlandos 1959, 94, pl. 89y; Kefallonitou 2004b, 165-166, 
fig. 3. 
37 Grabar 1976, no. 49, pl. XXXIIIb; Alpaslan-Dogan 2008, 127, 134, fig. 8. 

8 Drandakis 2002, 239, figs. 360—361, 111; Bouras, Boura 2002, 80, fig. 132. 
39 Orlandos 1922a, 11-12, fig. 6; Vocotopoulos 1992, 66, pls. 40a, 42a, 43a-b. 
40 Moutsopoulos 2002, 36-37; Papadopoulou 2002a, 25. 

^! See Panayotidi 1969, 125. 
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the same period have been found at Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki (eighth 
century) as well as in various sites in the Peloponnese: e.g. Tegea, Alika 
in Mani and Messene.?? The similarities in style and technique between 
the pieces from Katsouri and the dosseret from Trimitou are an interest- 
ing aspect of eighth-ninth century sculpture in the area which will be 
discussed in due course. 

The dating of the sculptures in Panagia Trimitou (Sc1-Sc12) to the origi- 
nal construction period of the building by Vocotopoulos*? is encouraged 
by comparative analysis based on style and technique. The motifs used in 
the decoration of the three closure slab fragments embedded in the later 
church's apse (Sc6-Sc8, fig. 8) are very common in the Middle Byzantine 
period.^^ The ivy-leaves especially became popular during the ninth cen- 
tury and remained so in the tenth century.^? Similar decoration may be 
seen in the palmette motif on an octagonal colonette from Zoodochos 
Pigi at Panion Oros and in the decoration on several sculptures in Attica, 
in Chalkis (dated to ca. 900), at Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki (early tenth 
century), the Museum of Zakynthos (which has many tenth-century par- 
allels), at Panagia Krina in Chios (late tenth century) and in the twelfth- 
century epistyle from Agiolitharo where the carving is much finer 
(fig. 151).46 The slab fragment (Sco, fig. 119) is so similar to that from Skala 
(Scs2, fig. 157) that I think they must have been made by the same crafts- 
man or even for the same monument originally, as will be discussed in 
due course; $c52 also comes from a monument dated to the tenth century. 
The epistyle fragment (Scio, fig. 120a-b) reminds similar epistyles found 
in Corinth and Smyrna.^? The same motifs and rendering are found in the 
sculptures of Ag. Grigorios Theologos in Thebes, Ag. Anargyroi in Kastoria, 
Ag. Kordatos in Corinth, Argos and Smyrna all dating from the end of the 
ninth to the eleventh century.^? On the basis of the preceding remarks it 
is evident that the aforementioned sculptures must be dated to the tenth 
century. This certainly fits very well with the dating of the buildings estab- 


42 Panayotidi 1969, 35, pl. 18a; Lambropoulou et al. 2001, 228—229. 

43 Vocotopoulos 1992, 34. 

^^ Sodini 2008, n. 

45 Soteriou 1924, 19, note 1; Soteriou 1937, 181-2, fig. 15-16; Pallis 2008. 

46 Tzakou 1979, 210, 212; Frantz 1971, 16, pl. 11 (no. 7); Bouras et al. 1969, 234 (fig. XXIII.2), 
204; Panayotidi 1969, 35-36 (pl. 18b), 109 (pl.62a); Stoufi-Poulimenou 2004, 555-7 (no. M.Z. 
928, fig. 24); Pennas 2008, 465, fig. 10. 

47 Orlandos 1961b, fig. 104; Orlandos 1937, figs. 22, 25. 

48 Panayotidi 1969, 63, oo, 103, pls. 35, 37, 53a, 54a.; Grabar 1976, no. 24 (pl. XIIb), no. 46; 
Sodini 1982a, 119-148; Vanderheyde 2008, 354, fig. 4; Varalis, Tsekes 2008, 371, fig. 3. 
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lished on the basis of typological and morphological criteria and discussed 
elsewhere.^? Therefore these sculptures were surely made for the initial 
building and they can very well originate from the tenth-century closure. 
The two millions (Sci Sc2, fig. n4) and matching pyramidal mullion- 
dosserets (Sca, Sca4, fig. 16) preserve matching inscribed letters which 
were probably identifying marks of the manufacturers who provided 
them ready-made - or almost ready — to be used in the construction of 
the church. Most examples of this sort of coordination in construction 
date to the centuries before the Iconoclasm but the practice continued 
into the Middle Byzantine period.5° One mullion-dosseret (Sca, fig. 16) 
is decorated with a Latin cross whose execution and design is identical 
that of the cross on the pyramidal dosseret from Ag. Dimitrios Katsouri 
(Scis, fig. 123); both pieces could be works of the same carver dating to 
the eighth or ninth century. The two mullions from Trimitou are similar 
but not identical works. Some scattered columns and bases are of differ- 
ent material and sizes and their carving is dissimilar (Scu—Sc1z, fig. 15). 
Finally, the schematic Ionic capital (Scs, fig. 117) seems to be of a different 
style than the closure slabs discussed above. The schematic, asymmetric 
relief executed on a simplified pattern and the deep cutting point to an 
8th-oth century dating: compared with the ionic capital from Mytikas 
(Sc34, fig. 139), which has been dated in the 7th century, its execution is 
rather crude and engraved spiral scrolls have substituted relief volutes. 
Hence the pieces Sc5 and Scu-12 can be considered as evidence for the 
sculpted decoration of the tenth-century basilica having integrated spolia 
from earlier buildings at this site. 

The sculptures from the old church of Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery 
in Skala ($c50-$c52) have to my knowledge not been published. Some of 
them must have been made or used in the Middle Byzantine period as 
I hope to show below. First of all, the mullion dosseret (Sc50, fig. 155) 
is similar to those found at Panagia Trimitou (see above Sc3-4, fig. 116), 
Kefalos (Sc25, fig. 133), and Vlacherna (see below Sc54, fig. 158); compared 
with the one from Trimitou the pieces from Skala and Vlacherna seem 
to be later, dating probably to the tenth century and around AD 1000 
respectively. A similar, later piece (of the eleventh or twelfth century) was 
found at Varnakova Monastery but this is only known from a drawing by 
Orlandos.5! 


49 See Part 2 — Chapter 1. 
59 Bouras 2002b, 533. 
51 Orlandos 1922b, 28 (no. 2). See Table 1, no. 66. 
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Secondly, the motif of the slab fragment (Sc52, fig. 157), i.e. a star with 
multiple — 6, 8, 10 or 12 — points, is very common in eleventh- to twelfth- 
century sculptures from Mani,°? and is also found in Epirus on an eleventh- 
century epistyle from Ag. Theodora in Arta and — more significantly — on 
the sculptures from the Panagia Trimitou.®? As concerns the latter, a piece 
of sculpture of identical material and decoration as the one from Skala has 
been identified in Trimitou (see above Scg and fig. 1g). Therefore I con- 
sider the two pieces not only likely to be contemporary but made by the 
same workshop or artist or even for the same monument in their first use. 
Since the material and dimensions of the slabs are also similar, it is also a 
possibility that the two fragments might have once been part of the same 
piece; once this piece had been broken, one of the two fragments might 
have been displaced. The two sites are neither remote nor adjacent. In 
any case they both date to the tenth century, and the issue of workshops 
is discussed below, in the Conclusions (Chapter 3.III). Finally, the capital 
(ct, fig. 156) possibly dates around the end of the Early Byzantine period 
and must have been reused in the Middle Byzantine chapel. 

The fragment from Panagia Kassopitra, Arta (Sc24, fig. 132) could have 
been part of a closure slab or a sarcophagus. It has been published by 
Orlandos who, however, has not dated it. 5+ Closure slabs and sarcophagi 
present a history of similar development in their decoration.5> The style 
of the band recalls eleventh-century panels from Kato Panagia in Arta,°® 
Rendina,°” Serres and Thessaloniki®® as well as the tenth- to eleventh- 
century sculpture from the Castle of Arta discussed above (the piece 
embedded on the wall of the Ottoman powder magazine, shown in fig. 
129).59 The double knots are found on a ninth- or tenth-century closure 
slab from the crypt of Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki as well as on panels 
from Corinth and Phokis.60 

As regards the patterns, decorating the central part of panels with a 
cross inscribed in a medallion is also seen on a tenth- to eleventh-century 


Drandakis 2002, 109, 70, 110, 144, 183. 

53 See Table n, no. 38. 

54 Orlandos 1936, 179. 

55 Pazaras 1996, 60-61. 

56 See Table ni, no. 51. 

57 N. Moutsopoulos in Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 539 (no. 737); Pazaras 1988, 36 (no. 38), 
pl. 26; Moutsopoulos 1984, pls. 1-4. 

58 Pazaras 1988, pl. 4, 238. 

59 See Table n, no. 24. 

$0 Pazaras 1977, 62—64 (no. 28), fig. 5, pl. XVI. 
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sarcophagus from Veroia® as well as on closure slabs from Ochrid.® 
Maltese crosses like the one on Sc24 — i.e. with double outline and flared 
terminals — are also common in Middle Byzantine art; they may be seen for 
example on a tenth-century epistyle from Ag. Nikolaos Varson Monastery 
and on a lintel from the old Katholikon at Xenophondos Monastery prob- 
ably also dating to the tenth century as well as on sculptures from St 
John's in Ephesos, Anatolia and elsewhere.® A similar overall arrange- 
ment of motifs is found on a tenth-century closure slab from Ag. Nikolaos 
Varson.6^ 

As far as style is concerned, I think that piece Sc24 is stylistically related 
to one or two sculptures from Epirus: a sculpture from the Castle of Arta 
(fig. 129)55 and a slab and an epistyle from Dramesi in Thesprotia.96 It 
also presents analogies with sarcophagus panels from Serres (dated 
to the first half of the eleventh century) Rendina, Thessaloniki and 
Smyrna, pseudo-sarcophagi of the late tenth or eleventh century from 
Cos, and eleventh-century closure slabs from Ag. Georgios Lathrinou and 
Protothroni at Chalki in Naxos.®’ On the basis of the preceding discussion, 
I believe that the sculpture from Kassopitra should be included in the 
corpus of sculptures from Arta dating to the tenth or the first half of the 
eleventh century. 

The two dosserets from the Vlachernae Monastery (Sc54—Sc55, fig. 158 
have been discussed and photographed by Moutsopoulos.9? He has 
observed that dosserets like Sc54 are common in tenth century churches;®° 
in Epirus some very similar pieces are in fact found in sculpture from the 
Panagia Trimitou (Sc2) and Skala (Sc5o), as discussed above. The motif of 
the second dosseret (Sc55) is also found in a late-ninth-century piece from 
Ag. Grigorios Theologos in Thebes.” It is also found in a door-frame of the 
Metropolis in Mystras, where it dates to ca. 1400 but it is thought to be a 


81 Pazaras 1988, pl. 5. 

62 Grabar 1976, no. 69, pl. XLII b-c. 

$3 Stoufi-Poulimenou 2002, 710, fig. 3, note 15; Pazaras 1987-1988, 43, figs. 39-41; Mer- 
cangoez 2008, 90-91, fig. 2; Büyükkolanci 2008, 77, no. 8. 

64 Stoufi-Poulimenou 2002, 727—729, fig. 21. 

$5 See Table nj, no. 24. 

$6 Vanderheyde 2005, nos. 11-12. 

67 Pazaras 1988,pls. 4, 236, 26a; Militsi 2003, 71; Pennas 2000, 22 (nos. 26, 27), 24 (no. 31). 

$8 Moutsopoulos 2002, 61, fig. 9. 

$9 Moutsopoulos 2002, 60. 

70 Panayotidi 1969, 103, pl. 54a. 
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copy of tenth- or eleventh-century sculptures.” Both dosserets are dated 
around AD 1000 on the basis of the aforementioned discussion and their 
position in the apse of the old Katholikon. 

The marble band from the nearby Panagia Finikia (Sc17, fig. 125) could 
have been part of a doorframe. Its design is very simple and the quality 
of the work is average. Interconnected roundels are known from Early 
Byzantine sculpture but they became common around the tenth or elev- 
enth century.?? Sculptures with similar roundels including palmettes and 
Maltese crosses are found in two more churches in Byzantine Epirus: a 
lintel in the Nativity of the Virgin in Peskopiye dated to the eleventh cen- 
tury’? and an epistyle in the Panagia Trimitou (see above Scio and fig. 
120a). Outside Epirus, the same patterns are found on an eleventh-century 
colonette from Ag. Meletios at Megara."* However, the rendering of the 
decoration at Panagia Finikia recalls work seen in rather earlier sculpture 
dating from the late ninth to the early eleventh century. For example, it 
brings to mind closure colonettes from Ag. Grigorios Theologos at Thebes 
(ninth century), Panagia church at Skripou, the Panagia Damiotissa, Ag. 
Nikolaos Varson in Arcadia, the Castle of Pydna, as well as a cornice in the 
Protothroni church at Chalki, Naxos.” Therefore, I think this relief should 
be classified with the Middle Byzantine sculptures of Epirus and that it 
should be dated to the early- to mid-eleventh century. 

The sculptures observed in the Kastro ton Rogon (Sc46-Sc48) were 
obviously part of an earlier church or churches located on this site." The 
fragment Sc46 (fig. 152a) is decorated with champlevé technique (for the 
scroll) and low-relief (for the half-leaves of acanthus). Soteriou published 
a drawing which resembled it in 1927 saying that the piece was embed- 
ded in the S wall (fig. 152b); he did not propose a date." Another piece 
of sculpture is indeed embedded in the S wall but its decoration is com- 
pletely worn away. Whether or not this sculpture was originally one or 
two fragments, it is useful to examine the decoration when considering 
the older church. While the technique of champlevé was used throughout 
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Grabar 1976, no. 153, pl. CXXXVe. 
Stoufi-Poulimenou 2002, 724. 

73 Vanderheyde 2005, 13 (no. 1, fig. 1). 

7^ Grabar 1976, no. 86, pl. LXXIV b. 

75 Panayotidi 1969; 103, pl. 55b; Pennas 2000, 8-9, 17 (nos. 4, 7, 8); Stoufi-Poulimenou 
2002, 724-726, fig. 18; Marki 2001, 54, fig. 16. 

76 The apse of one church dated in the eleventh century has been discovered in the site 
(see relevant entry in the Inventory, Part 5). 

77 Soteriou 1927, 109, fig. 6. 
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the Byzantine period, the contrast between the flat scroll and the high 
relief leaves resemble the rendering of a similar pattern on a twelfth- 
century cornice from the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens.7? 
The style of the piece from Rogoi seems to be very close to that of an 
eleventh-century door-frame from Ag. Anargyroi in Kastoria."? It is less 
close to the style of a similar early twelfth-century sculpture from Volos®° 
and a twelfth-century closure slab from Mt. Pelion.?! The design of the 
acanthus leaves is close to that of the same pattern on some eleventh- 
century sculptures from Daphni, Athens.®? On the basis of the similarity 
of Sc46 to the sculptures from Kastoria, Volos and Daphni in respect of 
design and style, I think that the sculpture from Rogoi should be dated to 
the eleventh century. As far as the colonette fragment is concerned (Sc47, 
fig. 153), that recalls similar sculptures of the eleventh and twelfth century 
from the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens.*? The numerous 
other pieces scattered around the modern church (Sc48, fig. 154) further 
confirm the existence of an old church. On the other hand, the dating pro- 
posed above for the pieces Sc46 and Sc47 confirm, I think, the eleventh- 
century dating for at least one Middle Byzantine phase of the church and 
the castle of Byzantine Rogoi. 

The fragment of sculpture which is embedded in the Keep of the Castle 
of Nafpaktos (Sc44, figs. 14, 145) to my knowledge remains unpublished. As 
far as the motif of a band formed a scroll surrounding a medallion deco- 
rated in high relief is concerned, it is extremely common during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in Greece, Asia Minor, the Balkans and Southern 
Italy; it probably remained in use as late as the thirteenth century.?* 
For example, it is frequently found in Mani and Central Greece (where it 
dates to the eleventh century), as well as in an eleventh-century epistyle 
in Vatopedi, in Ag. Nikolaos Varson (dating in the twelfth century) and 
Ochrid (eleventh-twelfth century).55 The schematic and rather clumsy 
rendering of this common pattern shows that this sculpture was of rather 


Panayotidi 1969, 90; Bouras, Boura 2002, 41, fig. 20. 
Panayotidi 1969, 62, pl. 33b; Grabar 1976, no. 46a, pl. XXXI. 
Xyngopoulos 1925, 107-121; Bouras, Boura 2002, 76-77. 
Bouras, Boura 2002, 222. 
82 Grabar 1976, no. 49, pl. XXXIIIb. 
Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 154—155 (nos. 210-212). 
Stoufi-Poulimenou 2002, 711; Sodini 2008, 11. 
Drandakis 2002, 4, 12, 22, 26, 74—76, 104, 143-4, 197; Grabar 1976, nos. 1-78; Bouras, 
Boura 2002, 307; Pazaras 2001, 40, fig. 36; Pazaras 2008, 259, fig. 7; Stoufi-Poulimenou 2002, 
708-71, figs. 2, 3, 4; Filipova 2008, 195, fig. 4. 
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average quality and recalls the workmanship of other sculptures from 
Nafpaktos e.g. the epistyle fragment found in the same place as $c44 and 
published by Kosti®® (fig. 146), a tenth- or eleventh-century marble panel? 
and an eleventh-century mullion (fig. 147) which looks just like one 
from Kapnikarea.5? Our sculpture, though, is of very different style and 
workmanship from the lintels from the towers of the citadel (figs. 148, 
149).8? Its workmanship recalls certain eleventh-century sculptures from 
Glyky and Dramesi in Thesprotia as well as from Hosios Loukas in Phokis.9° 
The whole conception and execution of the iconography and the motifs 
are very close though not identical to eleventh- and twelfth-century sculp- 
tures from Mani?! I therefore think that Sc44 should be dated to the elev- 
enth or twelfth centuries. 

The sculptures from Ag. Georgios (Sc28-Sc31, figs. 136, 137) have not 
been published and they have been dated by Paliouras to the Early 
Byzantine period.?? In my opinion, at least Sc31 must be dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period — maybe around AD 100. A similar piece has 
been reused in the same way at the Gorgoepikoos church in Athens dur- 
ing the eleventh or twelfth centuries.?? Unfortunately the piece is hardly 
visible due to several layers of white paint on top of it (fig. 137); it could 
have been part of a closure slab but it is too small to say for sure. 

The sculpture at Ag. Stefanos, Nafpaktos (Sc45, fig. 150) has been men- 
tioned in the literature but not dated. ?* It must have been part ofa capital. 
The cross pattern is very common on capitals and dosserets of the Middle 
Byzantine period. The double cross in particular appeared in Byzantium 
in the ninth century as more of a political than a religious symbol. It 
became common in Middle Byzantine Epirus after that time as is evident 
from the number of sculpted representations: the eleventh-century capi- 
tals from Glyky,95 the twelfth-century sarcophagus from Ag. Mercurios in 
Arta,96 the twelfth-century dosseret from Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias,9” and 


86 See Table n, no. no. 

87 See Table 11, no. 23. 

88 See Table n, no. 47. 

89 See Table n, no. 108. 

90 Vanderheyde 1997a, 716 (no. 10), 717 (nos. n, 12); Grabar 1976, no. 44, pl. XXIe. 
9! Drandakis 2002, 197, fig. 302; Drandakis 2008, 413, 415, 417 (figs. 4, 8, 12). 
92 Paliouras 20048, 51. 

93 Panayotidi 1969, 122-125. 

94 Konstantios 1991, 604; Papadopoulou 1992-1993, 191. 

95 Vanderheyde 2005, 24—25 (nos. 14-15), figs. 13-14. 

96 See Table n, no. 87. 

97 See Table n, no. 91. 
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the twelfth-century epistyle from Agiolitharo (S/N 85 and fig. 151).° It is 
also frequently found in other parts of Greece, as for example on a late 
tenth-century colonette from the Castle of Pydna, on eleventh- or twelfth- 
century sarcophagi and closure slabs from Mani as well as on some sculp- 
tures from the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens.?? The motif of 
the foliate cross had been known since the sixth century but became more 
and more popular during the ninth and tenth centuries.!?? The style was 
simpler in earlier examples and became gradually more complex while 
the rendering of the foliage often indicates the dating (as explained above 
in the discussion of $c23). The composition and overall style of the sculp- 
ture from Ag. Stefanos are related to rather late examples such as those 
of the eleventh-century capital from Dramesi, while they also recall those 
of the cornice from Ag. Sophia in Monemvasia, as well as pieces from the 
Gorgoepikoos church in Athens and the Byzantine and Christian Museum 
in Athens.'?! The workmanship recalls that of certain eleventh-century 
sculptures from Glyky and Dramesi in Thesprotia.!?? So, on the basis of 
the above, I would suggest that Sc45 dates during the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

The unpublished sculptures from Ag. Varnavas in Louros (Sc40-$c43) 
are covered by several layers of white paint, so their decoration is barely 
discernible. In the case of the piers (Scan, Sca, figs. ma, 143) it is safe, I 
think, to assume that both of them were once part of a single sculpted 
architectural member. It must have had fittings for other sculpted parts or 
a door, and seems likely to have been either an epistyle or a lintel.!03 The 
pattern of the piers is found in Epirus as early as the sixth century on a 
mosaic in the Basilica 'A' in Nikopolis and in a mid-ninth-century fresco 
from Episkopi in Evrytania.!9^ It is also found in several sixth-, ninth- and 
mostly eleventh- and twelfth-century sculptures, such as closure slabs 
from Samos, Tire, Becin and Smyrna, sculptures from the Panagia church 
at Skripou and Ag. Nikolaos at Kambinari, Platsa, piers and epistyles from 


98 See Table u, no. 98. 

99 Marki 2001, 54, fig. 16; Pazaras 1988, 164, pl. 13, 15, 26, 29, 67; Drandakis 2002; Bouras, 
Boura 2002, 180, 549 (fig. 5498). 

100 SkJavou-Mavroeidi 2008, 287. 

101 Vanderheyde 2005, 20, no. n, fig. 10; Bouras, Boura 2002, 540, fig. 5436; Sklavou- 
Mavroeidi 2008, 296-297, figs. 3, 5; Etzeoglou 2008, 403, fig. 7. 

102 Vanderheyde 19972, 716 (no. 10), 717 (nos. n, 12). 

103 The surviving piece is too small to be sure. On Byzantine doors see Mamaloukos 
20054, 16. 

10^ Orlandos 1959, 96, fig. 6; Panayotidi 1969, us, pl. 66. 
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Vatopedi Monastery, Chios, Naxos, Paros, Kos, Demre and Antalya. 105 
The technique of the carving has been discussed by Ivison with regard 
to a surviving ninth- to tenth-century piece with the same pattern in 
Amorium.106 

The piece Sc42 (fig. 144) was most probably a colonnette or a piece 
of a door-frame. Colonettes with similar patterns have also been found 
in two churches at Kitta, Mani and in Hosios Loukas in Boeotia, where 
they date to the late eleventh and twelfth centuries.!?? Similar patterns 
are also found on ninth- to tenth-century window-frames from Tirana 
and on an eleventh- to twelfth-century door-frame from Elliniko, 
Argolid.108 Triple-banded whickers, rendered in a much more natu- 
ralistic way, are found on sculptures from Asia Minor.!°9 The mullions 
(Sc43) are unfortunately at a height which does not allow close investi- 
gation. 

Mamaloukos has referred to the embedded sculptures (Sc43) as 
Middle Byzantine items of modest workmanship; he has not provided 
more specific dating.!? On the basis of the above discussion, I think 
these sculptures should be dated to the eleventh-twelfth centuries, 
which would mean they were connected with the construction of the 
Middle Byzantine church on this site just like the inscription by the 
entrance discussed above (see Part 2 — Chapter 2, I5). 

The two sculptures located inside the Castle of Arta (Sc21-Sc22 — 
one unpublished and one published but undated —) probably date 
from the Middle Byzantine period. The first one (Sc22, fig. 128) has a 
style recalling the sculpture embedded over the gate of the Ottoman 
powder magazine (fig. 129), which has been dated in the tenth or elev- 
enth century by Vanderheyde.!! The conception and execution of the 
lions in both sculptures are so similar that they may have been made in 


105 Poulou-Papadimitriou 1985, 49, pl. 27; Panayotidi 1969, 106, pl. 57a; Bouras 
1980-1981, pl. 33a; Pennas 2000, 11, nos. 1-3, 5, 6, 9, 11 and 34 (no. 49); Pazaras 2001, 
figs. 36-38; Grabar 1976, no. 25, pl. XIIc; Drandakis 2002, 229; Militsi 2008, 437, fig. 5; 
Alpaslan-Dogan 2008, 132, figs. 3, 4; Mercangoez 2008, 94, figs. 10, 11. 

106 Ivison 2008, 496. 

107 Drandakis 2002, 168-9; Bouras, Boura 2002, 190; Manolessou 2008, 334, no. 11. 

108 Mucaj 2008, 212, fig. 8. 

109 These sculptures come from Becin, Usak and Odemis, see Mercangoez 2008, 
94—96, figs. 11, 12, 14. 

110 Mamaloukos 1995, 199, note 25. 

I! See Table n, no. 24. 
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order to decorate the same building. The two sculptures from the castle 
(i.e. no. Sc22 and the one from the powder magazine) have a style similar 
to that of the eleventh-century sculpture from Vomvokou Monastery near 
Nafpaktos (see S/N 115, Table 1 (no. 44), and fig. 130). Moutsopoulos, on the 
other hand, observed considerable similarity between the lions in the afore- 
mentioned sculptures in Arta and lions depicted in twelfth-century sculp- 
tures from Chalkis.!? This observation is also valid with respect to earlier 
sculptures from Chalkis.!? The two sculptures from Arta are also very rem- 
iniscent of a griffon from an eleventh-twelfth-century closure slab in the 
Christian and Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens and some birds 
on an eleventh-century sculpture from Glyky in Thesprotia.!^ They also 
recall two other panels depicting lions and dating to the same period: one 
from Eptapyrgio in Thessaloniki! and one from the Panagia Gorgoepikoos 
in Athens.!5 However, the close similarity in the execution of the relief 
in both pieces embedded in the fabric of the Castle of Arta — a similarity 
all the more obvious if one looks at the animals’ heads — indicates in my 
opinion a very small chronological difference between the two. Therefore, I 
would date Sc22 to the same period (tenth-eleventh centuries) as has been 
suggested for the other piece by Vanderheyde; in fact, a date during the 
eleventh century might be the most likely if other evidence from the 
Middle Byzantine construction phase of the castle, discussed in Part 2 — 
Chapter 1, is taken into consideration. 

The second sculpture from the Castle of Arta (Sc21) has been part of a 
sculpted architectural member (possibly an epistyle) decorated on at least 
both its visible sides (fig. 127). On the front side, the decoration is made in 
what looks like champlevé technique (fig. 127a). As sculptures made with 
this technique are not common in Arta, it is hard to be sure whether it is 
indeed champlevé or just an unfinished work." Though the technique is 
not common in the area, it is not entirely absent, especially in high quality 
sculptures. !5 The same pattern using the same technique can be seen in 
a twelfth-century dosseret in Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias at Kirkizates.!? This 


1? Moutsopoulos 2002, 14; Bouras, Boura 2002, 146, fig. 1528, y. 

13 Panayotidi 1969, no, pl. 63. 

114 Pazaras 1977, 88 (no. 55, pl. XXX); Vanderheyde 19972, 715, no. 8. 

I5 Pazaras 1977, 89 (no. 56, pl. XXXI). 

16 Bouras, Boura 2002, 44—49. 

17 Bouras 2005, esp. 3. 

18 See eleventh-century sculptures from Ag. Donatos in Glyky (Vanderheyde 2005, 
29-30, nos. 26-27, fig. 26a—c) as well as the twelfth-century capitals and dosserets in the 
interior of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias (See Table 11, nos. 90-91). 

19 See Table n, no. go. 
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motif is common on twelfth-century epistyles and door-frames from Ballsh 
in Albania, Mani and the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens.!?0 
Judging, moreover, from the shape of the half-leaves the sculpture seems 
to be unfinished; they look more like the same motif on the unfinished 
door-frame fragment from the Archaeological Museum of Corinth'?! than 
similar motifs in champlevé technique. 

The under side of the sculpture is decorated with an antique pattern 
dating most probably to the Hellenistic period (fig. 127b). Apparently 
the piece was a Hellenistic architectural member re-sculpted and reused 
during the Byzantine period — which indicates that when the piece was 
embedded in the Keep it was being used for at least the third time. The 
reuse of antique sculpture to decorate churches was not unusual as is very 
evident in the Panagia Gorgoepikoos in Athens, where, in fact, antique 
members with fish-scale decoration seem to have been very popular. 
Maybe the pattern was still admired in Byzantine times and the initial 
sculpture on the piece from Arta was intended to be visible in its second 
use. A Byzantine motif consisting of tongue- and water-leaves has in fact 
the same basic conception as the fish-scale motif; it was used in sculptures 
in Istiaia (fourth century) and Magnesia (twelfth century).?? An antique 
member with fish-scale decoration has been re-sculpted and used as an 
epistyle in Mani in the twelfth century — with the fish-scale side facing 
down.123 The sculpture in Arta probably served a similar function, when 
it was re-used, judging from its dimensions. On the basis of the evidence 
presented above, I think this piece should also be dated to the twelfth 
century. 

Two of the sculptures embedded in the Katholikon of the Varnakova 
Monastery (Sc26-$c27) will be discussed here as they seem to come from 
the Middle Byzantine phases of the church. Sc26 is a fragment with relief 
decoration depicting the Tree of Life (fig. 134). A lion stands in the usual 
position for this iconography, i.e. in profile raising his front foot towards 
the Tree of Life. Normally a band would be folded around the tree which 
would terminate in a “x@vog nıtõoç”, the Dionysiac thyrsus, a symbol of 
euphoria used to designate the peak of the fountain of life.?^ This theme, 


120 Drandakis 2002, 169, 189; Bouras, Boura 2002, 43 (no. B); Muçaj 2008 212, fig. 8. 
121 Bouras, Boura 2002, 570, fig. 561. 

122 Nikonanos 1997, 104, pl. 50; Gkioles 1998-2000, 16-18, fig. 18-19. 

123 Drandakis 2002, 209. 

124 Boura 1982, 67. 
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already known from 7th-9th century sculptures from Athens,?5 became 
common in Helladic sculpture from the eleventh to the thirteenth century 
and is represented in two basic groups of architectural members, that is 
closure slabs and lintels, and less commonly in impost capitals (as the 
latter offer limited space for decoration).!26 The emphasis given to this 
theme, in the wider context of the preference expressed for animal sub- 
jects in certain styles of the Helladic School, has been discussed by Boura.!2” 
She has considered it a local particularity; the study of stylistic details has, 
in fact, supported the hypothesis that its popularity is linked with the trade 
in silks with animal representations. In Epirus it is found in three other 
buildings where it is made of brickwork (see above Part 2 — Chapter 1, 
Section 1.II.2.A.). It is also very interesting that the same phenomenon has 
been observed by Boura in the sculpture of Southern Italy in the same 
period, without any direct connection to Helladic examples being trace- 
able.!2 From a stylistic point of view, the sculpture in Varnakova monas- 
tery seems to be related to the tenth- to twelfth-century lions depicted in 
sculptures from the Castle of Arta (discussed above Sc22), Chalkis and the 
Panagia Gorgoepikoos in Athens. In the light of all this I would assume 
that Sc26 dates to the first half of the twelfth century and therefore 
was made during the second construction phase of the Katholikon i.e. in 
1148 AD. 

The sculpture Sc27 (fig. 135) bears a very common motif in the deco- 
ration of cornices and epistyles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.!?? 
Therefore it comes from the Middle Byzantine part of the Katholikon and 
could be dated to either construction phase. 

Eight unpublished sculptures decorate the exterior of the windows in 
Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias: four mullions and their dosserets (Sc36—Sc39). Two 
dosserets (Sc36) are decorated by highly-stylized palmettes; the relief is 
extremely low - rather almost flat — and of average quality (figs. 142a—b). 

A third dosseret (Sc37, fig. 142c) is decorated with a schematic cross of 
poor workmanship. Compared to the rest of the capitals here discussed 
this seems to be an older reused piece; first of all its shape is different from 
the other three and second, when it comes to its decoration, the motif is 
not set in a frame like in the other ones, the pattern is clumsy and the 
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5 Dimitrakopoulou 2005, 29-31. 

6 Ibidem, 66. 

" Ibidem, 67. 

8 Ibidem. 

9 See Drandakis 2002; Grabar 1976. 
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carving is hesitant. The motif is certainly very common in the decoration 
of dosserets and is also seen at Drymos (Sc25), Kefalos (Sc35), and Skala 
(see below Sc50). A similar cross is found on a pilaster-capital in the inte- 
rior of the church, which has been dated to the twelfth century.!°° Crosses 
of very similar shape to that on $c37 are common on closure slabs, pilas- 
ter-capitals and dosserets of the Middle Byzantine period. Some examples 
may be seen on eighth- to ninth-century closure slabs from Naxos, on two 
ninth-century pilaster-capitals from Vathyrema Agias in Thessaly, on an 
early tenth-century closure slab from Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki, on 
another tenth-century closure slab from Ag. Nikolaos in S Varassova (S/N 
110), and on eleventh- to twelfth-century closure slabs from Mani.?! Some 
dosserets from Mani and Ag. Nikolaos in Ochia have similar decoration 
and date from the twelfth century.?? The clumsy execution resembles an 
eleventh-century altar slab from Ag. Nikolaos Mileas in Mani 199 On the 
basis of the aforementioned remarks, I think that this sculpture must be 
dated before the twelfth century, probably to the late-tenth or eleventh 
century. 

The fourth dosseret (Sc38, fig. 142d) bears a cross similar to that found 
on a capital and a pilaster-capital in the interior of the church; it has been 
dated to the twelfth century.134 This motif is very common in eleventh- 
to twelfth-century sculptures from Mani and Central Greece (Boeotia, 
Chalkis, Mt. Pelion) while it is also found in Ephesos and Kos during the 
same period.!?5 

Finally, the four colonettes (Sca39, fig. 142) are commonplace among 
architectural members in Byzantine churches in Greece.!?6 Similar colo- 
nettes to those in Epirus have been found in Nafpaktos (eleventh century, 
fig. 147),3" Rogoi (see below $c48) and Vlacherna (twelfth century).!38 All 
the sculpture on the exterior of Ag. Nikolaos, except for Sc37, dates to the 


130 See Table u, no. 91. 

131 Pennas 2000, 14 (nos. 14-16), 15 (no. 18); Nikonanos 1997, 32, pls. 8, o; Panayotidi 1969, 
33, pl. 18b; Drandakis 2002, 20, 183. For the slab from Varassova see Table u, no. 21. 

132 Drandakis 2002, 248, in, 239; Bouras, Boura 2002, 428 (fig. 459). 

133 Drandakis 2008, 412, fig. 3. 

134 See Table nj, no. 91. 

135 Drandakis 2002, 70, 197; Grabar 1976, nos. 44-45, pl. XIX a-b; Bouras, Boura 2002, 146 
(fig. 15207), 222 (fig. 2490); Militsi 2008, 434, fig. 4; Büyükkolanci 2008, 77, no. 8. 

136 See Bouras, Boura 2002, 529 for twelfth-century examples from the Christian and 
Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens. 

137 See Table ni, no. 47. 

138 See Table nj, no. 95. 
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twelfth century, i.e. to the initial construction phase of the church, as does 
also the sculpture of the interior.!?? 

On the motif of the dosseret from the Koimisi Theotokou sto Limani in 
Vonitsa (Sc57, fig. 159) see the discussion of sculptures Sc2, Sc25, Sc5o, and 
Sc54 above. Inevitably, no conclusions can be drawn on the pieces from 
Ag. Varvara in Stefani, Ag. Ioannis in Vonitsa, Panagia F oinikia, Panagia 
sto Kozili ($053, Sc56, Sc18, Sc49). 


3.III. CONCLUSIONS 


Opus Sectile, Marble-inlay, Mosaic and Fresco Decorations 


The remains of opus sectile, marble-inlay, mosaic and fresco decorations of 
this period are too limited to allow any conclusions which could contrib- 
ute to any discussion of settlement. In particular the two marble-inlay and 
three mosaic contexts recorded scarcely indicate that these techniques 
were in widespread use in Middle Byzantine churches; in the single case 
of the Katholikon in Varnakova monastery the marble-inlay decoration 
echoes artistic practices taking place in the Byzantine capital. On the other 
hand, many Middle Byzantine churches have been repeatedly restored 
up to the present day or replaced by modern buildings constructed on 
exactly the same site. Therefore, most sites of Middle Byzantine churches 
and monasteries are in fact very disturbed contexts and a lot of material 
must have been lost. 

A few observations can be made on the sites where fresco decoration 
has been preserved. First of all those are the iconoclastic paintings at 
Stamna. On this site three churches have been discovered, all dating to 
the ninth century. It is certain that a fairly important ninth-century settle- 
ment was located in this area and members of that community, including 
the donor of at least one of these churches, were influenced by the reper- 
cussions of the Iconoclastic Controversy in Epirus. 

Paintings surviving from the tenth and eleventh century, by contrast, 
appear to have been rather more closely connected with monasteries 
(Ag. Pateres, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos, probably also Ag. Triada Mavrika) 
than with individual constructions (Panaxiotissa, church in the Castle of 
Rogoi), considering the vast number of new, eleventh-century buildings in 
the area. On the other hand, the frescos surviving from the late eleventh 


139 See Table 11, nos. 90-91. 
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and twelfth centuries have been located in both small and peripheral 
settlement churches (Vurnikas in Lefkada and Mastro) and in monastic 
complexes (Myrtia Monastery and Ag. Eleousa in Kandila). It is striking 
that no painted decoration has survived in Nafpaktos and Arta, the settle- 
ments which seem to have concentrated the most evidence of other kinds 
of material culture (e.g. pottery, sculpture, coinage etc.) and the highest 
quality examples. It could have been that the tradition of fresco painting 
was not the most significant feature of Middle Byzantine church decora- 
tion in Epirus judging form the fact that there are few examples and they 
are of rather provincial character and modest ambition. 


Sculptures 


Unlike the limited painted decorations, there are nearly 200 sculptures in 
all dating from the seventh to the twelfth century in the investigated area, 
as seen in Table u. This quantity reflects both an incontestable aesthetic 
interest being taken in the buildings and patrons with significant financial 
means. 

I shall not discuss here any matters related to the origin of materials or 
recycling of sculpted items, artisans and their techniques, typology and 
composition of motifs, as these belong to more specialized studies, such as 
that already published by C. Vanderheyde. The latter has revealed the exis- 
tence of local workshops, analogies with the sculpture of the Peloponnese 
and central Greek mainland as well as a remarkable flourishing of art and 
economic prosperity in the Theme of Nikopolis. Evidently these things had 
been overshadowed in the past by the more celebrated thirteenth-century 
sculptures in the Independent State of Epirus.^? However, what I will be 
more concerned with here is any sort of information that sculptures can 
provide in relation to settlement. 

So, first of all, some remarks can be made on the geographical and 
chronological distribution of sculptures; this is fairly relative as in some 
cases the dating of the sculptures is still not very precise. The seventh — 
ninth centuries are represented by a limited number of pieces on less 
than ten sites. Between the tenth and the twelfth century the number 
of sculptures gradually increases. Tenth-century pieces have been located 
on some eight sites or maybe rather fewer which is not exactly the "tenth 
century explosion of sculptures" observed in other Byzantine regions.!^! 


140 Vanderheyde 2005, 151-153. 
14 Sodini 2008, 19. 
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This phenomenon is not observed in Epirus until the eleventh century, 
from which period pieces have been found in approximately twenty sites 
and in large numbers. Finally the great majority of the sculptures is dated 
to the twelfth century and can be found on approximately twenty sites 
and in archaeological collections. 

The earlier (i.e. seventh- to eighth-century) sculptures appeared in sites 
ofthe Early Byzantine period such as Drymos, Kefalos, Mytikas and Finikia 
near Aetoliko. Ninth-century sculptures do appear in old and new sites yet 
they are rather hard to date precisely, as is the case in all Byzantine prov- 
inces.? By contrast tenth-century pieces appeared in new sites, dated 
to the Middle Byzantine period such as those of Arta, Panagia Trimitou, 
Panaxiotissa, and the monasteries at Skala and Varassova (Ag. Nikolaos 
and Kato Vassiliki). 

The great majority of sculptures, and especially those of the eleventh 
and twelfth century, were associated with sites with high concentrations 
of population (see Part 3 — Chapters 1 and 3) such as Arta, Nafpaktos and 
several important monastic centres (i.e. Varnakova, Vlacherna, monaster- 
ies in and around Arta and Nafpaktos, Koronissia, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, 
Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri, Monastiraki and Tryfos). There is little evi- 
dence of village workshop activity as in Mani.145 

It is not easy to use the sculptural evidence to evaluate settlements in 
terms of their importance, functions or interaction and relations. What 
has definitely been confirmed by the present discussion is Vanderheyde's 
observation that the main characteristic of sculptures from the theme 
of Nikopolis is their heterogeneity.!^^ Of all the sites, Arta stands out as 
having the greatest quantity of sculpture, variety of motifs as well as the 
highest level of artistic and technical sophistication. The Arta sculptures 
also present analogies with contemporary sculpture from neighbour- 
ing regions such as the central Greek mainland and the Peloponnese.!*5 
Such similarities with works from other Byzantine regions in the areas 
of Western and Northern Greece, especially the Peloponnese, Thesprotia 
and Macedonia, have also been confirmed for a lot of sculptures from 
many sites in Epirus. 


14? Sodini 2008, 19. 
143 Drandakis 2008. 
144 Vanderheyde 2005, 153. 
145 Vanderheyde 2005, 151. 
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Many pieces from Nafpaktos, moreover, seem to have been work of 
local workshops, as Vanderheyde has suggested Hp In fact, I think this is 
also confirmed by the two identical and contemporary tenth-century slab 
fragments found in Skala and Panagia Trimitou, which were previously 
unpublished. And yet local sculpture seems to have started to spread 
within the investigated area at least as early as the eight or ninth cen- 
tury, judging from the cases of the similar dosserets from Trimitou and 
Ag. Dimitrios Katsouri. In later times, during the eleventh and twelfth 
century, certain pieces from Nafpaktos, although made locally, show 
similarity in style and imagery to sculpture from neighbouring areas such 
as Mani in the Peloponnese, Hosios Loukas in Boeotia and Thesprotia. It 
is possible that artists could have learnt their craft in established work- 
shops in other regions.'^? The circulation of painters’ and sculptors’ village 
workshops within wide geographical areas has already been discussed by 
Vanderheyde and Panayotidi in relation to the Peloponnese, Macedonia 
and Epirus.!48 


146 Vanderheyde 2005, 152. 
147 Panayotidi 2005. 
148 See Vanderheyde 2008, 348; Vanderheyde 1997a, 708, note 75; Panayotidi 2005. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ARTEFACTS 


In this chapter I shall present and discuss the evidence in respect of arte- 
facts from the investigated sites. All the available evidence, published and 
recorded during the survey, has been taken into consideration, so as to 
acquire as accurate a picture of the circulation of Middle Byzantine arte- 
facts as possible. Many problems were encountered in the course of this 
work. One of them was the often incomplete record and discussion of 
excavations. Another was the fact that this type of extensive survey does 
not produce large numbers of finds. Therefore, the available evidence con- 
stitutes a rather small sample and is not enough to shed adequate light on 
the big problem of material culture in Middle Byzantine Epirus. Instead I 
will use the evidence in order to: 


— provide relative dating information on sites by defining positive but not 
negative chronologies, i.e. confirming the use of sites at certain periods 
but not excluding their use in others 

— investigate industrial features and relations between sites within the 
investigated area, as well as their relations with sites in neighbouring 
provinces. 


4.1. CERAMICS AND TILES (APPENDIX L4. AND TABLE 12) 


Published and new evidence on ceramics and tiles is available for many of 
the investigated sites. It relates to the numbered contexts shown in detail 
in Appendix LA 

While two pottery contexts related to the important Byzantine 
sites of Nafpaktos and Arta have been discussed by Charitonidou and 
Papadopoulou, most publications of pottery consist of mere listings of 
wares types - often undated.! A specific investigation into pottery from 
Epirus from the seventh to twelfth centuries is still awaited and absolutely 
essential. The small-scale investigation which has been part of this study is 


1 See Appendix L4. for a detailed account of publications. 
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based on relatively restricted evidence, lacking all kinds of statistical data 
and with no possibility of studying excavation finds from the investigated 
area. But it has produced preliminary observations, which remain to be con- 
firmed by future specialized research. From among the listed contexts in 
the Appendix L4, I shall discuss here the few more or less diagnostic pieces 
regarding the chronology of settlement on the basis of evidence provided 
by recent studies on Middle Byzantine ceramics.” 


Pottery 


A very important find of the survey was the identification of one type 
of locally manufactured medieval ceramics. The examples of domestic 
coarse pottery (but not tiles)? have been identified during the survey on 
the basis of their fabric: a dark purplish-red fabric, coarse-grained with 
large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy texture. This category is made 
up of domestic wares used in the preparation and serving of food and 
liquids and for storage. Fragments of this type of pottery have been iden- 
tified at the sites of Stratos (P35), Kefalos (P25, no. 4), Koulmos (P26), 
Monastiraki (P30, fig. 194), Stamna (P34, fig. 197) and Pleuron (Pig, fig. 177). 
The aforementioned distribution of these wares allows at this stage a pro- 
visional location of the fabric source somewhere towards the Western 
part of the investigated area.^ The finds from Dyo Ekklesies near Stamna 
were rim fragments from large storage vessels (pithoi) while those from 
Stratos, Koulmos, Monastiraki and Pleuron were small pieces of table- 
ware, handles and body fragments.® The dating of these survey finds is of 
course problematic; yet their presence in a number of sites with Middle 
Byzantine remains cannot be accidental and it suggests, in my opinion, 
that their production during this period is very possible. Some more facts 
and ideas about this type of pottery are further discussed in relation to 
other kinds of evidence in the Conclusions of this chapter. 


2 Bakirtzis 1989; Bakirtzis 2003; Vroom 2003; Kalopissi-Verti 2003; Bardill 2004; Vroom 
2005. 

3 Tile fragments of identical fabric have been identified in neighbouring areas excluded 
from this study. 

^ Issues related to production and fabric provenance will be discussed in a forthcom- 
ing study. 

5 For similar artefacts see Bakirtzis 1989, 25 (pl. 3), 26 (pl. 5); Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 58 
(no. A3). 
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As regards other pottery, several wares dating from Late Antiquity to 
the late twelfth-early thirteenth century and later have been identified. 
They are discussed here in approximately chronological order. 

To begin with the potsherd decorated with an impressed cross, which 
was found in a secular context near Drymos (P3, fig. 162), it has been char- 
acterized as “possibly part of a lamp”. However it could also have been 
part of a dish. Since this potsherd is no longer available for examination, 
the original photo is all we have on which to base conclusions on this 
piece. The shape and decoration seem to point rather to a stamped dish 
than to a lamp fragment; in fact identical crosses are found on dishes of 
Phocaean Red Slip Wares from West Turkey." Thus it is highly probable 
that this item should be dated between the mid-fifth — mid-seventh 
centuries. 

Many sherds with ridged surfaces, found at Kryoneri (P8, fig. 172),8 seem 
to have belonged to amphorae, probably mostly of the LR2 type dating to 
approximately the same period, i.e. the late sixth or seventh centuries.? 
The same type of pottery was found at the site of Kato Vassiliki (see 
fig. 167) on the other side of Mt Varassova a short distance to the east. 

The island of Kefalos was also full of pottery dating to the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries (P25). It included sherds of Red Slip Wares and imitations 
(fig. 189), locally manufactured pottery (see fig. 190 and relevant discus- 
sion below in this section) as well as coarse ware sherds, plain or with 
ridged and ribbed surfaces, among which fragments from the bodies, 
necks, shoulders and handles of LR2 amphorae and other transport ves- 
sels of the Early Byzantine period or later can be distinguished (figs. 
183a-f ). There are also sherds of Günsenin Type 2 (Riley type 13) dating to 
the tenth and eleventh centuries!? and LR1 amphorae (figs. 183a, c).! The 
neck and handle of light brown/orange fabric (figs. 184, 186) may belong 
to LR13 amphorae of the seventh to ninth centuries!” while the vertical 
round handle of orange fabric might also be part of Günsenin Types 2 
or 3, dating to between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries (fig. 187).? 


$ Mastrokostas 1971, 193. 

? Vroom 2005, 36, fig. 2.4 (after Hayes 1972). 

8 Kefallonitou 2004a, 489. 

9 See Bonifay, Villedieu 1989, 24; Vroom 2005, 52. 

10 Günsenin 1989, 271; Bonifay, Villedieu 1989, 26. 

11 Bonifay, Villedieu 1989, 24, fig. 2. 

1? See Günsenin 1989, 271+273; Van Doorninck 1989, 249, fig. 1; Bakirtzis 1989, plate 16 
(plan 3), plate 17 (plan 2). 

13 Vroom 2005, 94-98. 
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The pale orange handle with an orange-pink core containing organics and 
several small lime inclusions and voids (fig. 185) must have belonged to an 
Otranto I amphora of the tenth to eleventh centuries.!^ 

The large amount of surface pottery from Ag. Ilias (P24) can be dated 
to between the fourth and the fifteenth century. The preponderant type 
was ribbed coarse wares which could perhaps date from the sixth century 
to the Middle Byzantine period." Later finds were Plain Glazed Red Ware 
sherds (figs. 181a-b) which could date to the Middle Byzantine period,!6 
including the chafing dish handle with pellet decoration and drops of 
transparent glaze (fig. 182). Two plain handles from small storage pots 
(one preserving part of the rim) are impossible to date but again a chro- 
nology in the Middle Byzantine period is not unlikely.!® 

The excavation finds from Ag. Varvara in Stefani (P15) included plain 
glazed potsherds perhaps with ridged surfaces.!? This pottery has not been 
published, but an indication that it should be dated to between the Late 
Antique period and the eleventh century is provided by the chronology 
of the site.20 

The area of Pleuron produced many antique and medieval coarse ware 
fragments, including RSW imitations and domestic medieval pottery 
(fig. 177)?! 

Finds from Angelokastro (P21) consist of a large amount of vari- 
able surface pottery roughly dated to between Late Antiquity and the 
Late Byzantine period. They consisted of coarse wares including Early 
Byzantine amphorae and a handle from a closed vessel?? and of Plain 
Glazed Ware and of Glazed Green Painted Ware (fig. 180), possibly dating 


14 Vroom 2003, 155-157; Vroom 2005, 102-103. 

15 See Bakirtzis 1989, pl. 2.1, 2.6, 5.4, 41%, 43*; Armstrong 1989, 187, fig. 2.1; Hoti 2003, 238, 
figs. 1.1, 1.9, 110; Marki, Cheimonopoulou 2003, 704 (figs. 1, 2), 705 (fig. 6); Gini-Tsofopoulou, 
Chalkia 2003, 757, fig. 2.2; Papanikola-Bakirtzis 1989, 238-241; Van Doorninck 1989, 249, 
255; Poulou-Papadimitriou 2003, 212 (fig. 3); Gayraud 2003, 559, figs. 1-3; Blondé et al. 2003, 
775, figs. 4, 5. 

16 See Hayes 2003, 530, fig. 6; Reynolds 2003, 733, fig. 3.4. 

17 See Sanders 2003, 43, fig. 12/3; Vroom 2005, 73. 

18 See Bakirtzis 1989, fig. 8.2, 8.4, 8.5; Marki, Cheimonopoulou 2003, 704 (no. LP95/1-2, 
fig. 1, 2); Gini-Tsofopoulou, Chalkia 2003, 756, figs. 1/5, 6, 3; Bakourou et al. 2003, 235, fig. 7; 
Hoti 2003, 238-239, figs. 1/7, 2/18, 7; Bikić 2003, 194 (fig. 5/2), 196 (fig. 3/6); Toydemir 2003, 
255, fig. 1/41; Mackay 1967, 297, fig. 53. 

19 The treatment is described as “pleated” (ntuywty) by Papadopoulou (1992b, 328-329). 

?0 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 — Chapter 2, below. 

21 See relevant Inventory entry in Part 5 — Chapter 2, below and Appendix L4.A. 

22 Perhaps of Africana grande or LR4 types? 
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to the Middle Byzantine period?’ or later.?* Another [very similar] glazed 
green painted potsherd has been found in Megali Chora: a fragment of a 
closed vessel of Glazed Green Painted Red Ware type (P29, fig. 193) and 
of similar date. Two handmade potsherds with single and multiple lin- 
ear and wavy incised decoration seem to be the only finds recalling the 
Middle Byzantine "Slavic Ware" variants and probably date to the seventh 
to ninth century?5 (fig. 179). 

The sites on and around Mt. Varassova produced a lot of Byzantine pot- 
tery, much of which has been dated to the Middle Byzantine period. While 
the relevant reference to the site of Ag. Pateres in Varassova North-East 
is vague?6 (see P16 in the Appendix), the pottery found at Ag. Nikolaos in 
Varassova South (P17) included plain coarse ware and a plain glazed jar 
dated to the tenth century (fig. 176).?" 

According to Paliouras, pottery dated to the Early and Middle Byzantine 
period has also been found across the whole surface of the nearby Ag. 
Triada hill in Kato Vassiliki (P6).28 The upper part of the body of an 
amphora (fig. 164) and an ARS lamp with a bird in relief of the sixth or 
seventh century (fig. 165) were surface finds from the NW part of the hill- 
top in 1996.7? The Middle Byzantine pottery found in the refectory was 
both coarse ware and tableware and consisted of:3° 


1. A large number of sherds with ridged surface treatment (fig. 167). They 
could have belonged to amphorae of the LR2 type dated to between 
the fourth and the seventh centuries.*! The site of Kryoneri across the 
bay produced similar finds (fig. 172). 

2. Fragments of cooking-pots among which a Plain Glazed one (t@uxdAtov) 
with one handle similar to Bakirtzis' type A2 (fig. 168).3? Similar vessels 
are found from the seventh to the fourteenth century,?? but those with 


23 See Poulou-Papadimitriou 2003, 221, figs. 30-31. 

24 See e.g. a 16th-18th-c. jug in Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 71 (no. A28). 

?5 For similar decoration see, Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1989, 241, figs. 6.19, 618; Hoti 2003, 
238-9, figs. 1-2; Van Doorninck 1989, 249, figs. 1.8, 1.11, 112; Toydemir 2003, 255, fig. 1.40. 

?6 Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 539. 

27 Paliouras 1998-1999, 294-295; Paliouras 20044, 425, fig. 26. 

28 Paliouras 1985, 229; Paliouras 20044, 413. 

?9 Dietz et al. 1998, 294, 303; Dietz 2006, 523. 

30 Paliouras 1985, 227-8. 

3! Vroom 2005, 55. 

32 Bakirtzis 1989, Group A2, 33-38, Table 2-3. 

33 Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 58-62. 
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a single handle are more common during the second millennium.?* 
However, similar vessels found in the Athenian Agora, at Delphi, on 
Aegina, and Samos have been dated between the seventh and the 
ninth centuryš5 but also later in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries;?6 
compared to these later examples the vessel from Kato Vassiliki seems 
to have been made using a rather inferior technique. 

3. A Fine Sgraffito shallow dish decorated with a dragon pattern was also 
found (fig. 169).3” It dates to the twelfth century.?? A similar vessel of 
the mid-twelfth century is part of the Benaki Museum’s Collection in 
Athens.?? 

4. More sherds of Fine Sgraffito, Painted Sgraffito and of Painted Glazed 
shallow dishes were found (figs. 170a, c-e). The decoration of some of 
them (figs. 170a, c) recalls that of Fine Sgraffito vessels of the eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries. 

5. A potsherd of Slip Painted, Dotted or Oyster/Spotted Style Ware 
(fig. 170b) dated around the late eleventh or twelfth century.*? 


Many sea shells and plain coarse ware sherds were observed at Ag. 
Dimitrios in Varassova East (P37). Some potsherds had ribbed surfaces. 
Of the two recorded fragments of handles one belonged to a small vessel 
of orange-red fabric while the second was part of a Byzantine amphora of 
orange fabric coated with creamish slip (fig. 199); the amphora may have 
been of the Günsenin 1 (ninth-tenth century)*! or Günsenin 3 type (Hayes 
type 61 or 65).? As far as the sea shells are concerned, in the specific 
context they have probably originated from food consumption; other- 
wise, they might have been stored after the consumption of food for other 
home-keeping or industrial uses. 

Among the pottery found at Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery near 
Skala (P33) one can recognize coarse ware fragments with ribbed surfaces 
(including sherds of amphorae and other storage vessels as well as table- 


34 Bakirtzis 1989, 36. 
35 Robinson 1959, 120, pl. 34, group M, no 386; Felten 1974, 67-69, pl. 21, no. 93; Poulou- 
Papadimitriou 1985, pl. 152. 
36 S. Doukata-Demertzi in Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 348, nos. 397-9. 
37 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 279, fig. 11. 
See Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 28-30, 32-33, nos. 12, 13. 
39 Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 59, nos. 150, 80. 
Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 78; Sanders 2000, 160-161; Vroom 2005, 81. 
^! See Günsenin 1989, fig. 1. 
See Hayes 1992, 74, fig. 26.6; Günsenin 1989, 271-4, figs. 8-10; Vroom 2003, 153-4, fig. 
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ware). The amphorae (fig. 196) seem to be of a Giinsenin Type 1 dating 
to the tenth or eleventh century.?? The tableware consists of unglazed 
cooking pots, jars of various sizes and storage pots. All the ceramics are 
made of a homogenous fabric which seems to be soft and medium-coarse, 
of dark orange colour with medium to large lime inclusions and voids 
(fig. 196). One cooking pot is decorated with a thick, incised, wavy line 
under the rim (fig. 196, first pot on the left) while the body of another is 
covered with ribbed (combed) decoration (fig. 196, middle). 

The fabric of the unglazed coarse jar base - and body - fragment (P26, 
fig. 191a), found at Koulmos in Lefkada, recalls the unglazed domestic 
wares of Boeotia, listed by Vroom under the Middle Byzantine types 
which remain hard to date.^^ The two fragments of a shallow dish rim 
from Alykes near Koulmos (P26, fig. 191b) seem to have been part of a 
Glazed White Ware II vessel with yellow, opaque glaze. Vessels of simi- 
lar rim shapes and technique have been dated to the Middle Byzantine 
period (late ninth — late twelfth century)? though plain glazed wares 
were also very common in later periods. 

A dating of the Plain Glazed Red Ware dish base from Ag. Ioannis sto 
Rodaki (P28, fig. 192b) to the Middle Byzantine period, specifically around 
the late eleventh or twelfth century, is not unlikely. The potsherd also 
recalls thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Monochrome Sgraffito Ware 
(from Corinth?),^ but our fragment does not have any inscribed decora- 
tion, although it comes from the central part of the vessel.*? 

A. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou traced two groups of pottery which 
can be dated to the twelfth century (P2) among the large quantity of 
Late Byzantine pottery from Arta.^? The first group consists of sherds 
of Monochrome Green Glazed Ware with a silver iridescent glaze. 
Charitonidou notes that this technique for producing an iridescent sur- 
face on pottery is mentioned in an early twelfth-century text.^? 


43 See Vroom 2005, 94, 100. 

44 Vroom 2003, 157. 

45 See Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 63, no. A14 (1oth-uth c.); Kanonidis 2003, 73, fig. 10 (late 
gth-late 12th c., with parallels from Sarachane, Constantinople); Sanders 2000, 163-166. 

^6 For similar vessels see Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 60, no. Ag; Papanikola-Bakirtzis 1999, 
32-33, 115, 142 (nos. 12, 13, 131, 162). 

47 See Vroom 2005, 112-113. 

48 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 453-472. 

49 Theophilos, On Arts, 47, p. 230; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 468; Vroom 2000, 
255. 
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The second group of vessels comprises bowls and jugs of the Green 
and Brown Painted ware (fig. 160). This type of pottery comes from the 
excavations of the Kourti, Manara, Bakayani and Bandalouka Plots and 
the ancient theatre. It is dated from the eleventh century onwards but 
is rather more common from the middle until the end of the twelfth 
century.°° Charitonidou has dated it within the same time span but noted 
that she tended to favour a thirteenth-century dating, since this material 
has been found in contexts where the coin finds were mainly of the thir- 
teenth century.?! One should note that some of these pieces seem to be 
similar to Archaic Maiolica Ware.?? 

With reservations, due to the fact that this material has not been closely 
examined, I should also point out that some of the pieces published by 
Charitonidou could well be dated as early as the twelfth century (espe- 
cially since pre-thirteenth-century strata have been discovered in the 
aforementioned sites). For example, the imported Fine Sgraffito dish from 
the Bakayani Plot (fig. 161a) with ‘Spiral Style’ decoration*? has parallels 
in certain pots from Corinth, which appeared after AD 1085 and became 
more common between 120 and 1200,54 while it looks very similar to the 
vessel found in Nafpaktos (see below, Nafpaktos, no. 1).55 The fragment 
of a sgraffito dish from the Bakayani Plot (fig. 161b) has many parallels 
from Corinth, dating to the twelfth century.59 Fragments of bases of sgraf- 
fito open vessels (dishes?) from the Bakayani Plot (nos. 171A-B, fig. 161c) 
have many parallels from Corinth, dating to the twelfth century?" A base 
fragment of an Incised Sgraffito vessel with ‘Medallion Style’ decoration 
from the Bakayani Plot (no. 117, fig. 161d) is similar to mid-twelfth- to 


50 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 37-39. Similar artefacts have been found in Corinth (Group 
II by Morgan 1942, pl. XXIII), in the Athenian Agora (Frantz 1938, 429; Kalopissi-Verti 
2003, A65), Phokis (Armstrong 1989) and Crete (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2003, 221-224, fig. 
32-39). 

51 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 458-462, 465-471. 

52 See similar artefacts in Morgan 1942, Groups I-II, pl. XXXVI. 

53 Morgan 1942, 120-123, pl. XLI. 

54 Sanders 2000, 160-161. 

55 See also Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 31, 33, 135; Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 67-70, 
78, 81. 

56 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 470-471. 

57 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 470—471. 
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thirteenth-century examples from Corinth, Argos, and Crete and in the 
Benaki Museum.58 

Finally, one should note the similarities between vessels nos. 106 and 
142 from the Bandalouka Plot and no. in from Pyrou St. (figs. 161e-g) and 
the earlier examples among the eleventh- to fifteenth-century pottery 
from Central and Northern Albania.°? Connections with the West are also 
evident in the case of the glazed and coarse ware pottery, dated in the 
late twelfth and the thirteenth century, found in the Spai-Yanaki Plot; as 
briefly discussed by Tsouris, 95% of them were imported wares from Italy.69 
It would be interesting to know whether the imported pottery from the 
deposition pit of the Greka Synagogue also falls into that category, as well 
as the date and type of wares with Islamic influence. 

The excavation finds from Nafpaktos showed Middle to Late Byzantine 
pottery concentrations (of the glazed and sgraffito types) in the area of 
the castle and mixed Early Byzantine to Post-Byzantine pottery (including 
green sgraffito wares) in the city centre, at the foot of the castle mount 
(see Piz in the Appendix).®? Papadopoulou has published some of these 
finds.63 However, she does not provide information about where exactly 
this pottery comes from. Since the dish with a dragon's head in her fig. 164 
is known to have been found in Kato Vassiliki (fig. 169), not in Nafpaktos, 
the evidence published in this work should probably be assumed to relate 
to the pottery of the whole area of Nafpaktia and SE Aetolia. 

Thus the types of pottery discovered were as follows (fig. 174): 


— plain and glazed coarse wares (lamps, cups and bowls) 
— painted glazed ware (jug) 
— sgraffito and painted sgraffito wares (dishes and bowls). 


58 Morgan 1942, 156-157 and no. 1436, fig. 125, pl. XLVIIIe; Sanders 2000, 161; Oikonomou- 
Laniado 2006, 346; Poulou-Papadimitriou 2003, 218—219, fig. 19-20; Papanikola-Bakirtzi et 
al. 1999, 93 (no. 178), 90 (no. 172). 

59 See Kommatas 2003, 242, fig. 2 (esp. B, y, £, ot, 9) and 243, fig. 3 (esp. B, y, ot, Ç, v, x, A). 

$0 Tsouris 1992, 499—501. 

$! Papadopoulou 1992a, 390. 

$2 Raptopoulos 1998-1999, 33, 35; Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 167; Papadopoulou 1990c; 
Petritaki 1987, 169. 

$3 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 273-290. 

64 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 279 and 288, fig. 11. 
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Among the sgraffito and painted sgraffito wares discussed by Papadopoulou 
the following items have been identified: 


1. A Fine Sgraffito dish with white slip, clear glaze and a central medallion 
with ‘Spiral Style’ decoration (fig. 174a).®° It is dated to the eleventh or 
twelfth century.96 

2. A Fine Sgraffito dish with white slip, clear glaze and sgraffito decora- 
tion consisting of birds and floral motifs covering the whole surface of 
the vessel (fig. 174b).9" It is dated — with reservations — to the second 
half of the twelfth century.5? 

3. Painted Fine Sgraffito dishes with painted, green spirals in the central 
medallion and clear or dark green glaze on the interior (figs. 174c-e), 
which have been dated by Papadopoulou to the twelfth century®? and 
should perhaps be dated to the third quarter of the century.”° 

4. Painted Fine Sgraffito dishes with engraved birds and floral motifs cov- 
ering the whole inner surface of the vessel, enhanced by spots of green 
colour and a layer of clear glaze (figs. 174f LI) It perhaps dates to the 
mid-twelfth or the thirteenth century.” 

5. Slip-Painted Ware, represented by a few examples dating from the 
eleventh century onwards.” 

6. Green and Brown Painted bowls (figs. 174g)."^ As discussed above, this 
kind of pottery was common from the middle to the end of the twelfth 
century 75 and during the thirteenth century. The vessels from the 
Nafpaktos area look very similar to pottery found in Arta and dated 
to within a similar time span; however, the latter seem more likely to 
come from the thirteenth century as they have been found in contexts 
where the majority of coin finds were thirteenth-century issues." 


$5 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 277, no. 1, fig. 1. 

66 See Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 31-33, 67—70, 78, 81, 135 (no. 148); Papadopoulou 
1998-1999, 277; Vroom dates this style somewhat later, from the mid-12th to the early 13th 
c. (2005, 85). 

$7 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 278, fig. 7. 

$8 See Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 32. 

$9 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 277-278, no. 2-3, fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

70 Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 91-92. 

71 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 278-9, fig. 8, o, 10. 

72 See Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 38, 40. 

73 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 279; Sanders 2000, 160-161. 

7^ Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 280, fig. 12, 13. 

75 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 37-39. 

76 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 458-462, 465-471. 
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7. A Proto-Maiolica dish has a representation of a ship in dark brown, 
yellow and blue covering the whole inner surface of the vessel. It has 
been dated to the thirteenth century.” It is very similar to a dish found 
in Corinth and also dated to the thirteenth century.7? 


The fragment of a probably Middle Byzantine amphora from Trigardo 
(P36, fig. 198) was probably of Günsenin type 2 (dating to the eleventh- 
twelfth century) or of Günsenin type 3 (dating to the twelfth-thirteenth 
century).?? A local pottery workshop was established there in antiquity.9? 
Among the latest evidence concerning this study are the potsherds taken 
to the Museum of Agrinio in 1967, one from the village of Megali Chora 
and the other of unknown provenance (Pu, fig. 173).?! The potsherd from 
Megali Chora (fig. 173a) was a part of the base of a Green and Brown 
Painted cup. It had a reddish fabric and its interior — and maybe its exte- 
rior, though this has not survived — was covered with a whitish yellow 
slip. Its painted decoration had a fish pattern. Green and Brown Painted 
Ware is dated from as early as the eleventh century, but is more common 
from the mid- to the late-twelfth century.8? It is found mostly in Central 
Greece and the Peloponnese and to a lesser extent in other parts of the 
Mediterranean;?? in the investigated area more pieces have been found in 
Nafpaktos and Arta, as discussed below. 

The second potsherd from Agrinio (fig. 173b) has been described as a 
fragment of a dish with green and brown painted sgraffito decoration. Yet 
the surviving part of the vessel is tiny and the only picture is in black and 
white. The style looks like the Late Byzantine Polychrome (Brown and 
Green) Fine Sgraffito Ware. 


77 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 281, fig. 14. 

78 Morgan 1942, no. 804, fig. 84; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 471; Papadopoulou 
1998-1999, 281. 

79 For similar artefacts see Bakirtzis 1989, 4th Group, pl. 21; Günsenin 1989, type 3; 
Hayes 1992, 74 (types 60, 61, 67 and fig. 26). 

$0 Tsandila 2004, 322. 

81 Mastrokostas 1967, 324, pls. 2330-6. 

$2 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 37-39. Vroom (2005, 83) dates the ware rather later, from 
the second half of the 12th to the beginning of the 13th c. 

$3 Vroom 2005, 83. In neighbouring areas it has been found in Corinth - group II by 
Morgan (1942, pl. XX-XXIIT) which has been exactly dated by Sanders (2000, 160-161) - and 
Phokis (Armstrong 1989). Among other examples some are known from Athens (Frantz 
1938, 439, no. A7; Kalopissi-Verti 2003, A65) and Crete (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2003, 221-224, 
fig. 32-39). 
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The sherds from Glosses Castle in Kandila, Ag. Georgios, Ag. Dimitrios 
in Nafpaktos, Vristiana, Calydon, Aetos, and Panagia near Vonitsa are all 
imprecisely dated. The two sherds from the Castle of Glosses in Kandila 
(P4) are only vaguely thought to have been part of medieval vessels. This 
dating is suggested by the techniques of painted glazed and incised deco- 
ration employed as well as the incising of the cross symbol.84 The sec- 
ond potsherd with an incised cross resembles the lid of a closed vessel or 
maybe even a clay seal (fig. 163). The plain brown-glazed potsherd (P23) 
built into the enceinte at Ag. Georgios can also only be dated in a general 
way to the medieval or modern period. 

The information about potsherds from ‘Byzantine dishes’ mentioned in 
the literature relating to the site of Vristiana / Vlyziana (P9) is also to be 
treated with caution.®° Only if another piece of information from the same 
source, concerning eleventh-century sigillographic evidence, is reliable, can 
this pottery be suggested to date partly to the Middle Byzantine period. 
Byzantine pottery has also been mentioned in literature relating to the site 
at Calydon (P5), yet the survey did not produce any diagnostic examples.96 

The Byzantine pottery from the excavation at Ag. Dimitrios Nafpaktos 
(P13) consisted of plain coarse ware sherds with ridged surfaces as well as 
painted, sgraffito and glazed wares.87 Although the pottery has not been 
published in detail, the laconic description vaguely suggests that the site 
was inhabited between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

The excavation finds from the Panagia Monastery on the Panagia 
Peninsula near Vonitsa (P18) included potsherds of coarse ware, either 
plain or with ribbed or ridged surface treatment, as well as one from a 
green glazed vessel and a small Lomp. Sp These finds have not been pub- 
lished in detail; again their brief description might suggest that the site 
was inhabited between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

The ribbed and plain glazed sherds from Aetos (P20, fig. 178) and 
Panagia Alichniotissa (P39) belonged to coarse wares vaguely dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period or later.8? The pottery from Ag. Triada Mavrika 


9^ Knauss 1995, fig. 19. 

85 Papatrechas 1981. 

96 Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 86; Katsaros 1985, 1530. 
7 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170. 
8 Kefallonitou-Konstantiou 1987, 329. 

$9 Plain glazed wares are found throughout the Middle Byzantine period (Sanders 2000, 
160-161, 163-166). For a similar shape and glaze see, Blondé et al. 2003, 774, fig. 3d (6th 
c.); Gini-Tsofopoulou, Chalkia 2003, 756 (no. 4); Marki, Cheimonopoulou 2003, 704 (no. 
PLg5/1, fig. 1). 
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(P1) is unfortunately still unpublished.?? The pottery finds from the exca- 
vation at Riza (P14) dated from the Classical to Post-Byzantine periods 
(fig. 175).?! In the illustration one can see potsherds of Sgraffito (lower 
right) and Maiolica wares (on the left); however this pottery has not been 
published. Coarse ware potsherds from the Kastro ton Rogon (P31), the 
Castle of Vonitsa (P38), Monastiraki (P30) and Astakos (P22) were non- 
diagnostic. 

The finds from Stratos, Panagia sto Kozili, Riza, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
ton Karaviadon and Zalongo seem to be Late and Post-Byzantine and 
therefore refer to later habitation of these sites. The shape and fabric 
of the amphora handle of light yellowish beige fabric from the forum of 
Stratos (P35, fig. 195) recall thirteenth- and fourteenth-century vessels.°? 
In the evidence from Riza one can identify potsherds of Proto-Maiolica 
and possibly of Polychrome Lead-Glazed Type 'RMR' Wares.?? The pot- 
tery recorded in Panagia sto Kozili (P32) must be dated to the Ottoman 
period while the slip-painted jug fragment from Zalongo (Dao, fig. 200) 
has a base of a rather unusual shape for Byzantine pots of the same type 
as well as two drops of slip; thus it should be dated later as well 23 Finally, 
the bowl embedded on the E wall of the church of Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
ton Karaviadon (P27, fig. 192a) is of the Polychrome (Brown and Green) 
Sgraffito Ware, which dates from the Post-Byzantine period or later,?5 thus 
confirming the dating of the reconstruction of the upper part of the apse 
during that period. 


Other Ceramics and Tiles 


Some loom-weights were among the excavation finds from Kefalos (C2, 
fig. 166b); yet their dating is unclear. According to Paliouras, around 
200 of them were found collected in a corner of the storage room of the 
tenth-century chapel on Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki (C1, fig. 166a). 
The weights from Ag. Triada Hill were of various shapes (pyramidal, cone 
or discoid) and many had a workshop’s identifying mark on their base.96 


90 Paliouras 2004a, 439. 

9! Chrysostomou 1980, 316-320, pl. 162. 

92 See Vroom 2005, 102-103; Günsenin 1989, 270, fig. 4. 

93 Vroom 2003, 167-169; Vroom 2005, 126-129. 

94 See Vroom 2005, 80-81, 152-153. 

95 Such vessels usually date from the 15th to the 17th c. but in Epirus they date up to 
the 18th or 19th c. (Vroom 2005, 144—145). 

96 Paliouras 20044, 414. 
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Some of them used a head of Hercules similar to the one depicted on 
the Hellenistic bronze coinage found at the same place and which was 
evidently still in use. These objects could have been produced in the 
nearby kiln discussed elsewhere;?" they must have been considered of 
great value - for artisanal or other purposes? - since such a great number 
of them was preserved. One hypothesis is that, since the whole area of 
Nafpaktos was known as a silk-producing area, the monastery at Kato 
Vassiliki might have been a local centre of such production. However, a 
totally different use is not implausible either.9?8 

A small ceramic bread stamp was found together with mixed Roman, 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine finds in disturbed strata during the excava- 
tion at Ag. Dimitrios in Nafpaktos (C4, fig. 171b). To my knowledge the 
stamp has not yet been published in detail but it has been provisionally 
dated by Triandaphyllopoulos to the sixth century.?? From the published 
illustration one can tell that it was a round bread stamp decorated with 
the common motif of a cross in a medallion accompanied by inscriptions. 
The cross is of the Greek type with flared terminals, though not exactly 
a Maltese cross. The medallion is formed by a circular wreath of which 
large parts survive. Two small crosses have been incised above and below 
the central cross and an inscription in three lines has been incised to the 
left and right of the cross, all within the medallion. As far as one can tell 
from the photo, the inscription is in plain, not reversed, script (i.e. read- 
ing from the left to right) and the text is “IC XC | YC OY | NIKA” evidently 
corresponding to the phrase “Incods Xptoroç ‘Ytog Ozod Nixa” (Jesus Christ 
Son of God conquers), the Eucharistic formula used by John Chrysostom 
to distinguish the prosphora from ordinary bread.!°° This type of deco- 
ration of a cross-in-medallion with elements placed between the arms 
of the cross constitutes the standard composition used on bread stamps 
dated before the year 700 AD.!?! A similar style of decoration is found on a 
sixth-/seventh-century example from Egypt and another from the Athens 
Byzantine and Christian Museum of ca. 600 and I think the stamp from 
Nafpaktos should be attributed to a similar date.102 


97 See Part 2 — Chapter 1.1.5. above. 

98 See Part 1 - Chapter 2, above and Part 3 — Chapter 1IV. 

99 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170; Triantaphyllopoulos 1991, 596. 
100 Galavaris 1970, 65. 

10! Galavaris 1970, 59-60. 

102 Galavaris 1970, 120, fig. 67; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 195-196. 
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Workshops producing such artefacts from the fifth to the early seventh 
century have been located in two sites not far from Nafpaktos: Delphi and 
Patras.!°3 The object found in Nafpaktos is very different from those pro- 
duced in Delphi.!°* However, when compared to a late sixth- or early sev- 
enth-century artefact produced in Patras, the bread stamp from Nafpaktos 
presents remarkable similarities in shape and as regards the style of some of 
its decoration (e.g. the wreaths are almost identical); however the iconogra- 
phy differs quite a lot . According to Koumousi and Moutzali the stamp from 
Patras is one of the later examples of the ceramic workshop's products.!05 

When it comes to bricks and tiles, those found on Kefalos have two 
kinds of stamps. The first one has the shape of a Greek cross-in-medal- 
Ion ip The second stamp has a cruciform pattern reminiscent of a 
bar-monogram (C2, fig. 188); a similar one, recorded by Soteriou in Ag. 
Demetrios in Thessaloniki, is thought by Bardill to have belonged to the 
sixth or seventh century.!?? There are no photographs of the tiles “with 
cross-shaped stamps"98$ found during the excavation of Ag. Varvara in 
Stefani (C6), yet it seems likely that they would be similar to those found 
in Kefalos. 

Most of the bricks and tiles from the church of Ag. Ioannis Riganas / 
Episkopi in Mastro (C3), which measured approximately 7 x 2.8 x 3.4 
cm, had wavy lines or horseshoe-shaped fingermarks made with one, two 
or four fingers (fig. 171a).?9? According to Vocotopoulos, they probably 
belonged to the original building on the site, thus dating to the late sev- 
enth or eighth century.!? Tiles and bricks, some of which have fingermarks 
similar to those from Mastro, have been found during the excavation of 
the Middle Byzantine chapel at Skala (Cs, fig. 196), although they have 
not been published. They were made of a deep orange fabric, similar to 
the Middle Byzantine pottery found in the excavations, some of which 
can be securely dated to the tenth or eleventh century (see the discus- 
sion on P33 above). They have fingermarks consisting of straight or wavy 
lines made with two or three fingers (possibly part of an original loop 


103 Koumousi, Moutzali 2005. 

10^ Petridis 2010, 110-113, pl. 37. 

105 Koumousi, Moutzali 2005, 19-20. 

106 Barla 1968, 23, pl. 20. 

107 Soteriou 1952, pl. 94y; Bardill (2008, 200) notes that brick stamps similar to those 
from Ag. Demetrios were also found at Louloudies (no reference). 

108 Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-329. 

109 See Bardill 2004, 401-402 and pls. 1746.Ia, 1746.2a. 

110 Vocotopoulos 1992, 20, pl. 4-5. 
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pattern).!! Such fingermarks were considered to help the bricks adhere 
to the mortar, though they could have taken different shapes probably 
associated with different brickmakers or workshops.!? The examples from 
Mastro and Skala seem quite similar; however, it has been impossible to 
compare fabrics since the material from Mastro was not found in situ. 
However, if any connection between them is right, then some of the tiles 
from Mastro should be dated during the reconstruction of the upper part 
of the church in the tenth century.!3 


4.Il. METALWORK (APPENDIX I.5. AND TABLE 13) 


No metal finds have been located in the sites investigated by the survey. 
The evidence discussed in this section is derived from the publication of 
earlier research into the investigated area and it is cited to give a general 
picture of the presence of metal objects at the sites. In addition, however, 
since in these publications the objects M2, M4-Mg have been presented 
but not discussed in detail or precisely dated, it has been necessary to 
discuss them further here. Artefacts Mi and M3 have been discussed and 
dated; however, additional evidence has come up which will be mentioned. 
This discussion aims to contribute to the overall account of metalwork in 
the investigated area, which has been the focus of another study.!!^ 
Metal finds from Kefalos include iron nails, a copper-alloy cross and a 
weight (M7—Mg). The cross (fig. 206) was probably of Type VIII, according 
to Pitarakis’ classification." It dates to between the Early Byzantine period 
and the eleventh century. However, later examples are often much larger 
(i.e. approximately 7 x 5cm).!6 A similar artefact found in the Theatre 
basilica in Messene has been dated to around the seventh century.!" The 
metal weight (Mg, fig. 209) was found in what is probably a seventh-century 
context in Basilica B (no precise find site or stratigraphic information was 
mentioned in the publication). It is a discoid-type, iron weight with a 
denominational value of 12 nomismata. This was the most common type 
of weight from the seventh until the early ninth century, as can be seen 


11 


= 


See similar signs in Bardill 2008, fig. 1; Bardill 2004, 401—402 and pl. 1747.la. 
12 Ousterhout 1999, 131-132; Bardill 2004, 28. 

13 See Part 2 - Chapter 1.1.2. 

14 For a detailed discussion of metal finds from Epirus see also Veikou, Buckles. 
I5 Pitarakis 2006, 30. 

16 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 107: no. 96, 503: no. 689, 504: no. 691, 505: no. 695. 
17 Oral communication (N. Tsivikis, April 2010). 
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from "closed" archaeological contexts such as the Yassi-Ada shipwreck 
or others in Athens and Corinth.!5 Most such artefacts are classified as 
miscellaneous finds: they are simply marked with the relevant denomina- 
tion and perhaps with some decorative motif. The closest parallel to ours 
seems to be a weight now in Geneva (fig. 207), which has been dated to 
the sixth or seventh century; !? the dating is confirmed on the basis of its 
resemblance to weights from the Dumbarton Oaks Collection.!20 
However, what is special about the artefact from Kefalos is the material 
of which it is made: iron. Four materials were commonly employed in the 
manufacture of Byzantine coinage weights: bronze, lead, glass and marble, 
the latter being the rarest.!?! So far I have not located any other examples 
of iron discoid coinage weights dated between the seventh and the ninth 
century in excavations of Byzantine sites. I have therefore decided to con- 
sider this a significant feature of this artefact, as explained elsewhere.!2? 
A few things can be said about the plain figure-of-eight-shaped iron 
buckle (Ms, fig. 204) found together with some rather poorly preserved 
nails (M4, fig. 203)? inside grave E in the Middle Byzantine chapel at 
Ag. Triada Hill, Kato Vassiliki. This shape is very common in Byzantine 
copper-alloy buckles. Many examples have been found in Corinth (sev- 
enth century),7^ Tigani in Mani,75 Abens Ip and Eleftherna (dated pre- 
cisely to the first half of the seventh century with the help of numismatic 
evidence).!2” More examples dating to the seventh — eighth centuries have 
been found in Corinth? and Kruje, N. Albania.? It seems that during 
this period this type of buckle was also popular outside the borders of the 
Byzantine Empire.?? However, the example from Ag. Triada Hill is made 
of iron, not copper alloy.?! Pieces of iron jewellery and dressing acces- 
sories also seem to be quite common grave goods in particular seventh- 


IS Entwhistle 2002, 612—613. 

19 Bendall 1996, 9, 50, no. 134: Geneva 143. 

120 Ross 1962, vol. I, pl. XLVI. 

121 Entwhistle 2002, 612. 

122 See below Conclusions in Chapter 4.VI. The industrial features of metalwork from 
Epirus are discussed in Veikou, Buckles. 

123 Paliouras 1985, 224-225; Paliouras 20048, 413. 

124 Davidson 1952, pl. 113, nos. 2181, 2182, 2183. 

125 Drandakis, Gkioles 1980, 255-256, pl. 1498. 

126 Poulou-Papadimitriou 2004, 234. 

127 Poulou-Papadimitriou 2004, 234 (type L.), 246 (no. 13). 

128 On no. 2180, see Pallas 1955, 344-345, pl. 643a. 

79 Anamali 1964, 181, pl. IX , nos. 7, 154, 163. 

130 Poulou-Papadimitriou 2004, 234. 

131 See the relevant discussion in Veikou 2010. 
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to ninth-century archaeological contexts (the so-called “Slavic” ones) in 
the Zagori (Neochoropoulo and Kato Pedina), Corinth, Olympia, Azoros, 
Ag. Triada at Elis and elsewhere.!?? So, the possible occupation of the site 
during the seventh — ninth centuries is an interesting issue, which will be 
discussed in due course. 

The copper-alloy, bird-shaped fibula (M6, fig. 205) found close to the 
tower on the same hill and vaguely dated to the Byzantine period,!?? was 
decorated with impressed dots and incised geometrical patterns.!?* Its 
decorative technique (and the specific style with the central 'X' and the 
punched, dotted circles) is very common in copper-alloy metalwork and 
ivories from the seventh century onwards,* especially on fibulae and 
buckles- includingsome animal-shaped ones!?6 — found in the Peloponnese 
and the Crimea.?? Very similar chunky, bird-shaped, fibulae with almost 
the same decoration have been found in Corinth;?? one piece in particu- 
lar appears quite similar to that from Kato Vassiliki though it has unfortu- 
nately survived in a very bad state of preservation.?? Davidson identified 
similar examples of this type of fibula from Northern and Western Europe 
and dated all of them to the Roman period. However, similar fibulae and 
buckle-plates have also been found in Zogeria, Spetses, not far from the 
Peloponnesian coast, all dated to the end of the sixth or seventh century.!^? 
An artefact from Zogeria, quite similar in style and technique to the fibula 


132 See also Part 2, Chapter 1.L1.3. For the artefacts see Vocotopoulou 1967, 344, pl. 248; 
Davidson 1952, 230, pl. 105; Vikatou 2002, 244—247, 253-258 esp. 254 (note 50); Deriziotis, 
Kougioumtzoglou 2005; Isdem 2006. 

133 Dietz et al. 1998, 303. 

134 Veikou, Buckles. 

135 See Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 210—211, 295: no. 312, 366, 368, 395: no. 486, 414-415: 
nos. 522 and 524; Anamali 1971, pl. IX: no 3, pl. X: no. 6, pl. XI: no. 5. 

136 On the technique see Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 210—211, 295: no. 312, 366, 368, 395: 
no. 486, 414—415: nos. 522 and 524; Anamali 1971, pl. IX: no 3, pl. X: no. 6, pl. XI: no. 5. On 
fibulae and buckles with these kinds of patterns see Avraméa 1997, pls. IIc2210, IId2216, 
IVas, IVb8, IVci, IVca, IVe2; Ajbabin 1990, 4-84, 181: no. 196 and pl. VII, 220: nos. 1, 5, 7, 12, 
15, 24 and pl. VIII, 221: nos. 9, 21 and pl. IX ; Bortoli-Kazanski, Kazanski 1987, 458—461, fig. 
8: nos. 1, 12, 21, 26, 28, 39, 40; Anamali 1971, pl. VI: nos. 1, 2. See animal-shaped fibulae with 
similar decoration from Spetses Museum in Avraméa 1997, pl. IVe2, and from Corinth in 
Davidson 1952, pl. 113: no. 2173. 

137 Avraméa 1997, pls. IIc2210, IId2216, IVaa, IVb8, IVci, IVca, IVez; Ajbabin 1990, 181: 
no. 196 and pl. VII, 220: nos. 1, 5, 7, 12, 15, 24 and pl. VIII, 221: nos. 9, 21 and pl. IX; Bortoli- 
Kazanski, Kazanski 1987, fig. 8: nos. 11, 12, 21, 26, 28, 39, 40; Anamali 1971, pl. VI: nos 1, 2. 

138 Davidson 1952, pl. 113: no. 2173. 

133 Davidson 1952, 113: nos. 2170, 2162. 

140 Avraméa 1997, 91: pl. IVe2. 
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from Kato Vassiliki, has been precisely dated to the seventh century.'*! 
Thus M6 should also be dated to the same period. 

The copper-alloy buckle of the Simple Square Type found in Riza (M11), 
which was said to have been like the one from the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury found in Kruje in Albania (shown in fig. 208),4? must have been an 
example of another very common type of buckle: the simple version of the 
Square/Parallelogram Type, almost square in section, with a knob at the 
centre to hinge on. Other examples have been found in Durrés and Bukel, 
Albania, in Corinth and Eleftherna, Crete — in each case they belonged to 
a seventh-century context.^? This buckle type belongs to the same group 
of Simple Buckles as the figure-of-eight-shaped one from Chalkis - in fact 
in Kruje the two types were found together. 

The rectangular-type buckle from Drymos (M3) furnished a second 
burial in a grave. This type of buckle, originating in Hellenistic times, as 
was first suggested by Pallas, is usually decorated with animal patterns 
in relief.^* In the Byzantine examples, lions seem to have been a very 
common motif. Stylized lions and birds were in any case popular motifs 
in metalwork from the sixth century onwards and throughout the Middle 
Byzantine period.145 Mastrokostas recognized an ancient tradition in the 
meander pattern of the frame on the obverse.!*6 Back in 1971 the buckle 
was dated to between the sixth and eighth centuries based on stylistic 
criteria.4” We are now able to update that view on the basis of new evi- 
dence. Several examples of this buckle type have been found in Greece: 
e.g. in Corinth in the Peloponnese (also depicting lions albeit different in 
other details, e.g. fig. 12),!48 Servia and Philippi in Macedonia, ^? Attica,5° 
Messene!'?! and Samos.!?? Other examples were also found in Sicily,5? in 


1^ [bidem. 

142 Chrysostomou 1983, 30; Anamali 1964, 181 (pl. IX, no. 4), 154, 163. 

143 Anamali 1971; Tartari 1984, 245, pl. III, no. 12; Davidson 1952, 269, 274, pl. us (no. 
2228); Poulou-Papadimitriou 2004, 234 (type 1°), 246 (no. 10). 

144 Pallas 1955, 357: note 1. 

145 Davidson 1952, 268, 273, pl. 115: nos 2213-2215, and 2220; A. Tsitouridou in: Papan- 
ikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 393-394. For eagles on copper-alloy jewellery see ibid. 449—450: nos 
603, 606, 607. 

146 Mastrokostas 1971, 186-187. 

147 Op.cit., 188. 

148 Davidson 1952, 268, 273, pl. 115, no. 2213-2215, 2220; Pallas 1955, 344-345, pl. 64.1.a. 

149 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 393: no 482; Pennas 1973-1974, 844, pl. 6348. 

150 Lazaridis 1960, 69-72, pl. 576; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 394—395: no. 485. 

151 Oral communication from N. Tsivikis, October 2009. 

152 Tolle-Kastenbein 1974, 104. 

153 Orsi 1912, 202, fig. 22. 
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Varna (Sofia Museum) and south of the Caspian Sea or are of unspecified 
origin, kept in private collections.154 All these examples have been dated 
to between the seventh and the ninth or early tenth centuries. I therefore 
suggest a dating in this period. 

The metal reliquary cross from the G. Papatrechas Private Collection 
in Agrinio (Mi), published by Paliouras and Pitarakis, 55 is another very 
common artefact of which numerous examples have been found around 
the Mediterranean.!° It has been suggested that the piece from Agrinio 
comes from Constantinople or Anatolia and dates to the tenth to elev- 
enth century.!5” However, according to Pitarakis a vast quantity of Type-IV 
crosses were produced by local Balkan workshops, imitating models from 
Constantinople and Anatolia;58 since two crosses almost identical to the 
Agrinio piece were found at Metsovo and Ioannina one cannot help won- 
dering whether all three objects might not fall into this latter category.159 

Finally, the metal objects revealed at the Spai-Yanaki, Seryani, Tachou- 
Muller and Kostadima Plots in Arta have been dated to the twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries. Since they have not been published in detail, it is 
impossible to say which ones date to the twelfth century, if indeed any 
of them do. Therefore, a simple list of the objects has been cited in the 
Appendix (M2). Unfortunately no photographs or dating or any other 
information is available with respect to these objects, so they are only 
useful as indicative statistical data. 


4.III. GLASS (APPENDIX L6. AND TABLE 14) 


No glass artefacts have been found during the survey; the only available 
evidence comes from finds recorded in published excavations. I present 
the finds associated with specific sites in the investigated area in Appendix 
1.6. and Table 14. However, with the exception of some artefacts from Arta, 
there are no known detailed descriptions or discussions of other glass 
finds; i.e. no published evidence is available on this subject. So I will com- 
ment on what may be some relevant evidence here. 


1 
1 


Dn 


^ Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 394: nos 483-484. 

5 Paliouras 2004a, 39 and 35 (fig. 7). Pitarakis 2006, 208: no. 69. 
156 For other examples see Pitarakis 2006, esp. 204-207: nos 56-63. 
157 Pitarakis 2006, 208: no. 69. 

158 Op. cit., 182. 

159 Op. cit., 205, 208: nos 56 and 68. 
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Table 14. The Chronology of Glasswork from Middle Byzantine Epirus. 


C/N Artefact Artefact Date Site Number - Bibliography 
or context Name 
number 
1 G5 Unspecified 6th-1othc.?  55- Kefalos Barla 1966b, 91; 
Barla 1966a, 101 
2 G4 e Vessels 7th-1othor 54- Kato Paliouras 1985, 
e hitched-bead 13th c.? Vassiliki, Ag. 224—225, 228 
Triada Hill 
3 G6 Unspecified Middle 110- Varassova  Paliouras 
Byzantine S, Ag. Nikolaos | 1998-1999, 
291-322; 
Paliouras 20044, 
180-182, 
421-432, 
especially 426 
and 430 (fig. 29) 
4 G3 Unspecified Middle 49 — Kandila, Vocotopoulos 
Byzantine Mytikas, Ag. 1980a, 35 
Sophia 
5 G2 Unspecified 48 — Kandila, Knauss 1995, 154 
Glosses, Castle 
6 G1 Vessels 13th 21-22, 24-28, Vavylopoulou- 
century? 36 - Arta Charitonidou 
1984, 468; 


Tsouris 1992, 501 


The considerable quantity of fragments from glass vessels found in several 
sites throughout the city of Arta (G1) form a homogenous group of high 
quality artefacts; they are made of very thin glass and decorated with gold, 
silver and enamel.!6? It has been suggested that many are similar to ves- 
sels which have been considered products of Corinthian workshops and 
dated between the eleventh and twelfth or even - according to a more 
recent opinion - as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century.!6! At the 
Spai-Yanaki Plot (S/N 24) these types of vessels have been found in late 
twelfth- to early thirteenth-century strata; it has therefore been suggested 
previously that they might perhaps have been manufactured during the 


169 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 468. 
161 Davidson 1940, 297-324; Morgan 1942, pl. 58, nos 743, 744; Tsouris 1992, 501. For a 
discussion of the later dating see Whitehouse 1991; Leontsini 1996-1997, 330. 
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eleventh - twelfth century and kept for many years as heirlooms. It is, 
moreover, also possible that they were later imports from Apulia, Italy, as 
suggested by Tsouris (see below).!® In any case, the publication of these 
artefacts and excavated contexts is forthcoming.!63 

The glass fragments (G3) found in the W Room of the later settlement 
to the north of Ag. Sophia in Mytikas are hard to interpret, especially since 
the north part of this room was destroyed by fire.16* No details of those 
finds are available. It seems that fragments of glass artefacts were also 
abundant in the nearby castle at Glosses (G2) but they have not been pub- 
lished in detail.!65 

Fragments of glass artefacts, dated to the Middle Byzantine period, 
have been found in two nearby Aetolian monasteries at Ag. Nikolaos in 
Varassova South (G6) and Ag. Triada Hill in Kato Vassiliki (G4, fig. 210). 
The glass from the first site is awaiting publication (fig. 211).16° From the 
only published illustration examples of three different types of bottles can 
be identified: 


1) Three probable examples (necks and rims) of the characteristic gilt 
and enamelled blue glass bottles.!67 

2) Three examples of large bottles of thin, pale blue-green, transparent 
glass, with globular body and wide flaring rim.168 

3) Two examples of smaller bottles of dark coloured glass, with cylindri- 
cal bodies and everted rims.!69 


The evidence from Kato Vassiliki, consisted of many fragments of light- 
coloured glass vessels and window panes, some of which are shown 
in fig. 210.7? As far as one can tell from the photo, these seem to have 
included a coil bowl base and rim and body fragments, part of the flat 
base from a second vessel and a handle from another glass vessel, perhaps 


1 
1 


a 


2 Tsouris 1992, 501. 
3 Oral communication from C. Tsouris. 

164 Vocotopoulos 19804, 35. 

165 Knauss 1995, 154. 

166 Paliouras 1998-1999, 291-322; Paliouras 2004a, 180—182, 421-432, esp. 426 and 430 
(fig. 29). 

167 Figure 21, first and fourth artefact from the left in the front, third artefact from the 
left at the back. 

168 Figure 211, second and third artefact from left in the front, first artefact from left at 
the back. 

169 Figure 211, second and fourth artefact from left at the back. 

170 Paliouras 1985, 224—5. 
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a bottle or a lamp." One such artefact, a bead-shaped piece of glass, was 
among the offerings of Grave E in the tenth-century chapel.!” 

Abundant fragments of glass artefacts (G5) have also been found 
around the island of Kefalos during the excavations; they are unpublished.!” 
Together with the large quantities of pottery witnessed on the site the 
presence of glass speaks in favour of dense settlement of the tiny island 
by inhabitants who were anything but poor. Metal finds also support this 
probability.! It is a pity that the glass cannot be examined and dated. 

The dated comparative material for Byzantine glass vessels is scanty; ves- 
sels of similar shapes and pale transparent greenish blue colour have been 
found in Amorium, but they remain undated." As far as the character- 
istic gilt and enamelled blue glass bottles are concerned, they were origi- 
nally considered to be Corinthian products, dated to the eleventh-twelfth 
Century Ip This dating was reconsidered by Whitehouse on the basis of 
later (thirteenth- to early fourteenth-century) evidence from Otranto, 
Apulia."7 The similar vessels found in Arta have also been re-evaluated 
recently by Tsouris and dated to the early to mid-thirteenth century (ca 
1200-1265). Phillipe, on the other hand, has suggested Constantinople 
as the place of origin of these pots.’ Leontsini observed that, this type of 
artefact seems to be Byzantine in origin, but the lack of extensive archi- 
tectural remains of glass workshops (other than kilns) and the lack of an 
exhaustive and combined study of all the artefacts found in Corinth excava- 
tions are serious obstacles to establishing the type of glass manufacturing 
which took place in Corinth during the Middle Byzantine period.!8° Laiou 
has suggested that Corinth was possibly a big Middle Byzantine centre of 
production and export of glass; she noted that two fragments of glass ves- 
sels from Amorium, dating to between the seventh and the tenth century, 
are very similar to Corinthian vessels and confirm that the glass workshop 


171 See similar shapes from the Amorium excavations in Gill 2002, 33-58, 63, 68-75. 


172 Paliouras 1985, 228. 

173 Barla 1966b, 91; Barla 1966a, 101. 

174 See discussion in Section 4.II. above. 

175 Gill, Lightfoot 2002, 35-63, 131-169. 

17%6 Davidson 1940, 320-324, figs. 20-22; Idem 1952, 115, pls. 58, 146a, fig. 14, no. 750; 
Philippe 1970, 67. 

17 Whitehouse 1991, 77. 

178 | am grateful to Professor Constantinos Tsouris for sharing with me the results of 
his forthcoming study. 

179 Phillipe 1990, 40-45. 

180 Leontsini 1996-1997. 
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in Corinth must definitely be dated earlier than the thirteenth century.!*! In 
any case, gilt and enamelled bottles and cups, dating as early as the twelfth 
century, have also been found in Corinth, Constantinople, Paphos, Russia, 
Armenia, Egypt and Italy.!8? J. Henderson and M. Mango seem to probably 
suggest their Byzantine origin and their dating as early as the eleventh or 
twelfth century? In any case, the distribution in important Epirote sites, 
such as Arta and Varassova, certainly confirms the circulation of these prod- 
ucts along the main Ionian trade route from Italy to Corinth (and perhaps 
also the establishment of the aforementioned sites as popular trading posts, 
as suggested by Leontsini in relation to Corinth).!8* However, until detailed 
publications of the relevant excavation projects appear, this information 
cannot help answer questions regarding either their place of origin (if we 
assume there was a single place of manufacture) or the dates of their manu- 
facture. 


4.IV. LEAD SEALS (APPENDIX Lo. AND TABLE 15) 


No seals have been found during the survey; the only available evidence 
comes from published excavation reports and museum collections. The 
published evidence relating to seventh- to twelfth-century lead seals 
associated with the investigated area present many difficulties, as the 
seals are scattered throughout many archaeological collections around 
the world and their exact provenance has rarely been recorded. This evi- 
dence, initially collected by V. Laurent, N. and W. Seibt, J. Nesbitt and 
N. Oikonomides, is very rich in information, although it has only recently 
started to be thoroughly investigated. New projects and studies, cur- 
rently being undertaken, promise to systematize and interpret the avail- 
able material. They include a project on the sigillography of Epirus and 
the ecclesiastical history of Nafpaktos announced by C. Stavrakos and 
currently being developed in a collaboration between the University of 
Ioannina and the Austrian Academy of Vienna and a project concern- 
ing the sigillography of Nikopolis (both the city and the Theme) by 


18! Laiou 2006, 105. This remarks concerns the artefacts nr. 277—278 (Gill 2002, 259-264). 
182 Laiou 2006, 107, 123. 

183 Henderson, Mango 1995, 47. 

18^ Leontsini 1996-1997, 325. 
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A.K. Vassileiou-Seibt both announced in 2002; some preliminary results 
from these two projects have already been published.!56 

So, while awaiting completion of the aforementioned projects, I will 
confine myself to presenting and briefly discussing a simple record of 
available data in a chronological chart shown in Table 15. This will allow 
us to identify overall patterns in the presence of secular officials and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in the area. Because the exact provenance of 
these seal finds is unknown, it is not possible to take the information they 
provide on specific historical figures into consideration for the time being. 
The seals, which are associated in a very general way with the Themes of 
Nikopolis and Kephallenia, have not proved very helpful in a topographi- 
cal study either. Finds with known provenance are the exceptions in this 
respect (Se1, Se? below). 

The twelfth-thirteenth-century overstruck lead seal (Se1) has been 
found in excavations around the church of Ag. Mercurios in Arta (fig. 212).!87 
According to I. Koltsida-Makre, the seal was sent by Ioannis Vranas to 
Leon Sgouros, and from him to someone in Arta.?? Ag. Mercurios used 
to be the episcopal church of Arta, where the Episkopeion (bishop’s pal- 
ace) was also located, so perhaps the third person was the bishop. The 
findspot of the seal seems to confirm that the area around the castle was 
the centre of the (ecclesiastical) administration of the settlement, as is 
suggested by other kinds of evidence such as architecture, sculpture and 
oral tradition. 

However unsafe it may be to rely on lost evidence, it is very tempting 
to include G. Papatrechas’ mention of the lead seal (Se2 from Vristiana / 
Vlyziana) whose inscription was read by Oikonomides as “Iwávvy 
npwtooraðapiw Koch Kepadyviac” and which had once belonged to a 
protospatharios [and] krites (judge) of the Theme of Kephallenia, in this 
study. The seal was dated to the eleventh century.!®9 First of all, if the 
dating is correct, only one krites of Kephallenia is mentioned in the elev- 
enth century. During the first half of the century, as can be seen from 
the seal of the protospatharios and krites Leon Karenos, the office of 
krites was shared between the two Themes of Kephallenia and Nikopolis, 
which obviously constituted a single unit of civil administration at that 


186 Stavrakos 2007; Vassileiou-Seibt 2007. 

187 Andreou 1977, 153; Triantaphyllopoulos 1977, 167, n. 45; Papadopoulou 1992a, 382; 
Papadopoulou 2002a, 19 (photograph); PBW, no. 1942. 

188 Koltsida-Makre 1990. 

189 Papatrechas 1981; Papatrechas 1998, 132. 
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time.!9° A new official interest in the civil and military administration of 
Kephallenia seems to be indicated by the officials (kritai, chartoularios 
and tourmarches) sent to that Theme alone from the second part of the 
tenth century and during the eleventh. This interest may be a sign of new 
concerns about some population increase or keeping the Western border 
of the empire at the Ionian coast protected. 

Secondly, the findspot of the seal (Sc2) suggests a direct link between 
modern Acarnania (Xeromero) and the territory of Kephallenia as late as 
the eleventh century. However, the site of Vristiana is not located on any 
major land route of that period but on a secondary road leading from the 
Ambracian gulf to Astakos/Dragameston (another important site of that 
period). It is therefore striking that the seal of a civil official and dignitary 
should have been lost at such a place. In my opinion, the nature of the 
sites at Vristiana and nearby Aetos definitely necessitates further investi- 
gation in relation to the Theme of Kephallenia. 


4.V. NUMISMATIC FINDS (APPENDIX I.8. AND TABLE 16) 


No coins have been found during the survey; the only available evi- 
dence comes from numismatic finds recorded in published excavations. I 
present the finds associated with specific sites and findspots in Appendix 
L8., while a detailed record of available data arranged in a chronological 
chart is shown in Table 16. The account offered in this section will allow 
us to map the overall pattern of coin circulation in the investigated area 
during the seventh to twelfth centuries. The discussion also includes the 
numismatic evidence recorded for the sixth century, purely for the pur- 
pose of indicating the presence of coins which could have remained in use 
for several decades after their initial circulation. 

The earlier documented coin finds concerning this study date to the sixth 
century and come from some important Early Byzantine sites in the area 
of the Ambracian Gulf: the city of Nikopolis, the island of Kefalos and the 
church of Ag. Varvara in Stefani. As the 13 copper coins from Ag. Varvara 
(N67) have not been published in detail, they do not help this discussion but 
they indicate considerable coin circulation on this site during that century.!?! 
Among numismatic finds from the excavations in Nikopolis the follis issued 
by Justinian in 557 (N64) and found at the foundation level of the fortifica- 
tion walls provides a date for the construction works. 


190 On the kritai see Ahrweiler 1960, 83 ff. 
19! Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-9; Papadopoulou 2006, 561. 
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Table 16. The Chronology of Numismatic Finds from Epirus. 


Artefact 
or Context 
Number 


N43 
N34 
N47 
N64 


N44 


N33 
N67 
N48 
N35 
N45 
N46 
N49 
N50 
N38 
N51 


N39 


N36 


N37 





N52,N53 


Coin Type 


Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Vandal 3 


Vandal 2 


Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 


Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 


(Copper) 13 


Copper half-follis 
(twenty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper half-folleis 
(twenty nummi) 2 
Copper folleis 
(forty nummi) 7 


Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi), 
with family 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi), 
with own portrait 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi), 2 


Issue — Mint 


Anastasios I 
Constantinople 


Justinian 
Constantinople 
Justin II and 
Sophia 
Antioch 


Maurice 


Maurice 
Constantinople 
Phocas 
Nicomedia 
Heraklios 


Heraklios 
Heraklios 
Heraklios 
Constantinople 
Heraklios 


Constantinople 


Heraklios 
Nicomedia 


Heraklios 


Heraklios 


Date 


491-518 


527—565 


557 


573/4 


6th c. 

6th c. 
6th-7th c. 
585/6 
590/1 
602-610 
610-641 
610-641 
610-641 
610-641 


615-641? 


610/11 


611/2 


612/3 


Site Number — 
Name 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
88 — Nikopolis 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A’) 
104 — Stefani, 
Ag. Varvara 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A") 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A’) 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
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Table 16 (cont.) 


C/N 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


Artefact 
or Context 

Number 

N54 

N55 

N56 

N57 

N58 

N59 

N60 

N40 

N62 

N70 


N41 





N41 


Ni8 


N61 


N42 


Nig 





N30 
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Coin Type 


Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Copper half-follis 
(twenty nummi) 
Copper follis 
(forty nummi) 
Anonymous follis 


Folleis 2 


Tetarteron 


Constantine 
VII in obverse 
(overstruck on 
number 31) 
Follis 


Anonymous follis 


Anonymous folleis 


8 

Class A2 
Anonymous follis 
Class A2 


Issue — Mint 


Heraklios 
Constantinople 
Heraklios 


Heraklios 
Constantinople 
Heraklios 
Constantinople 
Heraklios 
Ravenna 
Heraklios 
Thessaloniki 
Heraklios 
Thessaloniki 


Theophilos 


Romanos I 
Lekapenos 
Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus 


Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus 
Constantinople 
John I Tzimiskis 


Date 


612/3 
613 
613/4 
615/6 
616/7 
617/8 
617/8? 
697-989 
830/1-842 
gth c.? 
920-944 


944-959 


945-ca. 
950 


969-976 


969-989 


976-ca. 
1030/35 


989-1028 


Site Number — 


Name 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica ‘B’) 
55 — Kefalos 


(Basilica A’) 

82 — Nafpaktos, 
Town Hall 

110 - Varassova 
S, Ag. Nikolaos 


55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A") 
55 — Kefalos 


(Basilica A") 


39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
69 — Macheras, 
Vristiana / 
Vlyziana 

55 — Kefalos 
(Basilica A") 

39 - Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
49 — Kandila, 
Mytikas, Ag. 
Sophia 


Table 16 (cont.) 


C/N 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


Artefact 
or Context 
Number 


N32 


N21 


N24 


N22 


N61 


N31 


N23 


N7 


N25 


N26 


N27 





N63 


Coin Type 


Folleis 


Anonymous follis 
Class B 


Anonymous folleis 


6 

Class B 
Anonymous follis 
Class B 
Anonymous follis 
Class D 


Follis 


Anonymous folleis 


2 
Class H 


Anonymous follis 
Class I 


Anonymous folleis 


2 
Class I 


Folleis 3 
Folleis 4 


Class K 


Tetartera 5 


(Copper) 5 


ARTEFACTS 


Issue — Mint 


Romanos IIII 
Diogenis 
Constantinople 


Michael VII 
Doukas 


Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates 
Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates 


Alexios I 
Komnenos 
Constantinople 
Alexios I 
Komnenos 
Thessaloniki 
Comnenian 
Emperors 


Date 


10th c. 


1030/ 
35-1042 
ca.1030/ 
35-1042? 
1040 


1050-ca. 
1060 


1068-1071 
1070-ca. 
1075 
1071-1078 
1075-ca. 
1080 


1075-ca. 
1080 


1078-1081 


1078-1081 


1081-1118 


1081-1118 


1081- 
12th c. 
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Site Number — 
Name 


54 — Kato 
Vassiliki, Ag. 
Triada Hill 
(hoard) 

4 — Aetoliko, 
Finikia, basilica 
39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
105 — Stratos 


39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
69 - Macheras, 
Vristiana / 
Vlyziana 

49 — Kandila, 
Mytikas, Ag. 
Sophia 

39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
24, 27, 36 — Arta 


39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
39 — Efpalio, 
Nea Koukoura, 
Drossato Hoard 
87 - Neochori, 
'Sti Skamia' 
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C/N Artefact Coin Type Issue - Mint Date Site Number — 
or Context Name 
Number 
51 N16N17 _ 3 Comnenian 1081- 30 — Arta, Old 
Emperors 12th c. Bridge, Ag. 
Vassilios stin 
Gefyra 
52 N8 12th c. 24, 27, 36 — Arta 
53 N2 Hyperpyron John II 1118-1143 72 - Agrinion 
Komnenos Hoard 
Constantinople 
54 N28 Tetarteron John II 1118-1143 39 - Efpalio, 
Komnenos Nea Koukoura, 
Thessaloniki Drossato Hoard 
55 N68 1ith-12th 105 - Stratos 
e; 
56 N29 12th c. 43 — Ermitsas 
River, Taxiarchis 
57 N3 Hyperpyron ManuelI 1143-1180 72 - Agrinion 
Komnenos Hoard 
Constantinople 
58 N12 N15 Half-tetartera 2 Manuel I 1143-1180 30 - Arta, Old 
Type A Komnenos Bridge, Ag. 
Thessaloniki Vassilios stin 
Gefyra 
59 N4 Hyperpyron Andronicos I 1183-1185 72 - Agrinion 
Komnenos Hoard 
Constantinople 
60 N5 Hyperpyron Isaac II Angelos 1185-1195 72 - Agrinion 
Constantinople Hoard 
61 N6 Hyperpyron Alexios III 1195-1203 72 - Agrinion 
Angelos Hoard 
Constantinople 
62 N11 Alexios III 1195-1203 30- Arta, Old 
Angelos Bridge, Ag. 
Vassilios stin 
Gefyra 
63 N14 Aspron trachy Alexios III 1195-1203 930 - Arta, Old 
Angelos Bridge, Ag. 
Constantinople Vassilios stin 
Gefyra 
64 N9 Aspron trachy Alexios III 1195-1203 24, 27,36 - Arta 
Angelos 


Constantinople 
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Table 16 (cont.) 





C/N Artefact Coin Type Issue - Mint Date Site Number — 
or Context Name 
Number 
65 N10 Aspron trachy Alexios III 1195-1203 24, 27, 36 - Arta 
imitations Angelos 
Constantinople 
66 N10 Aspron trachy Alexios III 1195-1203 24, 27,36 - Arta 
Latin imitations Angelos 
Constantinople 
Thessaloniki 
67 N13 Trachy 12th or 30 — Arta, Old 
13th c. Bridge, Ag. 
Vassilios stin 
Gefyra 
68 N65 Byzantine? 95- Platanos 
69 N66 (Bronze) Byzantine — 100 - Riza, 
Castle 


The site of Kefalos provides the only large and important sample of sixth- 
to mid-seventh-century coins from the excavations of the two basilicas 
(N33-N39, N43-N60). A total of 73 bronze Byzantine coins dating from the 
time of Anastasios (491-518) to the reign of Heraklios (610-641) have been 
recorded. In addition five Vandal coins (N47, N34) — of which three dating 
to the sixth century — were found in both basilicas. Of the 73 Byzantine 
coins, 27 are issues from the first seven years of the reign of Heraklios. 
Folleis found in the later annexes of both basilicas were issues by 
Maurice (dating to the years 585-591) and Heraklios; the coins of Heraklios 
found in Basilica 'A' (N33-N39) were early issues ofthe years 610—612, while 
those found in Basilica 'B' were issues of the years 610—618. The identified 
issues were struck in the mints of Thessaloniki, Constantinople, Nikomedia 
and Ravenna. The excavation of Basilica 'B' produced 27 copper coins 
(N43-N60) of which 15 were found inside the annexe described as Room 
E. Several coin finds from Room 'E' were quite damaged (N47-N49, N52). 
Of the 27 coins, three were issues by Justin II and Sophia (N44, 573/574), 
Maurice (N45, 590/591) and Phocas (N46, 602-610) while all the rest 
were issued by Heraklios (fig. 209).!9? It is not unlikely that Room "E and 
adjacent spaces might have served as a sort of treasury for the complex 


192 Barla 1970, 96-97. 
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for a short period of time i.e. from some time during the 570s until the 
mid-seventh century. The coins of Heraklios also provide a terminus post 
quem for the use of the complex as a burial place, since one of these folleis 
was found inside a grave (N54). 

After a two-century break, two ninth-century coins appear in the the- 
matic capital, Nafpaktos. They are copper folleis issued by Theophilos 
(830/831-842 AD, fig. 213), a sign that monetary transactions were taking 
place in the town at this time. A ninth-century tetarteron (N70) is also men- 
tioned in the literature in relation to the cave-monastery of Ag. Nikolaos 
(Varassova South); however, this coin is now known to be a tenth-century 
issue at the earliest (from the reign of Nikephoros II Phocas). Therefore, 
although the piece is important, because it may indicate a monastic set- 
tlement owning sufficient land to pay taxes, the specific period of time to 
which this information refers is unclear. 

By contrast, the number of tenth-century issues from the area is higher 
while the majority of the relevant finds (N18-N23, N30-N32, N40-N42) 
seem to come from reused sixth- and seventh-century religious build- 
ings on four sites (Ag. Sophia at Mytikas, Kefalos, Kato Vassiliki, and Nea 
Koukoura/Drossato), thus providing evidence that these sites had regained 
some importance in this period. The three tenth-century coins from Kefalos 
(Nao-Naə2, figs. 208, 214) provide a terminus post quem for the abandonment 
of the annexes and the chapel built on the site of Basilica ‘A’. In two cases 
though the tenth-century issues were part of contemporary or later hoards; 
the large number of coins (u in Kato Vassiliki and 8 in Nea Koukoura/ 
Drossato) and the hoards indicate greater availability of coins at these sites 
than at Mytikas and Kefalos during the same period of time. 

The types of tenth-century coins represented in the area are issues by 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos (N41, fig. 216)?? as well as anonymous 
folleis of the years: (a) 967-989 (N40, N42, Basilica ‘A’ on Kefalos, fig. 216), 
(b) 989-1028 (N30, N32 and fig. 215)!94 from Ag. Sophia, Mytikas and Kato 
Vassiliki. 

The hoard from Nea Koukoura/Drossato (N18-N28) seems to have been 
buried during the reign of John II Komnenos as his issues constitute the 
latest items in the hoard.!% It contained 34 small denominations of which 


193 See Grierson 1973, vol. 3, part 2, 565-7. 

19^ Vocotopoulos (1972a, 113) notes that it was similar to a coin found in the Athenian 
Agora, Thompson 1954, 73, no. 1864 (anonymous follis class A2); Morrisson 1970, II, 597 
(no. 41/Cp/AE/40). 

195 Galani-Krikou et al. 2002, 85. 
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the earliest in date were folleis of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
(ca 945-950). After that came 18 anonymous folleis of Classes A2, B, D, 
H and I, dated in the years 976-1080, and folleis issued by Romanos III 
Diogenes (10681071), Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078-1081), and Alexios 
I Komnenos (1081-1118) and a few tetartera, issued by Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118) and John II Komnenos (118-1143). 

Anonymous Class B folleis dating to 1030/35 — 1042 have also been found 
in two sites in Aetolia (Stratos and the basilica in Finikia, Aetoliko), while 
folleis dating to 1075-1080 (N31) were found in Ag. Sophia, Mytikas.!?6 The 
coin finds from the excavation of the forum of Stratos (N68-N69, fig. 214) 
indicate settlement during the fourth century and between the eleventh 
and the thirteenth centuries. The presence of an eleventh-century coin 
(N1) at the site of the Basilica in Finikia near Aetoliko (S/N4) should be 
associated with the eleventh-century settlement of Anatoliko mentioned 
in the sources as well as with two other sites (S/N2 and S/N3), in one of 
which a sculpture indicates an eleventh-century religious building in the 
area (Sc17). The eleventh-century coin from Ag. Sophia is evidence that 
the site was still occupied at that time. 

The coins N7-N9 from the cemetery at Pyrou St. in Arta indicate that the 
cemetery was in use during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Later numis- 
matic finds, such as issues of twelfth-century Comnenian emperors, were 
found together with thirteenth-century coins as part of a hoard in the area 
of Agrinio (hyperpyra, N2—N6),197 and in graves near Neochori (N63),9? and 
the Ermitsas River (N29)? It is therefore unclear whether the Comnenian 
coins had been reused in the thirteenth century, though this would explain 
their poor state of preservation. Tsouris has suggested that late twelfth-cen- 
tury trachea — issued by Alexios III Angelos Komnenos (1195-1203) — were 
in circulation in the thirteenth century in relation to sites within the city of 
Arta (the Bandalouka- and Spai-Yanaki Plots, see N9-N10).200 

The excavation of the interior of the church of Ag. Vassilios stin 
Gefyra also produced twelfth- and thirteenth-century coins (Nu—N17) at 
a level approximately 1.80-1.90m deep; two of them (N12, N15) were cer- 
tainly twelfth-century issues.??! The excavation of the church's courtyard 


196 See Grierson 1973, vol. 3, part 2, 676, no,B.1 ff. 

197 Metcalf 1980; Oikonomidou et al. 1992, 117. 

198 Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, pl. 2396-y; Koder, Soustal 1981, 202. 
199 Kefallonitou 1998, 24. 

200 Tsouris 1992, 502. 

201 Vocotopoulos 1972b, 461. 
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produced the numismatic finds N14-N20 dating the Late Roman level at 
2.30m below the 1972 ground-level, thus confirming the relevant geologi- 
cal evidence (plan 1 and Part 1, Chapter 2.III.)?9? A trachy issued by Alexios 
III Angelos (N14) was found at the level of the original church floor, which 
was evidently in use at the end of the twelfth century.203 

Finally, the vague mentions in this study of "Byzantine" (sic) coin finds 
in Platanos and Riza (N65-N66) are only intended to serve as indications 
for future research. 


4.VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The attempt to interpret the ceramics, metalwork, seals and coinage 
found within the investigated area from the seventh to twelfth centuries 
indicated first of all that the specialized investigations and comparative 
studies in each category of artefacts still awaited are absolutely essential. 
The small-scale investigation which has been part of this study is based on 
relatively restricted evidence, lacking all kinds of statistical data and with 
no opportunity to study excavation finds from the investigated area. But it 
has produced the following preliminary observations, which remain to be 
confirmed by future specialized research. The contribution these observa- 
tions can make to our knowledge of the chronology, the evolution and the 
economic and administrative aspects of settlement is further discussed in 
Part 3 of this study. 


Pottery and Other Ceramics and Tiles 


The recorded pottery represented both coarse and fine wares, used for 
cooking, serving, transporting and storing food. Only in very special cases 
was this pottery possible to date with precision. The following datable 
wares were found: 


Coarse wares 

i Early Byzantine amphorae, fourth — seventh century 

2. Middle Byzantine amphorae, eleventh — twelfth century or earlier 
3. Plain glazed wares dating from the ninth — tenth century onwards 


202 Vocotopoulos 1972b, 463. 
203 See Hendy 1969, pl. 23 (nos.15). 
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4. Coarse ware sherds of dark purplish-red fabric, coarse-grained with 
large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy texture, medieval. 


Fine wares 
5. Plain, Green-Glazed Ware of the twelfth century 
6. Slip-Painted Wares dating from the eleventh century onwards 
7. Green and Brown Painted Sgraffito wares of the twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries 
8. Fine Sgraffito Glazed Wares of the twelfth century 
9. Fine Sgraffito Glazed Ware of ‘Spiral Style’ dated to the twelfth century 
10. Incised Sgraffito Glazed Ware of ‘Medallion Style’ dated to the twelfth — 
thirteenth centuries 
u. Proto-Maiolica Ware of the twelfth — thirteenth centuries 
12. Slip-Painted Dotted- or 'Oyster/Spotted-Style Ware dated in the late 
eleventh or twelfth century 
13. Plain Yellow-Glazed White Ware, undated 
14. Glazed Green Painted red ware, undated 
15. Polychrome (Brown and Green) Sgraffito Ware dated to between the late 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries 
16. Plain, brown-glazed ware, undated 


According to the above evidence on coarse ware, a) the continuous use 
of transport vessels indicates that the trade in agricultural products never 
ceased in the area and time-period investigated, and b) Middle Byzantine 
table and storage wares consisted of: 


— plain, plain-ribbed and plain glazed wares 
— imported and domestic wares. 


Indeed, a significant feature associated with Epirus is pottery type no. 4, 
ie. the coarse ware of dark purplish-red fabric, coarse-grained with large 
rounded lime inclusions and a sandy texture. This type of pottery was 
the typical medieval coarse pottery in Epirus, as demonstrated by the 
frequency with which it appears in sites dated to the Middle Byzantine 
period as well as by evidence from other projects.??^ The sites where it has 
been located by survey are scattered and are otherwise dated to between 


204 The same type of pottery has been found in Pandanassa and dated rather later, dur- 
ing the 13th—14th c, by Vocotopoulos. See Glade Moore 2000, 139, n. n. 
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the sixth-seventh and the thirteenth century.?95 Judging by the site dis- 
tribution (mostly along the western part of the investigated area) and evi- 
dence from other projects,2 the area of domestic production of ceramics 
and their distribution may have extended along the coast of the Ionian 
Sea and the Ambracian Gulf and their hinterland. 

According to M. Glade Moore, who published the pottery dated between 
300 BC and AD 500 produced by the Nikopolis Project, it seems that medi- 
eval coarse wares from Epirus were completely different from the more 
homogenous antique and Late Antique coarse wares.??? In my opinion, 
that signifies: 


- a change in the industrial features of the production of pottery (avail- 
ability of different materials, different techniques) and 

— that coarse pottery was produced locally in workshops which have not 
yet been identified (see above Part 2 — Chapter 1.L5.). 


The investigated area has produced a restricted assortment of fine Middle 
Byzantine pottery consisting mainly of plain glazed, sgraffito and slip- 
painted wares. Of these the later ones are the easiest to date (i.e. sgraffito 
wares of the late eleventh and the late twelfth or early thirteenth century). 
Many of the fine wares show a relationship between Epirus and Corinth, 
which either suggests that they were all produced in Corinthian work- 
shops or that the two regions had the same markets for their pottery. 


The absence of seventh- to ninth-century "Slavic ware" variants, except 
perhaps for two pieces from Angelokastro (P212), in Boeotia and in 
many coastal sites of the Peloponnese,?9? is rather surprising given the 
historically-attested Slavic presence in the investigated area. This type 
of ware has already been identified in some sites of the Epirote hinter- 
land and Western Macedonia.??? Some other Middle Byzantine wares, 
known to have been circulating around the Adriatic and Ionian coasts 
and the Peloponnese, have also not been identified (i.e. Fine Orange-Red 


205 See detailed account in section 4.I. above. 

206 The issue of local medieval pottery from this area is discussed in another forthcom- 
ing study. 

207 Glade Moore 2000, 139. 

208 See discussion by Vroom 2003, 141. 

209 Tt has been found in the area of Ioannina (Vocotopoulou 1967, 343-344), Zagori 
(ibidem), and Mariolata in Phokis (Mailis, Mariolata). The pottery from Grevena seems to 
have been Slavic (Rosser 2005). 
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Burnished and Unglazed Incised jugs).?!? However, these absences may 
also well be circumstantial. The pottery finds discussed here are of hetero- 
geneous derivation (survey, excavation, random) and often inaccessible; 
therefore one has to rely on the original (often laconic) publication and 
a B/W photo. 

Further issues for future research would include: a) specification of 
the ratio of domestic to imported ceramics from Middle Byzantine sites, 
especially as regards the earlier (seventh-tenth) centuries, b) distinguish- 
ing between different types of local ceramics, c) clarification of the types 
and origin of imported ceramics. The latter could be a particularly fruitful 
area for research, as it has already provided hints for more than one type 
of local ceramics. For example, all ceramics found in Skala (P33, C5) seem 
to have been made of similar fabric and they consist of many different 
types of transport, table and storage vessels as well as of tiles with similar 
finger-incisions (generally considered to be workshop signs). 

As regards other ceramics, bricks and tiles definitely necessitate a spe- 
cialized, detailed investigation. Examinations of fabric and comparison 
of shapes and dimensions exceeded the limits of this research. However, 
three kinds of workshop marks have been identified: a cross-in-medallion 
stamp of unknown date, a cruciform bar-monogram stamp of the sixth to 
seventh century and a fingermark probably dated to the tenth century. 
The recent excavations in Nikopolis will hopefully provide more evidence 
for dating the two earlier examples. 

The case of the bread stamp is also interesting, because it seems to 
confirm the circulation of decorative motifs in the ceramics industry - if 
not of domestic ceramic products themselves - at a provincial level along 
the Ionian coast through the functioning of a marine route, known from 
other sources.?!! 

Last but not least, an interesting find from Kato Vassiliki revealed 
that building material was not the only thing that was being recycled in 
medieval settlements built on the sites of Antique or Late Antique ones. 
Although the precise way in which the 200 variable loom-weights were 
used is not known, the fact that they were stored in the monastery con- 
firms that antique artefacts could continue in use well into the Byzantine 
period. 


210 Vroom 2003, 145-146; Vroom 2005, 68-71, 82-83. 
7 See the relevant discussion in Part 3 - Chapter 1III. 
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Metalwork and Glasswork 


The only metal artefacts dated to the Middle Byzantine period were nails, 
three belt-buckles, two crosses, a fibula and a weight. There is nothing 
exceptional about these objects, which were simple artefacts in wide- 
spread circulation in Byzantium and its areas of influence. Yet a signifi- 
cant feature shared by some of them (e.g. the buckle from Kato Vassiliki 
and the weight from Kefalos) in relation to the industrial features of 
Epirote metalwork in general is the fact that they are made of iron, while 
all known parallels from other Byzantine areas are made of other materi- 
als. This is most striking in the case of the weight: no other iron example 
has been located in the available literature. This supports the hypothesis 
that there was local production of iron metalwork in Epirus at least in the 
early tenth century, as suggested by written sources of this period, as has 
been discussed elsewhere.?? The discrepancy between the information 
from tenth-century texts and the very small number of artefacts datable 
to this period discovered is an indication of how small the existing sample 
of Middle Byzantine material culture from this province is. 

On the other hand, this very limited evidence makes it possible to incor- 
porate the investigated area in a region that shares a more or less common 
vocabulary in metalwork, i.e. the Western Byzantine provinces and neigh- 
bouring areas sharing the "Komani-Kruje" material culture. The latter con- 
sisted of assemblages of grave-goods ( jewellery, pottery and small weapons), 
represented a specific regional expression of the change in funerary practices 
amongst the local population, and is usually dated between the late fifth or 
sixth and the early ninth centuries.?? This common vocabulary is expressed 
in the finds from the Peloponnese, Epirus and Albania, which are discussed 
in detail above in section 4.II. The common industrial features of metalwork 
within this region may be roughly described in relation to: a) a production 
characterized by simple design and basic decoration (i.e. the buckles?!^ dis- 
cussed above and the "Komani-Kruje" metalwork), b) a production of the 
same types of objects in different metal alloys (ie. buckles made in both 
bronze and iron as in Kato Vassiliki and Durrés), and c) a wider use of iron 
than in earlier periods (as in the weight from Kefalos and the jewellery from 


212 See Veikou, Buckles. 

213 See Dzino 2010, 84-87; Nallbani 2004; Bowden 20038, 195-201; Bowden 2003b, 59-62; 
Popovic 1984. E. Nallbani (2005; 2007, 56-57) has suggested a re-dating of the beginning 
of this culture to the late fifth century which has not been entirely accepted by Dzino 
(2010, 85). 

214 With the exception of M3 - see below. 
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Kruje, Zagori and other sites from Greece discussed above). Chemical analy- 
ses of these artefacts' alloys might clarify whether metalwork in the afore- 
mentioned areas also shared other features associated with manufacturing 
techniques and common sources of metal including earlier recycled items. 

Compared to the items produced within the aforementioned cultural 
context, the reliquary cross from Agrinio and the rectangular buckle from 
Drymos (artefacts M3 and M1) seem to refer to a very different - and prob- 
ably later - artistic tradition where more sophisticated artefacts, including 
ones clearly recognizable as "Byzantine", were produced. 

Similarly glass objects could not have been rare, as they have been found 
in all major systematic excavations. The use of the glass bead as a grave 
good in Kato Vassiliki perhaps indicates that even the value of the raw 
material itself was considered something exceptional. However, the listed 
glass finds have not been analyzed and dated, apart from some vessels from 
Arta which were previously thought to be eleventh- to mid-twelfth-century 
products of Corinthian workshops. However, they have since been redated 
to the thirteenth century and other places of origin have been proposed 
(such as Apulia and Constantinople). Similar vessels found in Kato Vassiliki 
remain unpublished; thus the issue of the origin and date of these artefacts 
remains open. 


Lead-seals 


To begin with some statistical remarks, the list of sigillographic evidence 
from Epirus, presented in Table 15, shows a stable presence of seals of 
Byzantine officials from the seventh to the twelfth century. Most of them 
belong to the strategoi (military commanders) of the Themes of Nikopolis 
and Kephallenia (24 out of 53 known pieces), while the rest belong to vari- 
ous other state and church officials. From the two aforementioned Middle 
Byzantine Themes, the seals dating from 700-850 refer to the Theme of 
Kephallenia while the seals of the archbishops of Nikopolis refer to the 
town rather than to the Theme of Nikopolis. An exception is the mention 
of a duke of the Nikopolites from as early as the beginning of the eighth 
century. However, on the basis of the material listed in Table 15 no strat- 
egoi of the Theme of Nikopolis are mentioned until two of them appear 
in the ninth century. Nevertheless during the same century the number 
of seals of dignitaries from the Theme of Kephallenia (13) is still greater 
than those from the Theme of Nikopolis (7). By contrast, one observes that 
from the late ninth century onwards seals belonging to dignitaries of the 
Theme of Nikopolis far outweigh those from the Theme of Kephallenia 
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(22: 6). A single seal of an eleventh-century judge mentions that he had 
authority over both Themes. 

In any case, as regards the chronological distribution of seals during the 
Middle Byzantine period, of the 29 dignitaries mentioned during the seventh 
to ninth centuries most are ecclesiastical and military (5 archbishops plus 
18 strategoi, a doukas and tourmarches) while very few are financial or legal 
functionaries (4 kommerkarioi, a protonotarios, and an epoptes). During the 
tenth-twelfth centuries the 22 dignitaries mentioned in the seals once again 
represent the military administration (n strategoi, an exartistes and a tour- 
marches), to a greater extent than the civil administration (2 protonotarioi, 
6 asekretes and kritai, 1 chartoularios), while as regards ecclesiastical offi- 
cials there are just 2 archbishops. A similar phenomenon has been observed 
in the seals from the Theme of Hellas by Olga Karagiorgou.?5 However, the 
number of military officials in Hellas seems to have been reduced from the 
tenth century onwards, while in Nikopolis and Kephallenia their numbers 
do not seem to have declined in relation to the total number of seals. 

If one can draw any conclusions about the administration of Middle 
Byzantine Epirus on the basis of this perhaps incomplete record (since two 
more corpora are in the pipeline - see Chapter 4.IV. above), the following 
remarks may be worth noting. 

First of all, things seem to have changed in the administration of the Late 
Antique city of Nikopolis and its hinterland as early as the early eighth cen- 
tury. While it is still the archbishopric of Epirus Vetus (as seen in the seals 
nos 1-2 of Table 15, adding two more names to the bishops' list provided 
by texts),216 it is also the seat of a dux (Table 15, nr 3), an independent 
command assigned by the emperor with military tagmata seconded to the- 
matic duty.?!7 

Shortly after this, in the mid- to late eighth century, the Theme of 
Kephallenia was established, controlling the Ionian Islands, to protect 
imperial communications with Italy and defend the Ionian Sea from 
Arab raids. From ca. 750 to the second half of the ninth century, it is 
represented mainly by 12 different thematic generals, the Theme's fiscal 
administration authority, responsible for military finance (protonotarios), 
a naval commander, a kommerkiarios shared with Thessaloniki, and an 


215 Karagiorgou 2006, 35. 
716 See above Part 1 - Chapter 2.IV., $ Habitation. 
217 Haldon 2008, 549. 
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imperial kommerkiarios shared with Hellas and Peloponnese.?* Thematic 
administration in Kephallenia is less well attested from the second quarter 
of the tenth century to the end of the eleventh, by seals of one thematic 
general, an official of the military administration (chartoularios), a naval 
commander as well as by a series of judges responsible for administration 
and justice during this period.?? Among the judges of Kephallenia, one was 
shared with the Theme of Nikopolis (first half of the eleventh century). Two 
others are also mentioned as frites of the hippodrome and exactor (Table 15, 
nos. 45, 46); these offices were also found together on other seals belonging 
to judges and dated to the second half of the eleventh century.220 

The Theme of Nikopolis, on the other hand, is regularly represented 
by thematic generals’ and senior officers’ lead seals, but only during the 
period from the late ninth to the eleventh century.??! The two archbish- 
ops of Nikopolis, Vassileios and Leon (Table 15, nos. 12-13), were obviously 
now located in Nafpaktos, since the ninth-century Taktika mention the 
Epirote Episcopal sees as subordinate to the Metropolis of Nafpaktos.?72 
Furthermore, at the end of the ninth century the Metropolis of Nafpaktos 
changed its name to “Nafpaktos of Nikopolis" (uyntpdomoAig Navráxtov 
NixomoAews) and we know that around this time Nafpaktos became the 
capital of the Theme of Nikopolis.??? It was therefore the seat of three 
more archbishops (seals nos. 30, 50, 53) as well as of the u thematic gener- 
als (Table 15, nos. 14, 24-25, 31-33, 36, 38, 42, 48, 49) represented by their 
seals. There were also a military commander, heading the theme's army 
garrison (tourmarches, Table 15, no. 27) and other officials of the military 
administration (exartistes, no. 34). According to Stavrakos the exartistes 
of the imperial fleet indicates that there was probably a neorion here in 
the second half of the oth c., where the imperial fleet of Nikopolis — and 
maybe also Kephallenia — was being repaired 223 

Civil administration in the Theme is represented by its fiscal authorities 
(protonotarioi, nos. 26, 35, 39), an epoptes charged with control of taxation 


218 Table 15, nos. 44-1, 15-23. The seals of the kommerkiarioi are specifically discussed 
on the next page. 

?19 Table 15, nos. 37, 44, 47, 51-52; Haldon 2008, 541. 

?20 Stavrakos 2000, nos. 261, 283, and p. 339. 

221 Table 15, nos. 14, 24—29, 31-36, 38-43, 47-49. 

222 Darrouzés 1981, 236, 261, 266: notitiae 3, 4, 5. 

223 For a detailed account see the Inventory entries on Nafpaktos and Nikopolis in 
Part 5, below. 

224 Stavrakos 2007, 579. 
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in the province (no. 29), a kommerkiarios (no. 28) as well as thematic 
judges (nos. 40, 41, 43).225 

Among the generals and senior officers sent to Kephallenia and Nikopolis, 
most were quite high-ranking court dignitaries. Thematic generals held 
relatively high ranks in the imperial hierarchy (imperial spatharokandi- 
datoi, protospatharioi, imperial protospatharioi, imperial spatharioi, hypa- 
tos, anthypatos patrikios and patrikios), as was usually the case.226 The 
tenth- to eleventh-century chartoularios was ranked spatharokandidatos. 
As was common, the judges were all ranked protospatharioi - including 
one imperial protospatharios of the Chryssotriklinos; exceptions were one 
imperial vestitor, a spatharokandidatos, and a kensor. Two protonotarioi 
were also held high rank as spatharokandidatos and imperial spathar- 
ios respectively. Only an eleventh-century general (Table 15, no. 49), an 
eleventh-century tourmarches (no. 51) and a ninth-century protonotarios 
(no. 21) seem to have held no dignity at all, when these seals of theirs 
were made. 

Among those officials the last names of only four are certain: Ioannis 
Pegonites, Leon Karenos, Leon Semnos and Leon Sgouros. The thematic 
general Ioannis Pegonites (no rank mentioned) seems to have been a 
member of a prominent Epirote family; the family produced, among other 
eleventh-century, high-ranking Byzantine officials in Epirus and Western 
Macedonia, a series of generals of Dyrrachium during the first half of the 
eleventh century, including the well-known patrikios Nicetas?" Leon 
Karenos is otherwise unknown 2729 The case of Leon Semnos has already 
been discussed above, in relation to an inscription from Nafpaktos.?9 
Judging by the date of his seal, Leon Sgouros could well have been the mag- 
nate from Nafplion, known for his belligerent attempts to become inde- 
pendent ruler of Southern Greece during the early thirteenth century.230 

In order to understand the network of relations of Epirus with neigh- 
bouring areas, it is important to note that some functionaries (kommerki- 
arioi and a taxation officer) on ninth-century seals in Table 15 seem to 
have had authority over the population of more than one Theme: 


225 Bury 1911, 87. 

226 According to the 10th-c. Kletorologion by Philotheos, these dignities were ranked 
between fifth and eleventh in the imperial hierarchy (Kletorologion, 708-711 in: Bury 1911, 
pP- 133-135). 

227 Wassileiou-Seibt 2009, 303-308. 

228 PBW, Leon 20203. 

229 See Part 2 — Chapter 2, no. I6. 

?30 Niavis 1993; Savvides 1988. 
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— of Kephallenia and Thessaloniki (kommerkarios, ninth century) 

— of Nikopolis, Hellas and the Peloponnese (imperial kommerkarios, ninth 
century) 

— of Nikopolis and Thessaloniki (kommerkiarios, late ninth century.) 

— of Nikopolis and the Peloponnese (epoptes, late ninth century). 


A judge of the first half of the eleventh century was also responsible for 
both Nikopolis and Kephallenia (no. 47). The joint duties of these function- 
aries support the idea that the provinces of Western Greece maintained 
close relations with one another due to their geographic proximity and 
the unimpeded functioning of a network of land- and water-routes. 

The case of the two kommerkiarioi and an imperial kommerkiarios, how- 
ever, necessitates one further comment. All these seals date to the ninth 
century and belong to customs officials who, at this time, are known to 
have been attached to specific Themes and associated with the collection 
of duties on trade and exchange activities with lands outside the Empire.??! 
There is also, however, a question as to whether kommerkiarioi were actu- 
ally still involved in supplying the army with weapons.?3?? The ninth cen- 
tury in Epirus seems indeed to have been a period of economic recovery, 
following the securing of Byzantine territories against the Arab threats and 
based on the thematic administration and the development of a new net- 
work of settlements, some of which operated as hubs for long-distance traf- 
fic.?33 The combinations of Themes on the aforementioned officials’ seals in 
Epirus (Kephallenia and Thessaloniki; Nikopolis, Hellas and the Peloponnese; 
Nikopolis and Thessaloniki) refer to the geographical areas of contemporary 
Northwestern, Southwestern and Central Greece, which were provinces of 
the West (Dysis) important to both Byzantine trade and defence. 

Thus the aforementioned combinations and their ninth-century date 
seem to confirm Dunn’s suggestion that kommerkiarioi still had a regulatory 
role in areas (such as Dysis) of policed exchange of a wide range of regu- 
lated exports and imports, in some of which (e.g. timber, arboreal products 
and iron ore) a fiscal agent concerned with military and naval needs would 
also have taken a considerable interest.22+ However, these kommerkiarioi, 


231 Haldon 2000, 234; Brandes 2002, 48-62, 239-426; Haldon 2008, 541. 

?32 The opinion that they were has been suggested by M. Hendy (in his Studies in Byz- 
antine Monetary Economy, Cambridge 1985, 624, 626—634, 654—662) and by J. Haldon (1990, 
235-238) and revised by N. Oikonomides (2001, 238—239). 

233 This issue is further discussed in Part 3, Chapters 1 and 3, below. 

?34 Dunn 1993, 14-15. 
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operating in theatres of war and frontier provinces in the ninth to eleventh 
centuries, seem to have been operating in collaboration with other officials 
(in this case, known by their seals as “kommerkiarioi of the West”), who 
are likely to have remained fiscal agents of the state of the kind known in 
connection with the Apotheke. Instead of an Apotheke, though, the Dromos 
(in this case the Dromos of the West) was now the organization principally 
responsible for the acquisition and redistribution of the materials in which 
the state/fisc dealt (e.g. taxes in kind, the products of imperial kouratoreiai, 
equipment and provision for the armies and fleets) and required the serv- 
ices of kommerkiarioi as fiscal agents also working with the provincial fiscal 
administration.235 

This theory is further supported by the fact that, shortly thereafter, at the 
beginning ofthe tenth century, the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogennitos 
mentions a collaborative arrangement for military purposes between the 
very same Themes, as those mentioned on the aforementioned seals of 
kommerkiarioi in Epirus. Constantine mentions specifically that the strat- 
egoi of Nikopolis, Thessaloniki and the Peloponnese agreed to manufacture 
weapons and offered to send them to be used in the campaign against the 
Arabs in Crete in the years 91/912.236 These activities would include not 
only the provision of large quantities of iron ore but also the distribution 
of the end products. Thus it seems that these tasks of great importance 
to the Byzantine defence could be left in the hands of officials operating 
in the area of these themes within an already well-functioning, relevant 
administrative framework. 


Coinage 


Finally, of the 70 types of coins found in the investigated sites, seventh- 
century issues are preponderant both in number and variety: most of 
them come from the special site of Kefalos used as an island-refuge. The 
discovery of coinage dated to the reign of Heraklios is very common in this 
category of site.237 The appearance of a large number of coins in specific 
rooms of the two basilicas on Kefalos may indicate either that the coins 
had been taken there for safe-keeping or that these rooms were used for 
activities which involved monetary transactions. The twelve-nomismata 


?35 Dunn 1993, 20-22. 

?36 See above Part 1 — Chapter 2.IV. (Human Geography, § Economy). 

237 For an account of available evidence see Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspeci- 
fied settlements. 
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weight found there?3? suggests the site had some relationship to a military 
presence and that it had been carefully chosen and used strategically also 
for military purposes (possibly by the inhabitants ofthe city of Nicopolis). 

There is an absence of coins throughout the eighth century. The mon- 
etization of transactions in a small provincial capital of the ninth century 
is shown by the two folleis finds in the centre of modern Nafpaktos. The 
follis issued by the Emperor Theophilos is, in fact, the archaeological find 
signifying the re-appearance of currency in Byzantine sites after the break 
in the eighth century, and it has been found in abundance in Corinth.2?? 
The tetarteron from Ag. Nikolaos on Varassova South is of uncertain date, 
despite testifying to the economic capacity of the site in the Middle 
Byzantine period. 

Many more issues date to between the tenth and the late eleventh cen- 
tury. Equally, many are eleventh- and twelfth-century issues of emperors 
of the Comnenian and Angelos dynasties and imitations thereof. Bronze 
denominations - mostly anonymous folleis - predominate among the finds 
of this period, consisting of 34 bronze folleis, 7 bronze tetartera and half- 
tetartera, 5 bronze issues of unspecified type, an unknown number of 5 gold 
and 4 billon issues as well as 5 unspecified coins. The distribution of bronze 
coin finds is relatively evenly spread across the investigated area, although a 
great number come from the Drossato hoard found near Nafpaktos. Three 
of the tenth-century folleis were found in Kefalos Basilica 'A' showing that 
the settlement was still active. The rest of the bronze coin finds indicate the 
following sites were settlements where monetized transactions took place: 


— Kato Vassiliki, Mytikas, Vristiana and Nafpaktos / Efpalio in the tenth 
century, 

— Aetoliko, Stratos, Arta and Nafpaktos / Efpalio in the eleventh century, 
and 

— Arta, Neochori / Mastro, area of Agrinio, Stratos and Nafpaktos / Efpalio 
in the twelfth century. 


The phenomenon of hoards containing large quantities of copper coins, 
such as the one buried at Drossato, has also been observed in Corinth dur- 
ing the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It has been interpreted in that case 


238 See Mg in section AL in this chapter. 
239 At least 150 pieces have been found in Corinth but many less in Athens. See Sodini 
1984, 396, no. 160. 
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as a reflection of the changing face of society itself, and has been associ- 
ated with alert owners of family businesses and small estates rather than 
wealthy landowners (who would have saved gold coins).2#° This assump- 
tion might well be appropriate to the Nafpaktos area as well. 

The gold and billon coins date to the late twelfth to early thirteenth 
century and come from the areas of Arta and Agrinio. The presence of 
such coinage is evident at this time in the new capital of Nikopolis. It is 
noteworthy that 2 bronze issues and 3 unspecified issues all dated between 
1081 and the twelfth century, as well as 3 billon and 2 bronze issues dated 
between 143 and 1203, were found in the Monastery of Ag. Dimitrios 
Katsouris, indicating that the site had gained economic importance. 

Of course, one difficulty in attempting to evaluate the quantity and 
denominations of coins in order to discern demographic fluctuations and 
settlement evolution should be acknowledged: it has to be constantly 
borne in mind that old coins sometimes remained in use for a very long 
period of time. This is confirmed by the Drossato Hoard, found near 
Nafpaktos and containing tenth- and eleventh-century folleis along with 
mid-twelfth-century coins, all buried together in the mid-twelfth century 
or later. Thus, the earlier coins can potentially serve as evidence for the 
evolution of settlement in both their period of issue and their period of 
use. Unfortunately these two periods are often hard to define and distin- 
guish, because the precise archaeological context of most coin finds has 
rarely been recorded.?^! 


240 Penna 2002, 650. 
241 For a detailed account of the coin finds’ locations see Appendix L8. 


PART THREE 


HABITATION 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CHRONOLOGY, TYPOLOGY, TRANSFORMATION, 
NETWORKS AND ECONOMY OF SETTLEMENTS 


il. THE CHRONOLOGY OF SETTLEMENTS 


On the grounds of the evidence discussed in previous chapters Middle 
Byzantine settlements can be identified among the archaeological sites dated 
with certainty to the Middle Byzantine period (seventh-twelfth centuries). 
The evidence confirming a positive dating of certain sites within the afore- 
mentioned period consists of references in historical sources! and material 
remains.” These sites are listed in Table 17 and marked on maps 16 and 17. 

By contrast, the analysis of evidence from other sites is insufficient to 
provide a secure basis for dating them. However, their residential use dur- 
ing the aforementioned period cannot necessarily be excluded according 
to available indications. These sites are listed in Table 18 and marked on 
the same maps. 


Lll THE TYPOLOGY AND TRANSFORMATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


As regards the typology of investigated settlements, a fundamental dis- 
tinction can be made between fortified settlements of various sizes, unfor- 
tified settlements and monastic settlements. These will now be discussed 
in relation to contemporary communication networks and in more or less 
chronological order. 


ulILa. Fortified Settlements 
This broad category involves two main forms of settlement: 
- relatively large sites consisting of a (single, double or triple) line of for- 
tification walls surrounding a small number of buildings and related to 


nearby smaller unfortified sites, 
— smaller free-standing fortifications. 


1 See more details below in Part 5. 
2 See more details above in Part 2. 
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Extensive Fortified Sites 


Nikopolis comes into this first category. The important Roman and Early 
Byzantine settlement seems to have shrunk after the seventh century — 
possibly due to certain shortcomings it presented in relation to the new 
conditions — however, the fortifications were restored and the settlement 
survived, in a rather uncertain form until the eleventh century. As to what 
those shortcomings were, I think that its geographical location — totally 
exposed and very difficult to defend against external threats — must have 
been a decisive factor in the eventual abandonment of the settlement. 
An equally important factor must have been the lack of natural springs, 
which made it necessary to dig wells every time damage occurred along 
the long route of the old aqueduct due to natural wear and tear or intense 
geological phenomena (e.g. landslides).? All indications suggest that the 
settlement which succeeded Nikopolis after the eleventh century, referred 
to in the literature as Palaiopreveza, must have been located not on the 
site of modern Preveza but around the harbour of Vathy and Ag. Thomas 
peninsula, an area where the relief has been greatly altered as a result 
of natural causes since that time. It was probably possible to travel from 
this area to Acarnania using the two old harbours on the Ag. Thomas 
peninsula towards Vonitsa — not Aktion, which by that time had become 
an area of swamps.* Some forthcoming publications based on the latest 
projects undertaken by the Greek Archaeological Service in conjunction 
with Boston University may soon help us to understand the exact chronol- 
ogy, form and evolution of Nikopolis between the seventh and the elev- 
enth centuries. 

The Castle of Astakos was one of the first fortified settlements, appear- 
ing around the seventh century and surviving until the thirteenth under 
the Slavic name of Dragameston according to the historical and archaeo- 
logical evidence.5 It was developed in a very advantageous location, on 
a hill near the Ionian coast which was not only naturally fortified but 
also well concealed so as to be invisible from the sea. Additionally, it had 


3 See Part 1, Chapter 2. 

^ For a discussion of the geology of this area see Jing, Rapp 2003, 158. 

5 The main arguments for this dating are briefly: the dating of the fortifications on the 
basis of masonry techniques within the Middle Byzantine period (seventh-twelfth cen- 
tury), the dating of the Basilica 'A' in the tenth-eleventh century, the Slavic place-name, 
the mention of a bishopric with that name during the thirteenth century and the mention 
of a settlement with the same name in narratives referring to ninth-century Arab attacks 
and included in thirteenth-century texts. 
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ancient fortification walls, which were extensively restored, surrounding 
a large elevated area with a flat surface appropriate for construction. A 
water source was available at the foot of the concealed, northern side of 
the hill, which could be accessed from the fort by a path hidden from 
the eyes of outsiders. Finally, this hill was located on the only land route 
leading from the Ionian coast to the heart of Acarnania, the settlements 
of Vristiana and Aetos, from where land routes led to the Acheloos valley 
and northern Acarnania. 

So populations previously inhabiting the coast and plain around mod- 
ern Astakos (areas of Agios Pandeleimon and Agia Varvara) may have 
moved to this advantageous hilltop site with the remains of the ancient 
city of Astakos. Yet, the only Christian church from this period on the 
plateau dates to the tenth-eleventh century. The presence of Slav popu- 
lations is indicated by the Slavic name of the settlement. Therefore, the 
formation of the settlement must be dated shortly after the invasion of the 
Slavs during the sixth-seventh centuries and probably during the period 
of Arab incursions from the sea judging from the dating of the material 
remains to between the sixth to the eighth century onwards and the men- 
tion in the Life of St Varvaros. The importance of the protected harbour 
of Astakos as well as the other advantages of the site (i.e. the availability 
of building material, drinking water and other pre-existing facilities as 
well as the visual control over the gulf of Astakos from the hilltop) made 
Dragameston a long-lived medieval settlement and trade centre. 

The site at the Castle of Aetos also seems to have developed on a well 
concealed, fortified hilltop in the mountains at least from the ninth cen- 
tury onwards (probably a little earlier). Security was enhanced by a double 
line of massive walls partly dating to this period and partly later additions 
and repairs. In this case scarcity of drinking water was a problem, as is 
well illustrated by the name for the land of western Acarnania (Eypopepo, 
Xeromero meaning Dry Place). The extensive construction of cisterns was 
evidently an attempt to solve this problem. Although regularly mentioned 
in texts as a bishopric from the ninth to the seventeenth century, it seems 
that the remoteness and difficulty of access to this site as well as the lack 
of water must have been factors inhibiting the prosperity of the settle- 
ment, as the paucity of material remains (other than fortifications and 
cisterns) would seem to indicate. Furthermore, the settlement does not 
easily fit into a network of nearby sites, with the exceptions of Vristiana 
(on the road to Astakos) and maybe Ligovitsi (on the road to Acheloos) 
which are nonetheless located relatively far away. 
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The Castle at Glosses, Kandila, may well have flourished in the Middle 
Byzantine period in association with the small settlement in Mytikas but 
this has not yet been confirmed by concrete archaeological evidence.$ 
However, the building techniques of the castle and the dam repair in 
Glosses are very similar to those seen in the post-seventh-century settle- 
ment in Mytikas as described by Vokotopoulos. Nevertheless the paucity 
of other material remains and the lack of historical evidence make it 
impossible to confirm such a dating. 

The Castle at Episkopi, Kalamos, is mentioned in the literature as a fort 
but it too has not yet been investigated. If its dating in the sixth century is 
correct, then it could have served the inhabitants of Mytikas and Kandila 
as an isle of refuge." The location of Episkopi would be very appropri- 
ate for the development of such a settlement as it is very close to the 
Acarnanian coast and hidden from anyone coming from the Ionian Sea. 
However, at the moment this remains hypothetical as is any settlement 
formation on the island between the seventh and the twelfth centuries. 

An Early Byzantine settlement that flourished on the east coast of 
Lefkada seems to have survived during the Middle Byzantine period 
preserving its name (Leucas) as is evident from both the historical and 
archaeological evidence. The post-sixth-century settlement was most 
probably associated with the Middle Byzantine phase of the fortification 
seen in the remains at the Castle of Koulmos, near Karyotes. Koulmos 
also seems to have been a well fortified and concealed location with a flat 
hilltop suitable for the development of a settlement. Additional advan- 
tages were the availability of building material provided by the remains 
of the ancient settlement and the possibility of exercising visual control 
over the western coast of Acarnania. References to it as an archbishopric 
and small harbour-town from the ninth century onwards seem likely to 
be associated with a rather small-scale, fortified settlement. However, the 
buildings inside and outside the fortifications, which have been attested 
by Rondoyanis, have not yet been investigated and thus the scale of this 
settlement must remain hypothetical. 

The Castle of Nafpaktos is also built in a location with similar features to 
those described above. It enables visual control over the entire Northern 
Gulf of Corinth, it is exceptionally well fortified naturally, it has sources 
of drinking water and a relatively fertile hinterland, while its harbour is 


$ On the settlement in Mytikas see below §Unfortified Settlements. 
7 On the isles of refuge see below Part 3, Chapter 3. 
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located on an important sea route of that period. These features must 
have made Nafpaktos a very safe and appropriate location for settlement 
from the sixth century onwards, thus possibly justifying its later selection 
as a military and administrative centre for the entire theme. The location 
chosen for the capital, on a very protected spot deep into the enclosed 
Northern Gulf of Corinth — actually much closer to the Greek hinterland 
than to the rest of Epirus — and not far from the important settlement of 
Corinth was not only particularly suitable but also indicative of the gen- 
eral sense of insecurity at the time. 

Remains of the pre-existing Late Antique settlement at the same loca- 
tion have been found along the coast. That settlement seems to have been 
largely destroyed by an earthquake in the middle of the sixth century and 
a large part of the Middle Byzantine settlement must have been newly 
constructed after this time. It is more or less certain that the fortifications 
at this time consisted of at least two lines of walls (the citadel and an 
outer enceinte) and a keep and they encompassed some buildings includ- 
ing a tenth- to twelfth-century church in the citadel. The outer enceinte 
probably consisted of the sea walls protecting the harbour, which must 
have already existed in the sixth century ( judging from the masonry of 
a surviving tower). The extent of the settlement is hard to deduce from 
the scant seventh- to twelfth-century material remains traced around the 
foot of the castle mount and neighbouring areas within the modern city 
of Nafpaktos and in its outskirts. Historical evidence suggests that the port 
of Nafpaktos was an important trading centre for products arriving from 
the hinterland from the tenth century onwards, while the town remained 
prosperous at least until the end of the twelfth century as well as in Post- 
Byzantine periods. Yet many questions about the topography of Middle 
Byzantine Nafpaktos must remain unanswered until a dedicated archaeo- 
logical investigation is carried out. 

In the area known as the territory of the ancient Stratiki the Late 
Antique and Early Byzantine settlement located in the lowlands around 
Ochthia also seems to have been relocated to the safer highland area of 
the upper Acheloos, within the ancient Acropolis of Stratos and beyond it 
in the area of Mount Charvati. These highlands provided naturally fortified 
locations, surrounded by the sizeable water bodies of the Acheloos River 
and Lake Ozeros and allowing visual control over routes to northern and 
southern Acarnania. The massive fortifications of Stratos were still stand- 
ing and in use; no Byzantine repairs have been located, yet considering 
the present excellent state of preservation of the walls there might, in fact, 
have been no need for it. Archaeological evidence has so far confirmed 
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the habitation of the enceinte of Stratos at least during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; that settlement was later succeeded by that of Sorovigli. 
The settlement on the Western slopes of Mount Charvati also seems to 
date from the sixth century onwards, including a yet unpublished and 
undated fortification work. The exact dates of relocations or continuity of 
settlement in the greater area of Stratiki will hopefully be provided by the 
publications of the Stratiki Survey by the German Archaeological Institute 
in Athens. 

The settlement associated with the Castle of Rogoi, on the Northern 
coast of the Gulf, must have been formed under similar conditions. Late 
Antique and Early Byzantine remains have been traced along the old 
North coast of the Ambracian Gulf, in the areas of Strongyli and Stefani. 
By contrast, the castle is located in the hinterland, on the flat top of a low 
hill preserving remains of ancient fortifications. The site preserves early 
restorations of the fortifications dating from the Middle Byzantine period 
as well as traces of an eleventh-century church. It is as yet unclear exactly 
what other buildings in the enceinte might date from the same period, 
however other material remains inside and around the enceinte as well as 
in the environs of the site suggest that a settlement developed here from 
the early Middle Ages onwards.? That is confirmed by the change in the 
Louros' river channel some time after AD 1000, as a result of human inter- 
vention which perhaps aimed to increase the amount of irrigable land 
or to make a deviation in the navigable river route, so that it would pass 
alongside the Castle of Rogoi and surround the hill from its south, west 
and north sides.? In my opinion this indicates the prosperity of the set- 
tlement at this time and accounts for its developing into the important 
Middle and Late Byzantine fluvial port and Post-Byzantine centre attested 
by the sources from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries. Certainly, the 
distribution of material remains can only be indicative due to the degree 
of change in the relief caused by geological factors. The publication of the 
results of the Archaeological Survey of the Nikopolis Project being carried 
out by the Greek Archaeological Service and Boston University will hope- 
fully shed more light on more specific issues concerning the chronology, 
form and evolution of the settlement of Rogoi. 


8 I refer to the new church on the site of the Early Byzantine basilica at Stefani, the 
monastery of Rodia at Vigla and the Phidokastro. 
9 Jing, Rapp 2003, 198. 
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Remains of an Early Byzantine settlement have been located on the 
opposite coast of the Ambracian Gulf, in the modern city of Vonitsa, 
though they are now below sea level and at that time they were on the 
coast. It seems that here too the coastal settlement was gradually relocated 
to the nearby hill (of the castle), a naturally fortified and well concealed 
location, invisible from the entrance of the Gulf albeit allowing visual con- 
trol over both the surrounding marine environment and the hinterland to 
the south. The site has much the same features as the previous ones: forti- 
fication walls enclose a flat hilltop where at least one church dates to the 
Middle Byzantine period. Although the walls can hardly be dated before 
the eleventh century the settlement regularly appears in the sources as a 
bishopric from the ninth century up to the twelfth, when it is described as 
a small fortified trading post with a prosperous hinterland." It also flour- 
ished thereafter in the Late Byzantine, Venetian and Ottoman periods. 

A similar relocation of an older settlement to the area of the Castle of 
Arta remains so far only hypothetical, since the alluvial deposits of the 
Arachthos River have largely transformed the relief: a few traces of Early 
Byzantine sites have been found at some considerable distance from the 
Castle, in the Arachthos plain, which at that time was probably located 
on the coast." In the same plain we find the earliest Middle Byzantine 
(i.e. eighth- to ninth-century.) site in the area of Arta, Ag. Dimitrios tou 
Katsouri near the village of Plissioi. From the ninth century onwards set- 
tlements tend to appear much closer to the Castle of Arta, at the foot 
of the hill and in the area along the banks of the Arachthos' meanders.” 
The hill where the Byzantine fortifications were built is relatively low and 
naturally fortified as it is surrounded by water on its NE, NW and SW 
sides; it has a flat top and the remains of an earlier (Antique) fortifica- 
tion. The Middle Byzantine buildings inside the enceinte were probably 
a church and a secular building — however, they have been covered by 
later constructions and the exact chronology of different phases can only 
be revealed by excavation. Other material remains scattered around the 
environs of the castle indicate that a fluvial port-settlement developed on 
this site and was inhabited at least from the tenth to the twelfth century if 


10 The sites of Panagia Peninsula, Kefalos, Monastiraki, Drymos and Paleros should also 
be considered in relation to the town and the bishopric of Vonitsa. 

1 Early Byzantine remains have been found by V. Papadopoulou (2006, 562) in the vil- 
lages of Sykies, Kostakioi and Rokka. 

1? This is indicated by the sites of Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra, Ag. Nikolaos in Panda Kopsia 
and by the distribution of reused sculptures of that period. 
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not earlier.? That settlement experienced such prosperity that it eventu- 
ally replaced Nafpaktos as the capital of Byzantine Epirus after the mid- 
twelfth century.^ Thereafter it grew into the important Late Byzantine 
and Post-Byzantine centre attested in the sources. Apart from the area of 
the castle, remains of Middle Byzantine habitation have been traced in 
the S and SW outskirts of the modern city thus pinpointing an extensive 
area in which the settlement was spread. Here, too, the distribution of 
material remains is only indicative due to the degree of change of the 
relief caused by geological factors. 

It is unclear whether the Castle of Amfilochia is somehow related to 
some Early Byzantine settlement on the site of Middle Byzantine Arta, 
preserving the antique name of Arta (Amvrakia). No evidence of such a 
settlement has been found during any excavations in Arta. Yet the name of 
that antique settlement probably survived well into the Middle Byzantine 
period since Amvrakia is mentioned in relation to historical events of the 
ninth century. The name Amvrakia currently survives in the area to the 
south of Amfilochia as a place name and the name of a lake; therefore it 
must have been transferred from the NE to the SE coast of the Ambracian 
Gulf at some time before the Middle Byzantine period. The Castle of 
Amfilochia is one of the sites proposed for a Middle Byzantine settlement 
named Ambrakia/Amvrakia.5 The overall archaeological picture indi- 
cates that the castle is part of a later settlement on this site and definitely 
not related to habitation in the Early Byzantine period. Nevertheless, the 
fortified nature of the site, some minor archaeological evidence as well as 
the transfer of the place name itself from the NE to the SE coast makes 
one suspect that some inhabitants of the N coast could have moved to 
the S coast during the Early Byzantine period — possibly during the sixth- 
century Slav invasions from the north when they also moved to Kefalos, 
Corfu and Sicily. This nevertheless remains hypothetical. 

The coastal Castle of Riza (also known by its later name Riniassa) can- 
not as yet be assigned, or partially assigned, to the period in question. A 


13 The settlement functioned in earlier times in association with the marine port of 
Phidokastro and after the 12th c. in association with those of Salaora and Koprena. 

14 Archaeological evidence suggesting prosperity consists of the remains of the Mon- 
astery of Ag. Georgios and the churches at Vlacherna, Parigoritissa and Komenou Ave., 
the traces of houses around Komenou Ave., the two cemeteries with graves dating to this 
period, as well as the significant amount and quality of sculpture and pottery from many 
parts of the modern city. 

15 See the Inventory entry on Ambrakia/Amvrakia in Part 5 below. 
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seventh-century buckle found in the plateau of the church of the Panagia, 
outside the fortified area, seems to be a rather random find, though the fact 
that the excavation has not been published in detail makes it hard to be 
sure. Most archaeological — as well as all the extant historical evidence — 
dates after the thirteenth century, while an Early Byzantine site is located 
some considerable distance away to the north. The site of the castle itself 
looks very different from most sites described above; it is unconnected 
to the network of neighbouring Middle Byzantine sites and looks more 
like a military stronghold than a fortified settlement. Hence, the question 
whether there was a Middle Byzantine construction phase in the fortifica- 
tions or settlement in some nearby location remains unanswered. 

The last two castles belonging to the first category of fortified settle- 
ments are those at Ligovitsi and Angelokastro. They seem to have been 
contemporary with one another in respect of at least one of their construc- 
tion phases but their exact chronology or form of settlement have not yet 
been investigated. Their locations have very similar features to those of 
most of the castles described so far (Arta, Rogoi, Vonitsa, Astakos etc): 
flat hilltops situated at points controlling communication routes, with 
remains of ancient fortifications restored during the Byzantine period and 
some other Byzantine buildings including a church. 

It is possible that the castles at Riza, Angelokastro and Ligovitsi are 
contemporary with one another and probably date to the Comnene 
period or the thirteenth century. This hypothesis is based on the fact that 
a) the second phase of the Castle of Riza dates to the fourteenth century — 
therefore its initial phase must have been earlier; b) that Angelokastron 
also existed before the year 1215 when it is mentioned in the sources and 
c) that Ligovitsi is not mentioned in the Chronicle of the Tocci in the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century, despite being situated in a very strategic 
location, and therefore it should be earlier. 


Free-standing Fortifications 


Some smaller-scale, isolated fortifications probably dating within the 
period in question have been located in Ag. Ilias and Trigardo in S 
Acarnania and in Phidokastro on the S coast of the Ambracian Gulf. Of 
these, the tower at Ag. Ilias seems likely to have been a Middle Byzantine 
watch tower for the lower Acheloos valley while the remains at Trigardo 
are impossible to interpret based on the existing evidence. The — possibly 
Middle Byzantine — repairs, moreover, to the ancient fortification walls 
at Phidokastro served to protect the port, which provided access from 
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the Ionian Sea and the NW coast of the Ambracian Gulf to the Epirote 
hinterland and the sites of Arta and possibly also Rogoi (although Rogoi 
might also have had its own port). Unfortunately the site is now flooded 
due to the rise in sea level and impossible to investigate. 


LIl.b. Unfortified Settlements 


A large number of unfortified sites of the seventh — twelfth centuries have 
been located in the area under investigation. These will now be discussed 
in the context of the network of settlements in each geographical area. 

To begin with the Aetolian plain, including the areas of Mt. Varassova, 
the lower course of the Evinos river and the lower course of the Acheloos, 
this area was extensively inhabited during the Early Byzantine period, 
most settlement being located on the coast and in the lowlands. By the 
tenth century the remains of those settlements had been either totally 
abandoned or were being used as burial places for new settlements. On 
the high ground further to the north new settlements arose from the 
seventh century onwards in less exposed locations, such as Mastro — 
Neochori (seventh-thirteenth century) Aetoliko — Kryoneri — Kato 
Vassiliki (seventh-thirteenth century), Stamna (ninth-tenth century), and 
maybe also Trigardo (Early Byzantine period and maybe eleventh-twelfth 
century). An important feature of this area, from the ninth or tenth 
century until at least the thirteenth century, is its more or less monastic 
character.!? It is not certain whether Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios, dating 
from at least the Early Byzantine period and regularly restored from the 
eighth to the seventeenth century, belonged to a secular or a monastic set- 
tlement; its uninterrupted use through such a long period of time perhaps 
supports the former. 

The Agrinio plain was also extensively populated during the Early 
Byzantine period.? Most of these settlements were not entirely aban- 
doned from the seventh century onwards, as shown by the erection of 
smaller churches over the remains of earlier, large basilicas. Such a church 


16 The evidence for the use of abandoned basilicas as burial places at Finikia in Aeto- 
liko, Kryoneri, Pleuron and Kato Vassiliki has been discussed in Part 2 — Chapter 1. 

17 Paul Arthur (2004, 113) has discussed how churches and cemeteries such as those 
found in these Epirote sites are often the only visible remains of settlements of at least the 
6th—7th-c. See also Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements. 

18 [ am referring to the monasteries and cave monasteries in Varassova, Kato Vassiliki, 
Aetoliko, Gavrolimni and maybe Ag. Georgios. 

19 This is suggested by archaeological evidence in Megali Chora, Ochthia, Paravola, Ag. 
Triada in Mavrikas and elsewhere. 
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at Mavrikas was probably the katholikon of a monastery. The rest of these 
churches could possibly have served the religious needs of populations 
scattered throughout the plain whose presence is confirmed by some 
small cemeteries.?? Some new settlements of the Middle Byzantine period 
were created on high ground located along the course of Acheloos (prin- 
cipally near Stratos — Pezoulia, Rivio and possibly around Angelokastro) 
and along the northern and eastern banks of Lake Trichonida e.g. in the 
areas of Paravola and Mokista. Both Paravola and Mokista are attested 
in Byzantine or later sources with Slavic names: the former was called 
Kouvelo until recent times and the latter is most probably identified with 
the thirteenth-century settlement of Motista. The abundance of place 
names of Slavic origin, which are scattered around the Agrinio plain and 
highlands, suggest that Slav populations had once settled this whole geo- 
graphical area.?! 

Some key sea and land routes in Acarnania were also aligned with a 
number of unfortified settlements. One of them was at Mytikas in the 
Kandila plain, successor to an Early Byzantine settlement in the same place. 
This settlement was a port on the Ionian Sea route (maps 10, 17), whose 
protection was enhanced by facilities installed on the opposite coast at 
Episkopi on the island of Kalamos, where a castle was located. It was also 
located on the land route leading from the port to the Acarnanian main- 
land through the fertile Kandila plain and on to the area of the Ambracian 
Gulf. After a short period of abandonment during the second half of the 
seventh century the site seems to have been resettled during the eighth to 
twelfth centuries. Its archaeological and dating features seem to connect 
it with the fortified settlement at Glosses in the highlands of the Kandila 
plain. Another unfortified settlement, located on the plateau of Vristiana 
further to the north on the route from Mytikas to the Castle of Aetos, also 
seems to have had a Middle Byzantine phase as may be deduced from the 
eleventh-century lead seal found there. 

The southern coast of the Ambracian Gulf was also extensively inhab- 
ited during the Early Byzantine period, as shown by the remains of a har- 
bour at Vonitsa, two basilicas at Kefalos and five basilicas at Drymos. These 
sites have not been systematically investigated thus the exact period and 
pattern of habitation remains unclear. In any case settlement did go on 


?0 Cemeteries have been located at Taxiarchis by Ermitsas, Dogri and Kato Makrynou. 
?! Apart from Kuvelo and Motista, other such place names are Bitsovo, Guritsa, Derveki- 
sta, Zapandi, Spolaita, Rivio, Ozeros and the Croat Charvati. 
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in this area during the Middle Byzantine period at least until the twelfth 
century, as is evident from the remains at Drymos and Kefalos, which are 
related to the new fortified centre that appeared on a less exposed location 
in Vonitsa and nearby monastic settlements.?? The place name Vonitsa 
also indicates the presence of Slav populations here, though how these 
populations were related to the ninth-century settlement of Ambrakia/ 
Amvrakia (as discussed above) is unclear. 

It is clear in my opinion that Kefalos was used as an isle of refuge in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, whose facilities remained in use to a lesser 
extent well into the tenth century.?? The facilities of this second, ninth-/ 
tenth-century phase indicates that a small unfortified settlement was 
formed on the remains of the refuge, by then partly used as a burial place. 
The question arises whether the Early Byzantine graves on the island of 
Kastos signify the use of small islands near the coast as potential burial 
places. Nevertheless, Kastos and Kalamos might well have been used as 
isles of refuge too, although this has not yet been confirmed by archaeol- 
ogy. Another question is whether the settlement on Kefalos in its second 
(ninth- to tenth-century) phase could have served monastic purposes for 
reasons explained below. 

The northern coast of the Ambracian Gulf was also extensively inhabited 
during the Early Byzantine period.?^ From the seventh century interrup- 
tions of settlement seem to have occurred in certain sites.2° The abandon- 
ment of the main Early Byzantine centre of Nikopolis and the relocation 
of earlier settlements are visible by the eleventh century, when major 
centres are found in new and advantageous locations on the high ground 
of the upper courses of the Louros and Arachthos rivers. The advantages 
of these sites consist in their limited exposure to external attack, despite 
being located on land or water routes, and in their access to drinking 
water and fertile hinterlands.?6 Two more points on habitation are also 


22 I refer to the Castle of Vonitsa and to the monasteries on the Panagia peninsula, 
Koronissia, Monastiraki and Tryfos. 

?3 Chrysos 1997b, 183; Bowden 2003, 186-188, 202-203. Isles of refuge are discussed 
below in Part 3 — Chapter 3. 

24 This is evident from archaeological evidence at Ag. Thomas near Preveza, Nikopolis, 
the Panagia sto Kozili in Nea Sampsounda and Stefani. A late Roman villa has also been 
discovered near Strongyli. 

?5 For example habitation at Stefani was interrupted for a long period after the 7th c. 
and began again in the 10th c. although possibly on a smaller scale. 

26 Such sites, located at the base of the mountains to the north of the Ambracian Gulf, 
include for example Rogoi and Arta or were associated with the remains in Nea Samp- 
sounda, Agiolitharo, Louros, and Oropos. 
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clear: the incursions of Slav populations, evident in place names such as 
Kozyli, Preveza, Kandza etc., and the great impact of the combined geo- 
logical phenomena related to the Arachthos and Louros rivers and the 
Zalongo range, which made the terrain very unstable and occasionally 
inhospitable. The diversion of the course of the river Louros might have 
actually improved living conditions by making the area around the Castle 
of Rogoi less marshy. However, it transferred the problem to the western 
coast of the embayment and the settlements located there around Louros 
and Nea Sampsounda. Only the monuments located outside the exten- 
sive alluvial deposits and a scattering of isolated finds such as sculptures 
and some historical evidence survive today to suggest the existence of 
several unfortified settlements in this area from the ninth to the twelfth 
centuries. 


illc. Monastic Settlements 


From around the ninth or tenth century onwards a trend emerged for 
founding monasteries in this whole area, as elsewhere in Byzantine 
territories.?" The distribution of monastic settlements in Epirus roughly 
follows the pattern of that of other kinds of settlements. It seems, though, 
to have been particularly built around five major clusters: Mt. Varassova, 
Lakes Trichonida and Lyssimachia, the Acarnanian coast, the Ambracian 
Gulf and the capital of Nafpaktos. 

There is no doubt that Mt. Varassova was the most important monastic 
centre during the Middle Byzantine period. A relatively large number of 
monasteries and askitaria sprang up on and around the mountain from 
the ninth and tenth centuries onwards, namely the caves on the moun- 
tain itself, Ag. Dimitrios and Ag. Triada at Kato Vassiliki, Panaxiotissa in 
Gavrolimni, perhaps Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios if it was not just a parish 
church, as well as the monasteries attested in Aetoliko. The church on the 
acropolis of Pleuron could also have come into this category but so far 
there is no mention of other monastic buildings around it. 

Some of the mountains and hills to the north of Varassova, situated 
around lakes Trichonida and Lyssimachia, seem likewise to have hosted 
a considerable number of tenth-to twelfth-century monasteries. This is 
evident from the sites of the Panagia Trimitou, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos, 


27 Koder 2005, 153. 
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Ag. Triada in Mavrikas, Myrtia, Mokista, Analipsi and the Ypsili Panagia 
in Lyssimachia. 

The same thing is observed around another large body of water, the 
Ambracian Gulf, where monastic settlements are scattered on elevations 
around the gulf. The eleventh- or twelfth-century monastery of Kozyli was 
one such site, possibly associated with random finds of sculpture from 
the area of Mt. Zalongo, Oropos, Agiolitharo and Louros. The tenth-to 
twelfth-century monastery of Rodia was located on Mt. Vigla and had a 
metochi or dependency near Arta (Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias). South of it 
was the monastery of the Panagia at Koronissia, while on the opposite 
bank of the gulf there was the monastery on the Panagia Peninsula near 
Vonitsa and the 'Sfetton monastery' at Monastiraki all dating from the 
tenth century onwards. In this context one wonders whether the settle- 
ment on Kefalos in its second (ninth- to tenth-century) phase could also 
have served a monastic function. The archaeology of the material remains 
of that phase does not exclude this possibility. However, evidence is insuf- 
ficient to support either interpretation of the remains and only an even- 
tual continuation of the old excavation of the island could give an answer 
to this question. Moving towards the eastern part of the gulf, monasteries 
of the ninth — twelfth centuries are found more towards the hinterland of 
both the north and south coasts. Such sites are found on Mt. Kordovitza 
and around the settlement of Arta, in Ambelia, Vlacherna, and possibly 
in Kato Panagia. 'Ag. Dimitrios tou Katzouri' is mentioned as a monastery 
in the thirteenth century but it is not clear whether the homonymous 
church at Plissioi was a katholikon earlier (its first phase dating back to 
the eighth century). One more monastery (Ag. Georgios) of the tenth — 
twelfth centuries was located on the edge of the Byzantine settlement 
of Arta, while a second one, at Perivleptos, may also be as early as the 
twelfth century. 

Monasteries founded on the outskirts of settlements are also found 
in Western Acarnania, as for example the Odigitria in Lefkada and Ag. 
Eleoussa in Kandila, dated to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Yet the 
biggest concentration of monasteries is observed around the regional 
capital, Nafpaktos. Several such sites indicate the foundation of monas- 
teries both in and around the town from the tenth to the twelfth century: 
e.g. ‘Ag. Georgios’ and the ‘Nafpaktitisson’ inside the town and those in 
Vomvokou, Skala, Efpalio as well as the important Varnakova monastery. 

One may therefore conclude that monasteries were founded in three 
different kinds of locations from the ninth to the twelfth century in the 
investigated area. The first kind of location was on the edges or outskirts 
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of contemporary settlements, such as Nafpaktos, Arta, Vonitsa, Rogoi, 
Mytikas, Kozyli, Stratos, Koulmos and Aetoliko discussed above. By con- 
trast, a second kind of location centred on places remote from other 
settlements of that period, often rather inaccessible — thus suitable for 
isolation and contemplation — but also with some economic potential. 
Examples of the latter are found at Koronissia, Ambelia, Tryfos, Ypsili 
Panagia, Trimitou, Myrtia, Analipsi and Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos. 

Finally, a third kind of location is found in Mt. Varassova which emerges 
as a “holy mountain" like Athos.?8 Varassova was most probably selected 
for this purpose due to the large number of caves suitable for askitaria, 
though other symbolic connotations are presently unknown. It certainly 
developed over time into a big monastic centre hosting 72 monastic 
settlements (if one can trust what Bazin wrote in 1865), some of which 
remained in use until the seventeenth century. The foundation of monas- 
tic settlements in remote locations but connected with Middle Byzantine 
towns or cities is not uncommon as can be deduced from other examples 
in Greece e.g. Mt. Athos in relation to Thessaloniki, Mt. Vermion in rela- 
tion to Veria etc. In this case Mt. Varassova must have been connected to 
nearby Nafpaktos and its hinterland. 


illl. NETWORK OF ROUTES AND SETTLEMENTS 


It has already been observed that all types of settlements — except for 
some of the monasteries — are generally located along the old Roman land 
and water routes known to have remained in use, as can be deduced from 
the relevant sources.?? The relationship of those routes to the settlements 
in question will be explained below; their basic outline and proximity to 
settlements are shown on Maps 15 and 17. 

According to the available archaeological evidence, use of the route 
that passed along the western coast of Byzantine Epirus and which was 
vital for marine communications had never been interrupted or ceased 
from the seventh to the twelfth centuries (map 15, no 1: sea route 1). That 
route crossed the Echinades islands and continued further south along the 
western coast of the Peloponnese, it passed between the Peloponnese and 


28 Paliouras has called it “the Mount Athos of the Western Greek mainland" (2004, 80). 

?9 Avramea 2002, 73, 86-87 (with an account of the earlier relevant literature); Lam- 
bropoulou et al. 2001, 224. For an account of the Roman communication routes in Aetolo- 
acarnania see Axioti 1980b. 
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Zakynthos and led to the bay of Messene via the island of Proti.?? Another 
part of the same route leading to the West passed between Lefkada and 
Corfu and on to Otranto during the seventh and eighth centuries; this 
route seems to have been preferred by most travellers?! From at least 
the tenth century and until the end of the twelfth — when Benjamin of 
Tudela travelled — the trip to the West included an intermediary stop at 
Nafpaktos.?? In fact, during the most active period of Venetian trading in 
the area, from the eleventh century onwards, the harbours located along 
the east coast of the Adriatic and the Ionian Sea gained in importance as 
stopping off points along this route.?? 

The stop-over points along the aforementioned marine route from the 
seventh to the twelfth century were either constructed harbours (Atyueéves) 
or simple anchorages (xórtot exo«oportoc).?^ In the area under investigation 
the anchorages seem to have been located in Lefkada (at Ag. Georgios and 
probably also in Vassiliki bay for a specific period of time), at Phidokastro, 
in Arta, in Rogoi (from around the ninth century onwards), at Mazoma 
and possibly also Vathy near Nikopolis, and also in Vonitsa, Astakos, Kato 
Vassiliki and Nafpaktos. Some more skales (places of anchorage) must 
also have existed at Mytikas, somewhere in the area of Aetoliko and/or 
at Kryoneri. 

Byzantine sources confirm that travelling via fluvial routes was very 
common in the Balkans during the ninth and tenth centuries, providing 
a whole range of terms for describing when someone arrived or left (e.g. 
ELTEPXÓTAV, XATEPXÓTAV or ATEPXÓTAV, dménAss or évomémAee, oxdAove and 
amooxdAwve) by navigable rivers.?* In the area under investigation the con- 
tinuous functioning of fluvial communication routes during the Middle 
Byzantine period is strongly suggested by historical and archaeological 
evidence, though no fluvial harbour remains have so far been discovered. 
However, the alignment of the great majority of sites along river routes or 
along the banks of other expanses of water (lakes or marine embayments) 


30 Lambropoulou et al. 2001, 224. 
31 Von Falkenhausen 1989, 711—731; Avramea 2002, 86. 
Avramea 2002, 73. 

33 Avramea 2002, 87. 

34 Tn Byzantine texts, the word Atyévec signifies artificial harbour facilities while the 
tómot oxaňwpatoç mean both naturally safe and fortified places for anchorage along the 
coastline. On the subject see Taxidia 1997, 19. 

35 Avramea 2002, 64-65. On the terms concerning river navigation, mentioned in 1oth- 
c. works by Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos see Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I, 150—151. 
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connected with rivers clearly indicates that these sites used to commu- 
nicate via the fluvial routes (map 15, nos: 2—6: river routes 2a-2e). 

Last but not least, as far as the land routes in use during this period 
are concerned, only a limited number of archaeological remains are 
known from the literature as is their basic outline.?6 One of these 
routes going from E to W leads from Epirus to the central Greek main- 
land: starting from Preveza it crossed the valley of the upper course of 
the river Arachthos towards what is now Trikala and Larissa (map 15, 
no 7: land route 3).?? 

Another route, which went from N to S, led from Nikopolis to Arta 
and then, passing along the E coast of the Ambracian Gulf, it crossed 
Aetoloacarnania along the eastern shores of Lakes Amvrakia and 
Trichonida, finally ending in Nafpaktos. This path has been followed by 
later roads and in fact by the modern highway (Map 15, no 9: land route 
5). This route seems to have been mainly used from the eighth until 
the tenth century.?? Axioti records a different route from Nikopolis to 
Nafpaktos, crossing Acarnania via Aetoliko (map 15, no10:land route 6).39 
Since a large part of this route is attested by archaeological evidence 
and some stopping places such as Acheloos (AyeA®oc) and Anatolikon 
(AvatoAtxov) are mentioned in Middle Byzantine sources, I consider the 
use of both of these routes probable. A fourth route, mentioned from 
the tenth century onwards, leads from Nafpaktos to Constantinople — in 
the case of Liutprand taking just 49 days — via what is now Lidoriki and 
Lamia (map 15, no 8: land route 4).*° 

As discussed elsewhere, however, land routes seem unlikely to 
have been very popular during the period in question, especially in 
this particular geographical area where heavy rainfall, a mountainous 
relief and the repeated need to cross large rivers are involved. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, John Apokaukos suggests that 
travelling on foot or by donkey is preferable to travelling by carriage 
on the dreadful mountain pathways; in fact he cannot wait to leave 
Arta and return to the coast (Nafpaktos), because the sea routes are 
unobstructed and faster, if not necessarily comfortable.! 


36 Koder, Soustal 1981, 88-94; Pikoulas 2007. 
37 Avramea 2002, 73. 

38 Avramea 2002, 73. 

39 Axioti 1980b, plan 1. 

40 Avramea 2002, 73. 

^! Katsaros 1989, 637-8. 
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The alignment of the sites investigated along the aforementioned 
routes is shown on map 17. As the biggest concentrations of sites occurred 
along sea route 1 and land route 4, it is likely that these routes were the 
most heavily used during the Middle Byzantine period. It not surprising 
that a dense concentration of sites is noticeable at the junctions of two or 
more routes. The area of Arta, for example, was just such a crossing-point, 
where routes 1, 2b, 3 and 5 crossed. Another was probably the area in the 
lower Acheloos valley where routes 2c, 4 and 5 crossed near the sites of 
Angelokastro, Stamna and Stratos. Mt. Varassova was also located at such 
a junction between routes 1, 2b and 4 and Nafpaktos was located at the 
junction between routes 1, 2e, 4, 5 and 6. As the terrain in this geographi- 
cal area of Southern Epirus and Aetoloacarnania offers only very specific 
possibilities for communication through an extremely limited number of 
mountain passes up to the present day, it is not surprising that the loca- 
tion of settlements depended on the road network. In that respect, it is 
not surprising either that all the aforementioned routes are still in use. 


LIV. ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


Archaeology contributed several arguments to the historical evidence regard- 
ing economic activities and administration in Middle Byzantine Southern 
Epirus discussed at the beginning of this book 272 The first issue to be dis- 
cussed here is the contribution of archaeology to the issue of agricultural and 
pastoral production. 272 The distribution of religious buildings and isolated 
cemeteries suggest widespread land use and habitation of the countryside. 
Agricultural and pastoral activities and small-scale artisanal production 
were certainly involved in small-scale installations such as secular, reli- 
gious or monastic estates and villages. The problem of investigating the 
actual conditions in the countryside and the quality of life of peasantry is 
complex and thus questions remain to be answered, as noted in a recent 
discussion of the subject by A.W. Dunn.^* However, the evidence from 
Epirus clearly demonstrates a slow yet steady rise in both the number 
of sites and the quantity of material remains within the same sites from 


42 For a detailed discussion of archaeological evidence see Part 2, above, while for an 
account of the economy in Middle Byzantine Epirus based on textual evidence see Part 1 — 
Chapter 2.IV. 

^3 On the scanty textual evidence on this issue see Part 1 - Chapter 2.IV. 

^* Dunn 2007, esp. 101-105. 
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around the mid-tenth century onwards. This rise may serve as evidence of 
relative growth of population and production. 

When it comes to the nature of agricultural and pastoral activities, 
archaeology has not so far presented much detailed evidence. There are 
no finds of tools and beehives or evidence of relevant architectural facili- 
ties; the only relevant published evidence is the (undatable) locally-made 
pithos found in Stamna and the loom-weights found in Kefalos and Kato 
Vassiliki. If the great number of loom-weights from Kato Vassiliki were still 
being used for weaving, then they may serve as evidence for large-scale tex- 
tile industry in the area of Varassova. The textual evidence for silk production 
in the area of nearby Nafpaktos may lead to the hypothesis that the textiles 
in question might have been silks.4° Dunn has recently shown that the silk 
industry was flourishing in the area located immediately to the east (across 
Domvraina Basin and Thisvi/Kastorion in connection to Vathys Limen on 
the Gulf of Domvraina); silk industry possibly also flourished on the oppo- 
site coast of the Gulf of Patras, in the area of Patras in the ninth century.*$ 
Investigating the question of the extent of the silk production in this whole 
region could also yield promising results in relation to the maritime traffic 
along the Gulf of Patras and the Northern Gulf of Corinth towards more 
central Byzantine provinces.*’ On the other hand, this contextual evidence 
cannot exclude the possibility that the loom-weights from Kato Vassiliki 
might have had a different use in the hands of the monastery's inhabitants; 
for example, they could (also) have been used for large-scale fishing or for 
some industrial activity. 

The continuous use of transport vessels indicates that the trade of agri- 
cultural products never ceased in the investigated area and period of time. 
When it comes to both the provision and treatment of food the fact that 
medieval coarse wares from Epirus were completely different from the 
more homogenous Antique and Late Antique coarse wares,*® signifies a 
change in the industrial aspects of the production of pottery (availability 
of different materials, different techniques) but also that coarse pottery 
was being produced locally in workshops which have not yet been iden- 
tified. As discussed above in Part 2 - Chapter 4, distinguishing between 
different types of local ceramics offers a very promising field for research, 


45 See relevant entry in Part 5, Chapter 2. 
Dunn 2006; Laiou 2006, 95-96, 109. 

47 Dunn 2006. 

48 Glade Moore 2000, 139. 
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more particularly as regards the investigation of the production, circula- 
tion and consumption of agricultural and pastoral products. 

Local, regional and interregional trade is ascertained in most ofthe period 
in question. During the seventh-century, pottery and also other industrial 
and artistic products (e.g. metalwork and sculpture) seem to have circulated 
more or less without interruption;?? the evidence of LR2 amphorae identi- 
fies the sites of Kryoneri, Kato Vassiliki, and Kefalos as loci of maritime 
traffic. Conceivably Nikopolis was most possibly also such a place (although 
the publication of relevant pottery finds from recent excavations are as yet 
forthcoming). The stamp from Nafpaktos, if indeed of Patraic origin and 
seventh-century date, should help include also this site on the list of loci of 
interregional commerce. The material culture of the eighth century, on the 
other hand, seems to be more scarce and located within specific clusters of 
activity (e.g. Mytikas, Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri); the belt- 
buckle-finds from Riza and Drymos seem to be rather linked to sporadic 
burials (of soldiers?) than with permanent settlements. 

However, the ninth century in Epirus seems to have been a period of 
economic recovery, after the securing of Byzantine territories against 
the Arab threats and thanks to the new thematic administration and the 
development of a new network of settlements, some of which must have 
operated as transport hubs for long-distance traffic. The seals of kommerki- 
arioi and the reference to the area by Constantine Porphyrogennitos seem 
to confirm that the Epirote Themes formed an economic unit together 
with Thessaloniki, Hellas and the Peloponnese during the ninth - tenth 
centuries;°° all these provinces were collectively known as the West (Dysis) 
and were conceivably very important both to Byzantine trade and defence. 
The above mentioned Byzantine Themes corresponded to the geographi- 
cal area now known as Northwestern, Southwestern and Central Greece. 
Thus the kommerkiarioi must have controlled the collection of duties from 
these areas on several products (e.g. timber, arboreal products and iron 
ore) being exported to and imported from the Western Mediterranean. 
That there was trade with other Byzantine regions and abroad is evident 
from the constant circulation of artefacts — local and imported - during 
the greater part of the period in question. The production of metal artefacts 
was influenced both by the Byzantine tradition and the North-Western 
Komani-Kruje culture. Despite the quantities of glass found in Nikopolis, 


49 See also Bowden 2003, 233. 

59 See the relevant discussion at the section about the sigillographic evidence from 
Middle Byzantine Epirus in Part 2 — Chapter 4.IV. above. 

5! Dunn 1993, 14-15. 
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Kephalos, Mytikas and Varassova, the production of glass artefacts is much 
more difficult to evaluate. Although the issue of the origin and date of the 
gilt-enamelled glass vessels, such as those found in Arta and Kato Vassiliki, 
remains open, their presence in the aforementioned Epirote sites may sug- 
gest that the place of origin or at least a redistribution point for these arte- 
facts was located along the Ionian Sea trade route linking the Dysis with the 
rest of Byzantium. 

To be more precise, commercial and artisanal contacts in Middle 
Byzantine Epirus show significant variety depending on the category of 
evidence. While architecture, including architectural sculpture, shows 
contacts mainly with Central and Northwestern Greece and to a lesser 
extent with the Peloponnese, many artefacts show more links to Corinth. 
It seems fairly clear that Corinth would have been the centre with the most 
influence on Epirus as regards trade. In fact, it has been observed that many 
high-quality artefacts seem to be somehow related to Corinth. First of all, 
some sgraffito pottery found in Nafpaktos and Arta are thought to be products 
of Corinthian workshops;?? however Corinthian monopoly of pottery among 
provincial towns has been recently questioned by A. Laiou.9? Secondly, some 
metal objects can also be related to items found in Corinth: all the various 
buckle-types have been found in Corinth and, in most cases, identical copies 
of buckles from Epirus have been found in Corinth. It cannot be excluded at 
this stage that Epirote buckles and fibulae originated in the Middle Byzantine 
metal workshops in Corinth neither that they were made in Epirus; future 
specialized investigations will be required to test this hypothesis. The case 
of glass finds is more complicated because of our insufficient knowledge of 
Byzantine glass industry; Despite the plausible suggestions about the origin 
of glass vessels similar to those found in Arta and Nafpaktos from thirteenth- 
century Italy, similar artefacts were also found in Corinth as well as in many 
sites across the Mediterranean and date as early as the twelfth century.** It 
is very possible that Corinth was indeed a big Middle Byzantine centre of 
production and export of glass; indeed two fragments of glass vessels from 
Amorium, dating to between the seventh and the tenth century, are very 
similar to Corinthian vessels and confirm that the glass workshop in Corinth 
must definitely be dated earlier than the thirteenth century.5* 


52 See relevant discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 4. 

53 Laiou 2006, 100. 

54 Laiou 2006, 107, 123. 

55 Laiou 2006, 105. This remarks concerns the artefacts nr. 277-278 (Gill 2002, 259- 
264). 
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Other evidence (e.g. from architectural sculpture, see above Part 2 — 
Chapter 3) also supports the assumption that, in certain aspects (e.g. trade 
in artefacts or art), Epirus was much more closely connected to its southern 
neighbour (N. Peloponnese) than it was to its eastern ones (Macedonia and 
Central Greece); that confirms my original hypothesis (discussed in Part 1 — 
Chapter 2) that marine routes were more important than land ones, when it 
came to non-local communications. This would be further supported by the 
importing of the bread stamp from Patras to Nafpaktos, if future research 
does indeed confirm Patras as the stamp's place of origin. 

It is, however, remarkable that the archaeological evidence of both sev- 
enth- to twelfth-century artefacts and sculptures from the investigated 
Southern part of Epirus confirm that this area had significantly more eco- 
nomic links with the aforementioned areas of Northwestern, Southwestern 
and Central Greece than with Italy, for instance. With the exception of 
the Otranto amphora potsherd and perhaps some plain glazed pottery, no 
connection with Italian pottery is evident until the appearance of proto- 
maiolica in twelfth-century Nafpaktos. Although our sample is small, these 
statistics show Epirus as a province which was rather inward looking and 
well under Byzantine control for the greater part of the period in ques- 
tion. A most important find, based on an examination of artefacts from 
Epirus, is that, in addition to imports, the investigated area presented a 
range of domestic artefacts, which were locally produced. So far this has 
been confirmed in regard to ceramics, metalwork and architectural sculp- 
ture, as has been discussed in detail within the relevant sections of this 
study.56 Further investigation is necessary in order to clarify the nature, 
scope and means of this production from the seventh to twelfth centuries 
and later. 

Seventh-century numismatic evidence is concentrated on the island of 
Kefalos, where hoards and other site finds of Heraklios' copper folleis come 
as no surprise. After a clear break in site or stray finds relating to the eighth 
century, monetary exchange during the ninth to twelfth centuries seems to 
have been located mostly around the coastal areas and plains of Southern 
Epirus. The gold coinage finds indicate that Mt. Varassova can also be 
linked to the activity of some official appointed by the Emperor Phocas 
in the tenth century. Monetary transactions are indicated by the relatively 
even distribution of bronze coin finds across the investigated area but 


56 See Part 2 - Chapter 3 for the evidence from architectural sculpture; see Part 2 - Chap- 
ters 4.I , 4.II, 4.VI for a discussion of relevant evidence from metalwork and ceramics. 
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especially in Nafpaktos/Drossato, Kefalos, Kato Vassiliki, Mytikas, and 
Vristiana in the tenth century; Aetoliko, Stratos, Arta and Nafpaktos/ 
Drossato in the eleventh; Arta, Neochori/Mastro, the area of Agrinio, Stratos 
and again Nafpaktos/Drossato in the twelfth. 

If the association that has been made with family businesses and small 
estates rather than wealthy landowners (who would have saved gold coins) 
is correct? then the hoarding of large quantities of copper coins in Drossato 
may indicate the emergence ofa flourishing community involved in agricul- 
tural and industrial production during the eleventh - twelfth century in the 
area of Nafpaktos. The abundance of monastic estates in the area (Skala, 
Vomvokou, Varnakova, Moni Nafpaktitisson, Moni Ag. Georgiou etc., extend- 
ing as far as Mt. Varassova and Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos) further confirm this 
prosperity on the Northern coast of the Gulf of Patras and Northern Gulf 
of Corinth, which is also evident in western Boeotia.58 As Dunn has shown, 
this coast was the route leading from the West to the Peloponnese and 
then on towards more central Byzantine provinces through Corinth and 
Boeotia, allowing the latter a particular role not only within the Theme of 
Hellas but also in relation to the manufacture and distribution of valuable 
products such as silk to Constantinople.59 


57 Penna 2002, 650. 
58 Dunn 2006, 57. 
59 Dunn 2006, esp. 44-45, 56-59. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIMENSION OF SETTLEMENT: 
NON-SYSTEMATIC EXTENSIVE SURVEY AND THE HISTORICITY 
OF SPACE IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


There is, I think, no doubt that so far the re-evaluation attempted here of 
the archaeological evidence in the area under investigation has drastically 
changed the pre-existing picture of Middle Byzantine Epirus as a province 
of minor importance, with demographic gaps and unimportant material 
culture.! Instead of all but deserted landscapes this study has revealed a 
great number of inhabited sites, continuity of human presence, and diver- 
sity of material culture reflecting all aspects of Byzantine culture as well 
as extensive relations with and influences from other Byzantine regions.” 

Much credit for this change certainly belongs to the archaeological 
method of non-systematic extensive survey which was used. This method 
has proved the best way of examining the general picture in a large geo- 
graphical area and the changes taking place in it over a long period of time. 
Specifically this type of survey made it possible to stand back from par- 
ticular sites without getting lost in a mass of locations yet to be explored. 
As the link between all the sites studied was the historical or archaeologi- 
cal evidence connecting them to a specific chronological period, it was 
possible to observe not only the diversity but also the eventual striking 
similarities in archaeological material in remote locations — e.g. as regards 
construction techniques, sculpture or small finds — as explained in Part 2 
above. 

Nevertheless, as the research advanced, another link between investi- 
gated sites came to light: ie. the way they conformed to a specific geo- 
graphical pattern whose exact features and significance also had to be 
investigated. As explained above (Part 1 — Chapter 1), surveying an exten- 
sive geographical area made it possible to experience the landscape rather 
differently from the way in which a modern visitor normally would end to 
feel limitations that a certain landscape imposes on human beings acting 
within something approaching a 'pre-industrial' context. In other words a 


1 See relevant discussion in Part 1 - Chapter 1, above. 
2 See discussions in Part 2, above. 
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researcher during survey may attempt to understand aspects of the practi- 
cal potential for space management in particular historical periods: this 
can help to distinguish many qualities in natural space both as a whole 
and at the specific places where the archaeological sites are located.? 

So, first of all, by surveying such an extensive area one may become 
aware of some key features of the Epirote landscape. These key features 
can clarify not only the use of space in different periods but also the dia- 
chronic particularities of this geographical area — as a space with qualities 
that offer specific possibilities and impose certain limitations on human 
agency.* 

The first thing the survey showed up was that one basic feature of 
the landscape of Byzantine Epirus - the multitude of massive fortifica- 
tions dating from the prehistoric and Hellenistic periods — is still stand- 
ing today. In most of these fortifications it has been common practice for 
newer constructions to be located on exactly the same sites, reusing the 
fabric of or material from previous buildings.? The resettlement of previ- 
ously settled places is, of course, a very common feature of archaeological 
landscapes, though it has rarely been historically interpreted. 

Could this practice have been coincidental? It seems rather improb- 
able, but from a methodological point of view it would be improper to 
simply assume a direct — strategically planned — relationship between 
the earlier and later building projects, as if we considered the link self- 
evident. However, this practice of reusing the remains of earlier settle- 
ments does imply that spaces were not all the same; some of the sites 
selected for habitation were more 'attractive' than others. In that case, 
space would not have been a mere theatre of independent human agency. 
As suggested by counter-modern approaches in the social studies, space 
might actually have been inseparably linked to human agency or maybe 
space itself even played some role in the historical processes, something 
which has not really been defined yet for all cultures, as will be discussed 
later in this chapter.® 


3 The term 'space' is here used according to the definition explained in the beginning 
of this work (see Part 1 — Chapter 1, p. 3, note 4 above). 

^ The term 'agency' is used here in accordance with the definitions given by Fulbrook 
2002, 122-129; Brown 2005, 134—138. 

5 H. Buchwald has recently considered fortifications to have been the most important 
element of Middle- and Late-Byzantine towns and cities, suggesting that *medieval Byzan- 
tine towns were built as ‘machines for defense’ " (2007, 66—67). 

$ Among others D. Gregory (1994), E. Soja (1996, 1999) and D. Harvey (2009) and have 
provided discussions of different approaches towards spatiality within social and historical 
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A second feature of the Byzantine landscape, as reconstructed on the 
basis of the above-mentioned survey, was that there were certain recur- 
ring qualities in the geographical locations of Middle Byzantine sites. The 
vast majority of the Middle Byzantine sites, and all the fortified ones, 
present a clear uniformity of geomorphology. This uniformity is defined 
by the following qualities. 

First of all, Middle Byzantine sites are mostly located outside or along 
the boundaries of the extensive alluvial deposits in the area — with few 
exceptions (map 17)./ This indicates that the land on which all these 
sites were located was accessible during the Middle Byzantine period. In 
these sites the relief seems not to have changed dramatically, as it has 
in those located within the areas of alluvial deposits. In the case of the 
latter the deposits must be mostly dated after the abandonment of these 
sites. The more an area was affected by alluvial phenomena, the more 
marshy, unhealthy and eventually inappropriate for habitation it became. 
A Byzantine author, Michael Choniates, confirmed this, when he wrote 
that water must come from a spring and be, flowing and alive, not trapped 
and still, a source of disease.? 

Secondly, the great majority of Middle Byzantine sites had already been 
inhabited in the Classical or Hellenistic periods and in a few cases even ear- 
lier. One may assume that Byzantine settlements were somehow associated 


studies during the 2oth century. Soja’s works are part of the significant and important 
intellectual and political development in the late twentieth century critical studies known 
as "spatial turn": scholars have begun to interpret space and the embracing spatiality of 
human life with the same critical insight and emphasis that has traditionally been given 
to time and history on the one hand, and social relations and society on the other. Soja's 
Thirdspace (1996) was both an enquiry into the origins and impact of the spatial turn and 
an attempt to expand the scope and practical relevance of how we think about space and 
such related concepts as place, location, landscape, architecture, environment, home, city, 
region, territory, and geography. D. Harvey further evaluated these critical developments 
in his discussion of notions of spatiality from I. Kant to the end of the first decade of 
the 21st century in order to clarify the profound connection between space construction 
and power exertion: "Most of the hegemonic social theories... that have shaped dominant 
interpretations and political practices...over the last three hundred years... have paid 
little or no critical attention to how the production of spaces, places, and environments 
might impinge upon thought and action. In practice, we almost everywhere find tacit 
assumptions about the nature of space and time, the cohesion of places (the nation-state), 
and the idea of what is or is not given by nature. ... The effect is like trying to navigate the 
world with any old map, no matter how arbitrary or erroneous it may be." (2009, 251) 

7 For a discussion of alluvial deposition in the investigated area see Part 1 — Chapter 2. 

8 See the example of Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri in Part 1 — Chapter 2. 

9 “Nepóv éoti ry otov xai àv xai dMAópevov xai Zo cuÀÀoYtuqtlov xat voonody xai cacviycov." 
Michael Choniates, vol. II, 48. 
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with the availability of re-usable building materials, something which 
would have been greatly appreciated when there was an urgent need for 
construction. In such cases ancient spolia were supplemented by other 
material coming from the Early Byzantine sites (i.e. fourth-sixth century), 
as is well attested by material remains. However, the Early Byzantine sites 
are usually not located in the same place as the Middle Byzantine settle- 
ments, though neither are they far away, and they were only gradually 
abandoned over the period from the seventh to the tenth century.!? 

Moreover the abandonment (whether sudden or gradual) of the more 
exposed and unsafe lowlands and especially of the coastal areas inhabited 
during the Early Byzantine period is also very well attested by archaeolog- 
ical and historical evidence in relation to the period between the seventh 
and the eleventh centuries in this area.“ The new settlements, moreover, 
that emerged in this period are not located in isolated spots. In fact, they 
are still located along the course of rivers or on the coast; the difference 
is that they are no longer exposed and therefore unsafe (though not all 
of them are fortified, they are somewhat 'concealed', i.e. not immediately 
visible). 

A final aspect of these sites is their strikingly similar geography (figs. 
222, 224, 230-231). Their locations can be described as protected hills 
with flat tops, water sources and over-view of the surrounding areas: the 
latter three qualities (a flat hilltop, water and visibility) actually seem to 
have been more important than, for instance, the altitude. (In fact, they 
often seem to have been the reasons for selecting a specific hill over other 
neighbouring ones). A constantly recurring pattern is that of a hill sur- 
rounded on three sides by water and accessible from only one fortified 
side. In one case, there is even evidence of a river course being diverted 
so as to produce exactly this result. 

So extensive surveying of a wide area has helped highlight some quali- 
ties of the natural space. As mentioned above, these qualities are quite 
well known to archaeologists, but it is often difficult to attribute histori- 
cal dimensions to them, that is to define their association with social 
phenomena. The current periodization of archaeological research (into 


1? The decisive role of the availability of building material in planning the construction 
of a new building - e.g. of columns for a new church (Ousterhout 1999, 140-6) — suggests 
that the availability of salvaged material would have been an important consideration in 
selecting a location for the construction of whole settlements. 

11 Sites of the Early Byzantine period, which were gradually abandoned, have been 
located in Astakos, Kryoneri, Finikia, Drymos, Nikopolis, Mytikas, Kato Vassiliki and 
Ochthia. 
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prehistory, antiquity and the Middle Ages) also discourages ‘zooming-out’ 
so as to be able not only to analyse the perception and interpretation of 
spatial qualities by different cultures but also to investigate the nature of 
the reuse of spaces by successive cultures more explicitly. 

Nevertheless the above-mentioned observations from Epirus do, I 
think, allow us to suppose that people’s relationship with a given natural 
environment was defined by its perception by them i.e. by their attribu- 
tion of certain qualities to it. One might, for example, say that in every 
culture there has been a specific ‘internal logic’ to the environments they 
occupied: and this logic was derived from the human experience, percep- 
tion and interpretation of nature as translated, for example, into physi- 
cal resources, as regards its potential for growth and physical features in 
general, offering opportunities for agency. Thus the human experience of 
a landscape as a context which is shaped first by geomorphology, climate 
and geological phenomena and second by interaction between the former 
and contemporary or earlier human agency operating within it (in a prac- 
tical and in a symbolic sense), is essentially expressed by man’s selection 
of natural spaces for use and settlement.!? 

The evolution of settlement can serve as a good example of the ways 
in which the interaction between natural space and human agency is 
reflected in habitation. In a very broad sense one might say that different 
cultures settle in the same areas in different ways at different times. In 
Epirus, habitation in antiquity was organized according to the pastoral 
and nomadic nature of their economies; their vital spaces were the city- 
states and their limited hinterland.?? Fortification was a basic element of 
these settlements, in this case as a result of the generalized insecurity, 
the need to protect sacred places and the accumulation of wealth due to 
the development of trade.'^ A common feature of this period and earlier 
were the frequency of attacks by enemies coming from the north, which 
resulted in a great number of fortified settlements, built by people who 


12 Landscape is here understood as the result of a natural environment embodying 
human agency, i.e. as conceived within postmodern critical approaches (for a relevant 
account see Thomas 2001, esp. 167); relevant descriptions of the here intended meaning 
are given by Lemaire ("Landscape can be an object, an experience, or a representation, and 
these different meanings frequently merge into one another" — 1997: 5) and Hirsch (*Any 
landscape which provides the context for human life necessarily incorporates a relation- 
ship between a lived reality and a potential for other ways of living, between the everyday 
and conditions which are metaphysical, imagined, or idealized." — 1995: 3). 

13 Hammond 1997, 30. 

14 Ibidem. 
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were aware of the danger and had selected locations which would best 
serve their defence.5 The inter-visibility of settlements has been strongly 
suggested as a criterion for the selection of habitable sites at this time.!6 
To these criteria Nerantzis has added the potential for basic economic 
sustainability. 

The Romans wreaked terrible destruction on the inhabited areas of 
Epirus as compared to other Hellenistic states, exterminating local popu- 
lations. They changed previous spatial arrangements by colonizing the 
region with Roman populations who settled either in new sites — such 
as the famous colony of Nikopolis — or in pre-existing rural settlements, 
even if this meant interrupting previous activity.!® This pattern of settle- 
ment continued during the Early Byzantine period: almost all the Early 
Byzantine cities were continuations of pre-existing Roman ones (e.g. 
Nikopolis, Nafpaktos). 

During the Middle Byzantine period, moreover, the settlement pat- 
tern seems to have more or less ‘imitated’ pre-roman patterns, ie. it 
was pre-eminently characterized by the reuse of spaces occupied in the 
Classical/Hellenistic periods. The reason of this change was the general 
transformation of the previous habitation system across Byzantium and 
the Mediterranean, which I will discuss later (Part 3 — Chapter 3 below). 
Why earlier patterns should have been so closely followed is a different 
question. What is certain is that the need for protection against enemies 
coming from the north, south and west as well as the need for economic 
survival, which was conspicuous in Byzantium during the greater part of 
this period and especially during the earlier centuries (seventh-tenth), 
were both especially evident in this rather poor province. 

More information on the nature of this transformation of settlement in 
Epirus between the seventh and the twelfth century can be traced in the 
relevant documentary sources. Of the cities mentioned in Epirus in the 
Notitiae Episcopatuum (lists of bishoprics drawn up in Constantinople) 
during the fourth to sixth centuries only two are mentioned again in 
the ninth to twelfth centuries (Adrianople [ASptavotm0An] and Butrint 
[Bov8pwtdc] in Albania) while the rest of them were new. Of the new bish- 
oprics three had ancient Greek names (Natnaxtog [Nafpaktos], AyeAdos 
[Acheloos], Azuxàç [Lefkas]), two had Slavic names (Bóvàtx&a [Vonditza] 


15 Ibidem. 

16 Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 23-26; Nerantzis 2003, 46. 
17 Nerantzis 2003, 46. 

18 Cabanes 1997, 124-7. 
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meaning ‘hook’ and Ko@vAy [Kozyli] meaning ‘place for goats’) and one 
had the Sicilian Greek name ‘Po(w)yoi [Rogoi], meaning 'granaries'. The 
Slavic and Sicilian names probably reflect the presence of newcomers in 
the area and the way they had settled the new land. The precise contex- 
tualization and discussion of this evidence will be the subject of a subse- 
quent chapter (see Part 3 — Chapter 3). 

Finally, the same area has been settled in very different ways in modern 
times and up to the present day.!? The pattern of cities, towns and villages 
which developed during the modern period gradually saw an enlargement 
of cities, a retrenchment of small towns, a gradual abandonment of moun- 
tain villages and the development of seasonal settlements in the form of 
coastal resorts. 

I think that this account of the region's settlement history from antiq- 
uity to the Middle Ages confirms the preliminary assumption that differ- 
ent populations settled in different ways in the same geographical areas, 
selecting places for habitation on the basis of different qualities in the 
natural space which they wanted to develop. If that is indeed true, then 
space could emerge as a basic agent of habitation change in Epirus at cer- 
tain periods and thus also as an agent of the historical processes. 


Hence, the main question to be considered here is whether or not space 
was an agent in the development of settlement and thus an agent of the 
historical processes in Epirus from the seventh to the twelfth century 
according to the available theoretical resources. I shall attempt to con- 
firm the historical dimension of space proposed by previous researchers, 
by showing that it was involved in the historical processes in two distinct 
ways during this period. 

— First of all, it was involved in the historical processes simply by dint 
of its physical dimension. It was an organized system subject to constant 
dynamic transformation as a result of changes in the natural landscape 
(e.g. due to geological phenomena). Such changes either happened ran- 
domly or as a result of human intervention. 

— Second, space is an agent of the historical processes through its inter- 
action with social phenomena. Thus space emerges not only as a natural 
but also as a ‘social’ value. ‘Social’ space is therefore also ‘historical’ space: 
an agent of the historical processes. 


19 See for example the recent research on the distribution of settlements in the Ionian 
Islands, Philippa-Apostolou 2004. 
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Thus the crucial question now is whether formulating such conclusions 
is methodologically justified. In other words, if it is scientifically valid to 
consider this specific space (i.e. Epirus in this particular period) as a his- 
torical value and therefore to include its material condition among the 
subjects of archaeological research as an independent entity, in other 
words separate from the material remains of the human activity that it 
incorporates. Byzantine archaeology and historiography do not as yet offer 
a direct answer to this. Positive answers have sometimes been provided 
to the above questions by previous research in a deterministic way within 
an empirical or functionalist theoretical framework. As regards the lat- 
ter, that is answers which imply that “yes, of course physical space affects 
habitation” without really investigating when, to what extent and in what 
ways it does so, there is another problem: the underlying assumption that, 
by projecting our own way of thinking onto another society (in this case 
Byzantium), the answers to historical questions become self-evident. 

Counter-modern approaches in historical studies, however, offer a vari- 
ety of methodological tools to investigate questions regarding the histo- 
ricity of space. They suggest that the interpretation of the past involves 
exploring the sum of dialectical relations between various factors and they 
legitimize ‘open’ (not final) interpretations. Moreover, using the key con- 
cept of contextualization, they show historical events as being inscribed 
in their social context. Using this process, we can establish valid criteria 
on which to base our explanations of historical events and their causes. 
Within this theoretical framework, I have borrowed tools from the fields 
of modern and Byzantine historiography and the history of geography 
in order to establish whether or not physical space in Epirus during the 
seventh to twelfth centuries should be acknowledged as a factor in the 
historical processes. An awareness of all the above aspects of the problem 
helps to answer this question from many different perspectives. 

First of all, the issue of the historicity of space has repeatedly preoccu- 
pied researchers above all in the fields of modern historiography and the 
history of geography. The question is whether space is part of historical 
agency and thus one of its basic factors. And whether historians can (or 
should) introduce space as an interpretative parameter in the historical 
processes. 

Modern geography rejects a causal relationship between the ‘spatial’ 
and the ‘social’ and instead investigates how and to what extent the ‘spa- 
tial’ is ‘social’ and vice versa.?? According to V. Kremydas, the investigation 


20 Massey 1995. 
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of this question leads to another parameter: time”: “Space can be involved 
in the historical becoming only as an interrelation of historical time. Time 
makes space into a social event. Consequently, the dimension of space 
in the formation of historical reality should be approached, as a social 
parameter, through time; and its role should be appraised according to the 
contemporary social reality. The latter is very important, because it shows 
that, as a social fact, historical space does not exist outside the social con- 
text, its agency is not deterministic but it should be evaluated and calcu- 
lated in the context of historical time. Hence, one should only consider 
historical space as a basic agent in history in relation to the developmental 
level of the society it ‘hosts’. Space is a historical value, meaning that it is 
a developmental apparatus and an agent of the historical processes, only 
when the people (i.e. the society) living in it have developed it as such.”?! 
So what has to be clarified now is the particular ways in which space was 
a historical agent in Byzantium from the seventh to the twelfth century, 
in other words the ways in which Byzantine society itself considered the 
space in which it existed a developmental apparatus. 

This is certainly a complex question to which there is no easy answer. 
A. Constantakopoulou has investigated in a general way the different 
dimensions attributed to space in some historical sources of the period, 
specifically the tenth-century texts by Constantine Porphyrogennitos De 
Thematibus and De Administrando Imperio. She has suggested that space, 
in addition to its natural dimension, had several other dimensions too: a 
historical dimension (as the space where past events had taken place and 
also as the vehicle of collective memory), a symbolic dimension (attrib- 
uted on the basis of certain peoples' activities in particular spaces), an 
economic dimension (as a natural resource), a political one (as the field 
in which authority could be exercised over people) and, last but not least, 
a human dimension (the “character” attributed to a space by its residents 
at different periods).?? 

J. Gurjewitsch also disputes the validity of an objective geographical 
reference to the concepts of space and time.?? He argues that, for medie- 
val people, the concepts of time and space refer to a subjective world. This 
subjective world determines human choice in a dynamic way; that is why 


?! Kremydas 1989, 25. 

22 Constantakopoulou 1989, 113-129. For the presentation of geographical space in these 
works see Koutava-Delivoria 1993. 

?3 Gurjewitsch 1997; Chrysos 1999. 
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he suggests that “this subjective experience of space by medieval people 
should be a key focus of the historical and archaeological research".?^ 

E. Chrysos also agrees with both Constantakopoulou and Gurjewitsch 
as regards the various dimensions of space and in fact he does so with 
direct reference to Byzantine Epirus; he assumes that for the inhabitants 
of Byzantine Epirus “space constituted a cohesive subjective whole which 
determined the world’s and the people's fates”.25 As he suggests: 


Nature is engaged in the people’s lives and further on in the historical 
becoming as an inextricable part of the collective identity — not as some 
object to be exploited or some mere possession or some source of aesthetic 
pleasure. The people's lifelong attachment to land, as we often read in legal 
texts, is obligatory and forcefully imposed. At the same time, moreover, it is 
also an extension of the people who perceive themselves and the land they 
cultivate as an entity.?6 


Chrysos and Gurjewitsch also agree that: 


In this sense the land owner feels that he owns his land as much as he is 
owned by it, meaning that land possesses him, binds him, determines his 
choices, his daily routine, his food, his dress and his entertainment: land 
puts its stamp on people's identity — personal and collective. Revoking the 
conflict between man and nature means to revoke the opposition between 
nature and culture, since man identifies with nature and culture is his 
product.?7 


"Nowhere else in Greek territory", notes Chrysos, "can one perceive so vis- 
ibly this identification between nature, men and culture as in Epirus.”28 

A text by Constantine Porphyrogennitos dated around 952, containing 
advice for an emperor about to set out on campaign, clearly demonstrates 
this identification: 


WHAT SHOULD BE OBSERVED WHEN THE EMPEROR INTENDS 
TO GO ON AN EXPEDITION 


When he was intending to go on an expedition, Constantine the Great was 
accustomed to take counsel with those who had experience in the relevant 
matters, such as where and when the expedition should be undertaken. 
When he had ascertained from this advice the place and time for the expe- 
dition, he was also accustomed to enquire as to which others knew about 


24 Chrysos 1999, 25. 


?5 Chrysos 1999. 

26 Chrysos 1999, 25-26. 

27 Gurjewitsch 1997; Chrysos 1999, 25-26. 
28 Chrysos 1999, 25-26. 
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these matters, particularly those with recent experience. And when he had 
found whether any others were knowledgeable, he summoned these also 
and asked each one individually how long the route was which ran from 
home territory to the objective, and of what sort; and whether one road or 
many led to the objective; and whether the regions along the route were 
waterless or not. And then he enquired as to which road was narrow, pre- 
cipitous and dangerous, and which broad and traversable; also whether 
there was any great river along the way which could not be crossed. Next he 
enquired about the country: how many fortresses it possessed, which were 
secure and which insecure, which populous and which sparsely populated, 
what distance these fortresses were from one another; and of what sort were 
the villages about them, large or small, and whether these regions were level 
or rough, grassy or arid. He asked this on account of fodder for the horses. 

Then he enquired as to which army was available to support these for- 
tresses in time of war, and at what distance they lay from them, when they 
were ready to go on campaign, and when dispersed and at rest at their homes, 
not anticipating war; further, in which places they campaign and when, or 
whether they never campaign, but remain always in the same region. But 
he asked the same questions also about other lands, so that no-one would 
know definitely in which region he intended to campaign. For often, being 
given information from among such advisers, the enemy secured their bor- 
ders or prepared themselves for battle. 

And so, when he had asked all these things and learnt (what was neces- 
sary), he permitted them to give him in writing the names of the fortresses 
and the distances between them and how many men they could support. And 
having learnt from all these replies that the road was safe, that the return 
march of the expedition was possible, that the expedition was glorious and 
worthy of the emperor's presence, and that the district in question received 
no support or, if it did, that it received none during the period in which they 
intended to mount the expedition, he kept those who informed of these 
matters with him, to remind him and to inform of the details still lacking. 

He took pains over the expedition, and first of all entrusted the strategoi 
with the following duties: first, to fit out and to secure the fortresses; sec- 
ond, to dispatch suitable men into the country, so that, if it should happen 
that enemies should enter the land, they might evacuate the population 
and bring them into the strongholds; third, to equip the army with every- 
thing necessary with regard to weapons and horses; fourth, to ensure that 
the scouts were diligent in learning about enemy affairs and in reporting 
back on them; fifth, to be prepared for bridging operations where the army 
intends to cross and where the river has no ford; sixth, to charge the civil 
authorities that those soldiers remaining absent without leave be allowed to 
join the expedition up to a certain time; but that after the army has set off, 
let them bind them and imprison them.?? 


29 Constantine Porphyrogennitos, Treatises, 82-84; Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I, 85. Find 
original text in Appendix II, Text 1. 
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Thus, by comparison with today, in Byzantium natural space was largely 
unknown and uncontrollable not only as regards the limitations imposed 
on the traveller by some of its natural features but also as regards the 
restrictions imposed on him by people living in that space and their atti- 
tude towards him, as Constantakopoulou has argued.?? Any person mov- 
ing around the natural space is potentially exposed to these restrictions; 
this explains the care the emperor took to foresee and manage the risks. 
As Avramea has put it, "Man is faced with an ever present but constantly 
changing phenomenon, the natural environment; sometimes he accepts it 
as a blessing, at other times as a curse, because man is not always in a posi- 
tion to decide what to do about what nature is proposing"?! Yet the broader 
question of the various dimensions of Byzantine space in relation to the 
archaeology of Middle Byzantine Epirus is not exactly at issue here.32 My 
research does not involve the historicity of Byzantine space in general but 
considers its historicity in relation to settlement, in other words whether 
space is an agent of the historical processes as regards the way it affects 
habitation. Some Byzantine texts from the period, used in conjunction 
with the archaeological evidence, seem to give a positive answer to this 
question. 

The first text comes from the Strategikon of Syrianus, dated in the ninth 
century and copied later by Constantine Porphyrogennitos, and it regards 
the foundation and construction of a city (Ilept obco8opf]c 0A&cc): 


BUILDING A CITY 


Anyone intending to found a city must first carefully examine the site to see 
if it is suitable, so that the walls to be constructed will be able to withstand 
a siege. 

The water should be examined next to find out if it is safe to drink and if 
there is enough to supply the population of the city as well as all who might 
be expected to take refuge there in time of danger. If the source of water is 
outside the walls, the building of the city must be abandoned or a way found 
for the water bearers to go out even in the presence of the enemy. 

Third, one must find out if stone is available, already cut or easily quar- 
ried, so that it will not have to be transported a long distance at great risk. 


30 Constantakopoulou 1989, 113-129. 

3! Avramea 1989, 694. 

32 Such a discussion should involve more general issues such as the Byzantines’ con- 
ception of the notion of space as well as the metaphors they used to represent space, as 
found in their surviving discourse in texts. It could also involve other issues regarding 
the relationship between people and nature in Byzantine society. Constantakopoulou has 
already given us an introduction to these theoretical issues (1996, 10-12). 
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One should also find out if lumber has to be brought from far away or 
over difficult terrain, so that it is quite impracticable to have it at hand for 
construction. 

Fourth, one should find out whether the country produces enough food 
or whether it can be brought in from elsewhere. In like manner, can the 
citizens find other sources of sustenance there? If all these can be answered 
affirmatively, go ahead with the construction; but if not, it is best to aban- 
don the project.?? 


It explains that the chief requirement in the building of a town is to select 
a place which will ensure its safety; this means making sure that the geo- 
morphology of the location complements the artificial fortifications. A 
second requirement is ensuring that there is enough drinking water. The 
water source must either be located inside the fortifications or in a place 
which could never be cut off by the enemy in time of war. 27 A third pre- 
occupation was to ensure there was sufficient building material (stone, 
whether rough hewn or already dressed, and timber) available, preferably 
as close at hand as possible, for any essential construction. Only after all 
these requirements had been met is the issue of provision of food from 
the surrounding area addressed. All the above prerequisites had to be met 
when building a town, and if one of them could not, then the town would 
have to be built somewhere else.35 

The same text gives advice on where to build a town (lot det xtiCew 
TÓAU)': 


THE SITE FOR BUILDING A CITY 


Suitable sites for building a city, especially if it is going to be fairly close to 
the border, are those on high ground with steep slopes all about to make 
approach difficult. Also suitable are sites with large rivers flowing around 
them or which can be made to do so, and which, because of the nature of 
the land, cannot easily be diverted. Finally, there are sites on a promontory 
in the sea or in very large rivers connected to the mainland only by a very 
narrow isthmus. 

In such locations, however, the walls must not be built at the water's edge. 
That makes it easy for enemy ships to come in close enough to undermine 
the walls from below or to overthrow them by frontal assault. This is made 
clear in books on siegecraft. The walls should be set back from the water's 


33 Strategika, V, 30. On the date and context of this text see Rance 2008. Find original 
text in Appendix II, Text 2. 

34 Some defensive constructions intended to ensure safe access to rivers and springs 
are mentioned in other Byzantine texts (see Kollias, Tsouris 1997). 

35 By contrast, in the case of Monemvasia the town was built in a location with no 
drinking water at all (Evgenidou 2001, 20). The same happened at the Castle of Aetos (if it 
actually proves to have been the location of a settlement, as I have suggested). 
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edge no less than eighteen meters. This should prevent the enemy from con- 
structing towers on the ships and employing certain mechanisms to get over 
onto the wall. Neither should the distance be more than sixty-two meters. 
Keeping such an open space works to the advantage of the city and the 
disadvantage of its attackers. While landing from the ships they will suffer 
a very large number of casualties, and only at great risk will they be able to 
turn about and find refuge in the ships. They will constantly be within range 
of arrows and of rocks hurled from the walls. They cannot move nearly as 
fast in landing from the ships and then getting back on board as they could 
charging on level ground, wheeling about, and covering themselves with 
their shields. This is enough about the defence of places whose position is 
naturally strong. 

I am not unaware that many people look to the present prosperity and 
believe in increasing it in every day. When they start to found large cities, 
they give no less weight to nice appearance than to security. They have built 
a number of such cities on level ground and beautified them with gardens, 
parks, and lawns. But the way I look at it is that the outcome of what is 
happening these days is uncertain. Security, I think, is more important than 
a nice appearance. I prefer to have the cities located and fortified in such a 
way as to render useless the machines of any besiegers. 

Still, it is quite possible that a city built on a plain may be strong because 
of the size of the stones used, the method of construction, the general plan 
also, and other matters of detail, even though it is not favored by rivers, the 
sea, or cliffs. But it is important that such cities be built at a good distance 
from the border to avoid sudden, surprise attacks. In erecting them, now, 
the points given below should be kept in mind.?6 


Thus the best place for a town, especially in border territory, is a hill 
which can be accessed from only one side because it is surrounded by 
steep rocks on the others.3” Hills which are surrounded or “can be sur- 
rounded" by large rivers are also suitable,?? as are those surrounded on 
all sides by the sea with only a narrow isthmus linking them to the main- 
land.3? In the latter case, the fortification walls must not be located close 
to the water where they will be vulnerable to enemy fleets. In the past, the 
text goes on to say, people thought that prosperity would last for ever, so 


36 Strategika, we, 32. Find original text in Appendix II, Text 2. 

37 Good examples are Acrocorinth and the Castles of Rendina and Lamia (Koumousi 
2001, 6-7; Moutsopoulos 2001; Papakonstandinou 1994, 610). 

38 Good examples are the Castles of Arta, Rogoi and Didymoteicho (see below relevant 
entries in the Inventory, Part 5 and Bakirtzis, Oreopoulos 2001, 31, fig. 13. 

39 Good examples of such sites are the castles of Monemvasia and Platamon, which 
must have been founded around the period when this text was written or a little ear- 
lier, Evgenidou 2001, o; Loverdou-Tsigarida 2006, 10, 14-16. The founding of the Castle of 
Ioannina must also come into this period or slightly later (gth-uth c.), Konstandios 2000, 
6-7. 
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towns were built with due regard to their appearance, so as to resemble 
earthly paradises: but nowadays we do not know what is going to hap- 
pen in the future, so we consider security to be of utmost importance for 
a town and we protect towns with fortification walls that can resist the 
siege engines of the enemy. 

According to this same text one may certainly also choose to build a 
town on lower ground. In that case, one must take into account two pre- 
requisites: first that there will be building material available for the con- 
struction of very strong fortifications and second that the place is located 
well away from mountainous areas, so as to prevent the possibility of sur- 
prise attacks.^? In both cases, whether building a town on high or low 
ground, the possibility of exercising visual control over the surrounding 
area must be ascertained. 

Another section of the text deals with ways in which to build a city 
(léie Set xtiZew móAw): 


HOW TO BUILD A CITY 


First of all, the walls should not be less than three meters thick and twelve 
and a half meters high. This should keep it from being shattered by battering 
rams or by stones hurled by stone-throwing engines, and the height should 
make it difficult to plant ladders against the wall and also make it dangerous 
for anyone trying to climb up them. 

The design of the towers and the walls adds greatly to the defensive 
strength of the walls. The sides of the towers facing outwards right in front 
of the besiegers ought to form an equal-sided hexagon. The two straight 
lines forming the interior angle should be removed and substituted with 
one straight line connecting the parallel sides. The interior appearance of 
the tower should be cylindrical. This shape should begin at ground level, 
extending evenly to the center of the dome-shaped roof, which provides a 
base for the men fighting against the besiegers. 

The battlements on the walls should be at right angles. They should have 
undercut recesses no less than seventy centimeters deep to strengthen the 
battlements and make them stand up better against stone projectiles, and 
also to enable the men assigned there to get some rest within them without 
being stepped on by others passing along the wall or themselves getting in 
their way. 

All construction for four meters up from the ground level should, if we 
can afford it, be built of very large stones. Size is important, and they should 
also be hard, carefully fitted together, as thick as the depth of the wall, so 
they may not easily be shaken by battering rams or dug out by sappers 
under protective cover. 


40 A good example of such a site is Nikopolis. 
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The security of forward walls is also to be considered. They are used to 
receive our own people when they come in from the country to seek ref- 
uge behind the walls. This relieves congestion in the city, and the refuges 
can also stand there and fight against the enemy. They are especially useful 
in checking the advance of movable sheds and battering rams toward the 
main wall. 

It is a good idea to dig a ditch outside this wall. This provides double 
protection, forward wall and ditch, for the main wall. We should make the 
ditch no less than twenty-five meters wide and either deeper or at least as 
deep as the foundations. Thus, if the enemy wants to damage the wall by 
mining, they will be discovered when they reach the excavated part, and 
forced to stop. The earth from the excavated ditch should be used to fill in 
the area between the main and the forward walls and leveled off to form 
a high, broad platform for the convenience of the soldiers there fighting 
against the enemy. 

This same depth of excavation should be observed for any other city situ- 
ated on a plain. In general, though, those cities located on hills, to which 
the enemy could have access, will be made secure not so much by ditches 
as by the following procedure. Standing back about eighteen or twenty-five 
meters from the wall, we remove the dirt around the hill in a circle, dig- 
ging vertically to make it slope down-hill. This puts two obstacles in the 
enemy’s way up the hill, the cut in the earth, which should be no less than 
two meters deep, and the very steep and difficult slope rising up out of it.4! 


So, the first guidelines refer to the construction of fortification walls, and in 
particular the exact thickness and height which will enable them to resist 
the enemy’s siege engines and repel their scaling ladders. It describes in 
detail how large ashlar blocks, carefully laid, should be used up to a height 
of seven cubits (nýyeç). Different shapes of towers and ramparts served 
different defence needs. The construction of a fore-wall (mpotetytopa) is 
also desirable, since an extra line of walls gives the people inside them 
extra protection in case of danger. A fore-wall also protects the main 
enceinte as does the moat which should be at least forty cubits wide. The 
construction of ditches at strategic points makes it possible to stop the 
enemy gaining access to towns built on hilltops. 

According to the same text the construction of forts is quite a different 
matter (‘Tlepi ppovpiwv’ ): 


FORTS 


Forts are used for several purposes: first to observe the approach of the 
enemy; second, to receive deserters from the enemy; third, to hold back any 
fugitives from our own side. The fourth is to facilitate assembly for raids 


^! Strategika, Q', 34-36. Find original text in Appendix II, Text 2. 
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against outlying enemy territories. These are undertaken not so much for 
plunder as for finding out what the enemy are doing and what plans they 
are making against us. 

These forts should be erected near the frontier and not far from the route 
the enemy are expected to take, so that any hostile advance will not go 
undetected by the garrison. They should not be located too much out in the 
open. If they are, the enemy, taking advantage of the ground, could keep 
them under observation from very close up to a great distance and so pre- 
vent any of our men, if need arise, from entering the fort of from leaving it 
when they wish. 

Natural strength as well as technical skill should assure the defence of 
the forts. Valuables should not be stored in them, nor should too many men 
be assembled there. These may lead the enemy to invest the place for a 
long time. This would make it difficult for us to assemble our own troops 
for action, whereas it would be an easy matter for the enemy to get ready 
to move out. 

The garrison in each fort should have a commanding officer entrusted 
with complete responsibility for the post. He should be conspicuous for his 
religious character as well as for all the other qualifications one expects in 
an officer. The men in the garrison should not have their wives and chil- 
dren with them. Most of them should be left in a different province, so that 
love of them may not tempt the men to go over to the enemy or otherwise 
jeopardize the security of the fort. Soldiers should not stay too long in these 
posts, but should be relieved at regular intervals. One group may return 
home, while another comes in from their homes to the fort. Still, if a fort is 
extremely strong, so that there is no danger of its being besieged, and we can 
keep it provisioned without any problem, then there is no reason why the 
men cannot have their families reside there with them (...).*? 


Forts are to be built along the borders close to the crossing points the 
enemy can be expected to use; in that way the local inhabitants will be 
able to find out in good time that the enemy is approaching. Forts require 
strong fortifications built in naturally fortified locations so that maximum 
security is ensured. Niketas Choniates confirms this six centuries later 
saying that they were built on hills surrounded by steep cliffs; on these 
sites, nature, on one hand, provided abundant stone for construction and 
humans, on the other hand, knew the art of building walls so as to further 
fortify the sites.^? In other words nature provides the stone and man rein- 
forces naturally fortified places by building walls. According to the 'Forts' 
section of the ninth-century text another way to ensure the security of a 
particular location is to avoid any concentration of wealth on site: this 


42 Strategika, D, 28-30. Find original text in Appendix II, Text 2. 
43 “(...) drotéum Tivi Eovpatt el yvjAógou eg’ odmEp 3 Mev qct THY nétpav dvéðwxev, Y Se 
TEXVN, telyectv oft TEpLEBaME xod Expctuvev.” Niketas Choniates, History, 22. 
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can be achieved first of all by appointing a commander who will have 
exclusive responsibility for its administration and secondly by having a 
specific number of soldiers in the garrison, whose families are settled in 
other regions of the empire, serving on a rota basis. 

The Strategikon of Maurice describes what is involved in the construct- 
ing emergency fortifications close to a battlefield without the enemy 
noticing, so as to avoid a battle:44 


BUILDING A BORDER FORTRESS BY STEALTH AND 
WITHOUT OPEN BATTLE 


Thorough reconnaissance should be used to find a strong site capable of 
being walled about dry materials in ten or twelve days and of being defended 
by a small garrison in the event of an enemy attack. The reconnaissance 
party should also find out if there is stone, wood, or brick readily available 
in the vicinity, and if there is water there or if ways can be devised to pro- 
cure it. (...) If there are stones or bricks in the area, build a dry wall braced 
securely along its length with logs. If wood is the only available building 
material, use some of it, but make the fortified area much smaller. (...) As 
soon as the situation becomes more secure, the fortifications should be built 
up into a regular, solid construction, made stronger with mortar, and all 
other details organized. (...) If the site has no water supply, no streams or 
wells, then it is necessary to arrange for large earthenware jars or well-built 
barrels. They should be filled with water and some clean gravel from a riv- 
erbed dropped in. Enough water should be stored to last until winter, and 
until regular cisterns to hold the rainwater are built. (...) Good thick planks 
can be prepared, placed in a trench, and fastened together like a box. The 
seams and joints should be sealed with pitch and tow or wicker, and in this 
way a regular, moderate-size cistern is prepared. One or more may be built, 
measuring twenty by ten feet wide and eight or ten feet high. These will do 
until cement cisterns can be built.45 


Thus, first of all one has to find the most appropriate location. It should 
be easy to protect with a small number of soldiers and somewhere that 
the basic fortification works can be constructed quickly and which has 
drinking water and building materials (such as stones, timber or recycled 
bricks) readily available. Dry stone- or brick-masonry must be reinforced 
by continuous transverse wooden beams but constructions in timber 
alone are insecure and should only be used in small-scale works. Once 
the danger has passed, then the provisional constructions are demolished 


^* Maurice, Strategicon, X.4 (pp. 346—350). According to the authors this is a text by an 
unknown author, possibly a professional soldier who fought against the Slavs, dating to 602— 
630, which was copied by Leo VI in his Taktika around goo. Find original text in Appendix 
II, Text 3. 

^5 English translation by Dennis (1984). 
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and the buildings are rebuilt using opus incertum (éyyopyyw). For forts the 
naturally fortified character of the location is more important than the 
availability of drinking water. Thus a number of solutions are provided for 
those cases where fresh water is unavailable: e.g. water-storage vessels and 
the construction of cisterns of specific dimensions built in opus incertum 
up to a predetermined height. 

The Strategikon by Nikephoros Phocas, which discusses how to cope 
with siege being laid to a fortification, also describes such sites:4© 


THE SIEGE OF A FORTIFIED TOWN 


On learning that the enemy are getting ready to besiege a fortified town, 
General, you ought to determine which ones are open to a siege, for many 
fortified towns have no reason to fear a siege, before the approach of the 
enemy you should make sure that each person who seeks refuge in the place 
puts aside enough food for four months, more if possible, depending on your 
estimate of the duration of the siege. Take care that there is water in the 
cisterns and that everything else is there which can aid and protect people 
under siege. Since there are so many points to consider, we will dispense 
with exposing them in detail in the present treatise. Matters such as these 
and other devices used in sieges, and how the people inside should fight 
against those outside, have been carefully and precisely explained before 
us by the authors of books on tactics and strategy. But we have been com- 
manded to discuss skirmishing and the holding of the mountain passes. To 
the best of our ability, then, we shall concentrate on setting forth what is 
useful and conductive to that end. 

The enemy, therefore, surround the fortified town and prepare to begin 
the siege. As is usually done by those who want to reduce the besieged to 
dire straits, they will obviously camp in a circle around the town to pre- 
vent any of our people from entering or leaving. Since most of our fortified 
towns are built in strong, rugged locations, they will set up camp out there, 
neglecting security or fortifications. (...) But if the rough and difficult nature 
of the ground keeps them from setting up their camp scattered about in a 
circle, and the entire army encamps on either one or two sides, then the first 
thing you ought to do is completely destroy and put to the torch all the food 
for men and horses, so that no necessities are left for them either near the 
fortified town or further away in the villages. If the area is not mountainous 
and wood is lacking, then burn down the very roofs of the houses. For if the 
enemy are in need of wood and are short of food, their people will be forced 
to go out further away to gather necessities. 

Putting your military experience to good use, then, you should be able to 
cause them harm by ambushes and put them to flight. (...)*7 


46 Nicephorus Phocas, De velitatione bellica, 245 ff. 
47 English translation by Dennis 1984, 223—225. Find original text in Appendix II, Text 4. 
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The text mentions that castles were once impregnable or at least situ- 

ated in fortified locations, virtually inaccessible on all sides and built to 

protect crossing points. The area outside the castle was inhabited; there 

were permanent buildings, food supplies and other requisites. The local 

population would only seek shelter inside the castle in case of danger. 
The Strategikon of Maurice distinguishes among fortifications: 


All essential supplies must be collected in very strong fortresses (...). Forts 
which are not in a strong natural setting should be made more secure. Part 
of the army, depending on the progress of the righting, should be assigned 
to their defense. Preparations should be made to transfer inhabitants of 
weaker places to more strongly fortified ones.*8 


The extent of the natural fortifications in the location where the fort is to 
be built accounts for some fortifications being less vulnerable than oth- 
ers; in war this is very clear. The potential natural defences of various 
locations are carefully assessed and then a strategy must be constructed 
based on this calculation. 

The Strategikon by Kekaumenos provides instructions to the governor 
of the castle; buildings must not abut the fortification walls in case they 
hinder the defence: 


And you have to watch both the outer and the inner sides of the walls every 
day, and do the same also for the gates. And the walls of the kastron should 
be free-standing; there must be no adjacent house to them but, in case there 
is, destroy it, and leave both the inner and outer faces of the walls bare, 
and do the same for all the gates completely, so that you will have the nec- 
essary space to pass and watch them. If any ancient, precious, building is 
adjacent to the walls don’t be fearful of its destruction but proceed to its 
demolishment.49 


So, the fact that fortifications were built on the sites of ancient citadels 
was not fortuitous. On the contrary, it was common practice, as is implied 
by the injunction: “if there is an ancient house, which is precious, and 
it is set on the walls do not hesitate to destroy it". The phrase “If any 
ancient building... don't be fearful" also implies both the value of earlier 
constructions and the symbolic meaning of ancient buildings. 

John Apokaukos provides a much later description of the town of 
Nafpaktos, written around the year 1225, in one of his letters to the 
Metropolitan of Thessaloniki: 


48 Maurice, Strategicon, D' 23-38, p. 342. English translation by Dennis 1984, 108. Find 
original text in Appendix II, Text 3. 

49 Cecaumeni Strategikon, 29, o9'-ov/; English translation by the author. Find original 
text in Appendix II, Text 5. 
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(...) uý xaxičeç xal zo THY NUETECWY XaTAALUdTWV pappapivovç Zuaboftuote 
xol TA papuapóotpwta ÜmotOpo, Sick Tv vpyAdtomov dpvow thv Guy Tov 
Spwvtwy mods Thy broxetpevyv OdAacoav dxovtilovta xal tots TAY geréit ebwdear 
oxiaoueva, xal Tov ev ech Todtov ppaypòv, Tod eddqoug uèv dvatpéyovta, 
¿x xlovioxwy dé ToMmiMoLevav pappapivwv emt xài; xEPaAdc dvexdvtTwv ÉTÉpAÇ 
éynapatas cùðeiaç, ¿Ë dpolac tç DANG, als emtatyPiZovaww Eavtovs ol mepi tò THs 
avays mpoxdmtovtes ESapog; Tata TA TAV EAaYloTWV vuv, TAY OMIXPOTOAITAaY, 
TOV EPHMOTIOAITAY, lvo. TL xod TAY CHV oiov cinw. uh xal TOdS Dfüac vuv, 
uy xod TH xitpa NUOV oóx &notvécetc elc &xopxéc; Sti THY pv Zomm Q vdëäoe 
dpMðvTAL Tóc MéyeOoc xol wç weata pév idetv, xoA& dle] Mayetv xol thv 
dogmpavtixyny Du Aua) Ou thv eÜrvotatv; ol SE Stapopoyeveis uev, evBowtor dz, 
xaðapoi dé, otot 8 xal yévoc Mavtodamov xol puai, ws fo Tiç, MUPLOYPWLOL; 
TO E AoUTPOV HUA où LET&PCLOV; Od THY Ot £Axet TOD BAEMOVTOG; où ypaqpucotç 
TOMKIMETAL YOWLACIVY; où PuTaywyois véo KATATEPWTLITAL; Ody Yj9ovi|v TH 
AovopévQ evtlOyow; od xatapdopapov ov; od Seapevat didrevxor nap’ aÙt; 
TO Mpovplov SE HUdV ov SvdavdAwtov Y, pipo xai dvdAwtoV; oùx El WETEWPOU 
Tod dépoc EmmKodounta; od TH Tod xwpixoð Negedoxonxvyia mapapirrdtort; 
TOAG of map’ exeivw uh pavovoa ge, £v 8£ TH pav épi || xod TH Vepot 
uy dvanvevot@ Sippeva £youca teiyy xol tov meptBoAov £votéptov. Y) 8£ mca 
TALS Duén odyi ANNA; xod Ly TOMB xow paxapıčóvtwv ob ńpETÉpOVÇ 
TOÀITAÇ, Ott NSE xà nepi TOS nóðaç TOUTWY KATTULATA EV Em, EV Oppo, 
KATAPMOAVVOVTAL TH TAD, od8’ tAvaTrAdvtat Bopfópotc, we TA rëm Coov piàómnàa, 
ovde tñç TETpIupéÉvNG Sid Td Ex Tod mio mAo8apóv ex tod mapabadiZew 
arounxiZovtat, o08& EvAtvas Zufdëae, wo modoxdunv, Exactog brodeeta, 
xabyAwpevac, xot cotücot, WÇ uy TO nepi THY yv uépoc TAV Doft är TOUTWY 
extplBorto, odd &MyAdxturov matayov Section nepi tò ëðapoç Tod vaod, oddE 
portvovow ônwooðv matobvtes adtd, xdv ol xatappdxtat offe tod odpavod 
TH Eun Namco emovorySaow. doa tod hnuetépov mepiBdrov évróc, Goor 
tovtov éxtóc xai Boot AA En’ Ay mpoppéouctv doyupiCovan ods oral cov 
Thy yA@ooav npòç Dugem exxarécovta; & dv uei mtvouev doOovov bdwp, ró 
TOTOV Kalapov xal xepalv AdTOV drovvAo0prev Kal TOUTWY dToPHOPHLEV, wç ol 
KOTOAAKES, xol YELpOKLNTOV Ddwp xol xatopwpuypuévov apbocoLeEY, OvdE roci 
TEL TO oréug TOD PoEatos avtiPatvopev xal SaxtvAccKoTObpLEda oxotvo Gud THY 
ÈK rode TPAXÚTNTA. SvotoxHwata tadta, ot EÒTVYÁPATA méAEws, Tap’ 0 xol 
yépwv tows dmocveAetvot TH Sitby, adtds èv motpeuetvoc Exwv Tas xetporc xod uh 
Suvapevac dvtretv, £vépou dé uy EdtTLXaV TO dvtAjoavtos ` al dé nap’ Dufu xal 
ypaiar xod yépovtes, OC ol vot, rpóyetpov dvtAodaw 080p, mivovew we Jéova 
tig Bou xpóvov ` ob xáB8og orale Zeen moMAdnis cig Seutépav d&vtAnow 
Y|votyxotcuévote, Y) oXolvoç oùx Ecpupev AVTAYV mo due, docte obx EOAupev atv 
SaxtbAous, oxAnpòv napaxpépacpa poç TH cxotvlo éE bypdtmto¢ pw can] Tò 
crapriov. 6 èv oüv Hëfoe qùtovoðv tov tod IInydcou vopcóv morátot Agvet 
THY Yfjv xoi nyyhv ee dvaporg8fjcot TH nmatay xai Tapoòv óvopacef]vat 
TOV tónov ` Küibeov nóg gen nepipavýç xoi Tod Tapoéoc TTIobAovu matpls. Thv 
Natnaxtov dé ody elc, we &ovce, ITyococ, 8ucdpiOuot 86 matdEavtes £v adth 
TOMA "tr avddoow érovjcavro ` xal Eott rode Th Ecwlev xal xà Saufen 
xoi Dëoot xatavtrAobmeva ` xal ci Sid Tas SvoKatdexa TYAS dveypantos Y) EAH, 
ovaypant[ én] uëiAou Y, Navmaxtog Sih thv tobtwv Stonptretav, xal dxvycetev 
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taxa ddatopétpens Apfué nmapadodvor tds v Navndutw mnyac, £& Ov Entec, 
ZE Qv éhovow, èv ole tò cóv tpiBoviov dnedpimwous, © Oucdpsote od xol Tas 
aMotplag reptopovOv cyabdtytac.5° 


Apokaukos describes the town of Nafpaktos as a fort which it would be 
very hard to lay siege to, almost impregnable, which gives the impression 
of being suspended, literally built in mid-air. The town is built at the foot 
of the castle, as if not touching the land; its walls are high and its enceinte 
hangs in the air taking one’s breath away. The town is clean, never gets 
muddy, it has paved roads as well as innumerable fountains and springs 
with pure water easily tapped even by old people. In other parts of the 
same letter, Apokaukos describes the houses as two- or three-storey resi- 
dences made of a great deal of timber and bricks, each with several rooms 
and much furniture, draperies and household stuff. He also mentions sev- 
eral sorts of simple huts serving various needs of the inhabitants (xaAvBau, 
xwpmai xoxo ot and axyvat).5! 

The French traveller, Jacob Spon, provides us with a similar description 
of the same town in the years 1675/6. He wrote that the town was located 
in an exceptional location, on a small mountain on which the “tower” was 
built; to get there one had to pass through four or five successive lines of 
internal walls. When one first sees the town from the sea, it looks as if 
it is located on the higher mountain further to the north; yet, in reality 
several small valleys intervene between the town and that mountain. Both 
the fortifications and this ‘camouflage’ had been designed to keep this 
town protected before canons were invented.5* During the same period, 
Evlijah Celebi was also impressed by the size and defensive capacity of 
the impregnable castle of Nafpaktos, which he describes in detail together 
with the town and its suburbs. Three thousand houses, impressive shops, 
baths, broad paved roads, a beautiful countryside and two hundred and 
forty-five springs of crystal clear drinking water flowing all year long made 
Nafpaktos “a town so beautiful that even kings be jealous".5? 

Finally, a letter dated to the same period as the one by Apokaukos, 
written by Vassileios Pediaditis to Constantinos Stilvis, provides us with a 
description of another town of that period, Kerkyra: 


50 Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 122-125, no. 67; Karayani-Charalambopoulou 1990-1991, 
100—104. Unfortunately no English translation is available. A new edition possibly includ- 
ing French translation is forthcoming by V. Katsaros (CFHB). 

51 Katsaros 1989, 647. 

52 Geronikolou 1992-1993, 471-472. 

53 Yanopoulos 1969-1970, 174179. 
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We have small cells, frowsty, equal-to-huts, looking like those tents in the 
vineyards or with the field-guards’ huts, whose first floor is for laughs. Pairs 
of canes attached by herbs support the roof-tiles which are not properly 
attached to each other but there is a gap between them, which is covered 
by the roof-tile placed of top of them; that way heat and cold and rain pen- 
etrate through the tiles from all sides. No domestic fruit is available here nor 
imported either, must I say. That’s the potential of the archbishopric, not 
even equal to that of a poor bishopric. ..54 


It focuses on the bishop’s residence showing how the architecture of houses 
was basic far from the Byzantine capital and provincial capitals; building 
materials were poor and living conditions were extremely hard, even in a 
bishop’s palace. This might explain the lack of success archaeologists have 
had in locating settlements and secular buildings of this period, which, for 
all the evidence they have left behind, might never have existed, an idea 
well expressed in the title of an earlier study by E.L. Schwandner, “Stratos 
am Acheloos, y nóàn-ọåvtacua?”55 At best in these cases, a church, cistern 
or cemetery and some small finds are all we have left of a settlement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have examined only a handful of the many texts which shed light on 
the careful selection of locations for the building of forts or settlements. 
The historical evidence absolutely confirms the geographical uniformity 
of Middle Byzantine settlements brought out by archaeology. Both texts 
and archaeology have made it clear that the choice of places to settle at 
that time was not a matter of chance but was based on strategically made 
decisions, conforming to clear-cut rules. In times of difficulty, it was criti- 
cal to avoid mistakes, and it seems that a good choice of location was a 
better guarantee for the survival of a settlement than the actual quality 
of construction. 

The rules for the process of selection were set: towns had to be built on 
naturally fortified hills which benefited from the presence of surrounding 
water (sea or rivers), or steep cliffs or a combination of the above. A hill 
with a single access point was ideal. The place had to be discreet, prefer- 
ably invisible from the sea, so as not to provoke enemies. Security — not 
beauty — was the principal aim. The availability of drinking water was 


54 Vassileios Pediaditis, Letter, 49; English translation by the author. Find original text 
in Appendix II, Text 6. 
55 Schwandner 1994. 
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not negotiable; there could be no town without it. Finally, a town could 
also be built in a plain if it was well fortified, but it certainly should not 
be anywhere near a border. Finally proximity to communication routes is 
only stressed in the sources in relation to the construction of forts; never- 
theless it emerges from the archaeological evidence as a most important 
dimension in the location of settlements.56 

The settlement of Nafpaktos must have been exceptionally well 
appointed and that might explain its eventual designation as regional cap- 
ital. It seems that its location met all the prerequisites for the construction 
and survival of a Middle Byzantine town: water and natural defences were 
abundant and the town was impregnable, prosperous and comfortable to 
live in thanks to its public facilities such as roads, churches and fortifica- 
tions. The luxurious residence of the metropolitan makes a remarkable 
contrast with that of the bishop in Kerkyra, a more provincial settlement. 
Conditions in the latter were basic, leaving the occupants unprotected 
even from bad weather or other unpleasant natural phenomena. 

The selection of locations for the construction of forts in time of war 
was made on an altogether different basis. These places had to be excep- 
tionally naturally fortified, difficult of access and necessarily providing 
visual control over important stretches of communication routes.5” The 
availability of readily usable or recyclable building materials was impor- 
tant: the presence of dressed stone and bricks salvaged from earlier build- 
ings on the same site was considered a bonus. 

All the aforementioned arguments have confirmed that space was a 
basic agent of social being in the way that it affected habitation. Thus 
physical space in Epirus from the seventh to the twelfth century, apart 
from having an independent development in its interaction with human 
agency, emerges as a basic agent of the historical processes that is as 'his- 
torical space'. As a result of this interaction, a landscape hosting a given 
society at a particular moment is a unique context for historical research. 
Therefore, we have to find ways of understanding and reconstructing the 
landscape in every historical period, and must consider the landscape 
itself an archaeological problem quite separate from the remains of the 


56 See above Part 3, Chapter 1. The importance of this dimension of settlement is 
confirmed by other archaeological sites of this period, some of which are mentioned by 
Bakirtzis, Oreopoulos 2001, 29-30 ff. 

57 This is also evident in archaeological sites of this period in Macedonia and Thrace 
discussed by Tsouris 1998; see also Bakirtzis, Oreopoulos 2001, 41. 
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human activity it incorporates, as has been suggested by post-processual 
archaeologies. Compared to intensive surveys or excavation, the extensive 
survey offers a better archaeological method for tackling these tasks. 
Because it covers extensive geographical regions it allows spatial qualities 
as well as spatial uniformity and difference to be discerned. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ASPECTS OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF SETTLEMENT WITHIN THE 
CONTEXT OF THE MEDIEVAL MEDITERRANEAN 


I will now attempt to contextualize the evidence already discussed in 
order to reconstruct a picture of habitation in Epirus from the seventh to 
the twelfth centuries within its broader geographical and cultural context. 
The strategy underpinning the foundation of settlements — a key point in 
understanding the medieval transformation of habitation — has been dis- 
cussed above. In this chapter I will be discussing issues such as the form 
and size of settlements, their territories and the structure of communica- 
tion networks. The network of urban and rural settlements, the existence 
of which is often tacitly assumed, will also be discussed as well as the 
differences in habitation between islands and the mainland. 


3.1. HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE: 
"DIFFERENT SOURCES, DIFFERENT HISTORIES?" 


The quotation comes from W. Brandes, who first used this phrase in 1999, 
in order to emphasize the heterogeneity of information about the trans- 
formation of Byzantine cities after Late Antiquity provided by different 
sources? This approach offers an excellent means of putting across the 
complexity of the process of Byzantine settlement. A. Dunn and other 
scholars have discussed this as a dynamic process, producing a complex 
spatial — functional hierarchy, with various sites evolving in accordance 
with the varying requirements of the local population and dependent on 
other influences, such as the Church, state or army.? 

The complexity and dynamic nature of this process and the resulting 
heterogeneity of forms and sizes of Byzantine settlements accounts for 
the fact that, even in cases where a good archaeological record and fre- 
quent references in the sources survive, it is often difficult to come up with 
interpretations of settlements which will remain valid over long periods 


1 See Part 3, Chapter 2. 
? Brandes 1999. 
3 Avramea 1997; Dunn 1994; Idem 1997; Idem 2006; Henning 2007. 
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of time according to broad, pre-defined categories such as cities, towns, 
villages and ‘urban’ or ‘rural’ settlements. In cases where there are large 
gaps in the information about settlement not only as regards the historical 
but also the archaeological evidence, as in the present case, the difficul- 
ties are even more acute. Though there are sufficient numbers of sites 
to confirm human settlement during the period in question, they tell us 
little about the various types of Middle Byzantine settlements established 
there, and indeed Middle Byzantine settlements in general constitute a 
wider problem in research. 

At first glance, there is an apparent contradiction between the settle- 
ments referred to by the sources and the ones suggested by archaeologi- 
cal evidence. First of all, there are more sites where material remains of 
this period have been located than there are names of settlements given 
by the sources. This is understandable considering the relative paucity of 
references to Epirus in texts of the Middle Byzantine period, especially in 
the earlier (seventh-tenth) centuries. 

It is also not unusual for archaeology to point to certain sites as impor- 
tant while the written sources point to others. For example, several 
Middle Byzantine historical settlements, such as those of Ko@Ay (Kozyli), 
Nıxóroňç (Nikopolis), Außpaxia (Amvrakia), AyeAóoc (Acheloos), Aeréc 
(Aetos), IIpégeCa (Preveza), AvatoAmov (Anatolikon) etc., have not yet been 
securely identified with archaeological sites.° By contrast, some archaeo- 
logical sites or clusters of sites have produced important material dated 
to this period, though they remain unknown in the sources or at least 
they cannot be easily identified with historical settlements because we no 
longer know their original place names or other significant information 
about them. For example, the concentrations of sites around modern Arta 
(dating to before the twelfth century), on Mt. Varassova, around Stamna- 
Mastro, Evinochori and Stratos-Charvati have not as yet been matched up 
with settlements appearing in the texts. 

Historical evidence seems moreover to imply that habitation was 
focused upon centres of civil and religious administration, e.g. a capital 
and metropolitan seat or archbishoprics and bishoprics — mentioned in 
the Taktika — which tend as a rule to be considered urban settlements 


^ I have previously discussed this theoretical issue in a series of papers (Veikou 2009; 
Veikou 2010; Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements). 

5 The site of Nikopolis itself, though long excavated, has not yet to my knowledge 
revealed clear archaeological evidence on the settlement pattern between the eighth and 
the eleventh century when, according to the sources, it was finally abandoned. 
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according to the well-known, sixth-century definition.6 Nevertheless, the 
archaeological picture shows a different sort of habitation pattern: a gener- 
alized, dispersed-type-distribution of small-scale establishments detectable 
by material such as free-standing churches and fortifications, cemeteries 
or small finds. A few exceptions consisting of denser concentrations of 
sites are found in the areas of Nafpaktos, Vonitsa, Arta and Varassova, of 
whom only Nafpaktos and Vonitsa are equally referred to in the sources as 
centres of religious administration in our study area. Equally, no impres- 
sive concentrations of archaeological evidence are found in sites identi- 
fied with those Middle Byzantine centres which are repeatedly mentioned 
in the sources between the eighth or ninth and the twelfth century (i.e. 
in Nikopolis, Lefkada, Aetos, Rogoi and even Nafpaktos). In any case, it is 
very clear that the material remains surviving in the aforementioned sites 
are by no means reminiscent of the size and form of the Early Byzantine 
centres in the same area, such as the ones of Nikopolis and Nafpaktos, as 
well as those at Drymos (unknown Byzantine name) and Kato Vassiliki 
(possibly retaining the name of the ancient settlement, Chalkis). 

It is equally clear that a number of fortifications of similar architecture 
(as regards plans and building techniques), constructed in geographically 
similar locations by river banks or on the coast are to be found throughout 
the area; this is, in fact, a regular feature of settlement in this area and it 
is also known from other parts of Europe during the same period of time." 
What is even more intriguing is that the names provided by the sources 
for the Middle Byzantine centres of religious administration have survived 
as place-names for the sites of these fortifications. This confirms, in my 
opinion, two basic features of important settlements in this period: they 
played a role both in the administration of the Church and in defence. 

Nevertheless I would certainly hesitate to reduce most of these forma- 
tions to the category of Middle Byzantine 'urban settlements', as some 
literature has hitherto tended to do, using the term ‘poleis-kastra.® There 
is no surviving evidence of larger concentrations of populations around 
these sites during this period while settlement is differentiated in many 


$ In Justinian's laws is mentioned that a settlement in order to be characterized as a 
city should have its own bishop (Codex Juris Civilis, I, 3.35). On the issue of the Epirote 
bishoprics see above Part 1 — Chapter 2; as regards their definition see below. 

7 See e.g. Burnouf 2007; Gelichi 2007; McCormick 2007. 

8 See, inter alia, Kanonidis 1996; Karayanni 1999; Loungis 1996; Bouras 2002a; Dagron 
2002; Saradi 2008. 
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aspects. As already discussed by A. Dunn, Kastra during the seventh and 
eighth century did not necessarily have the connotation of 'town' (urban 
settlement).!° However, on the basis of the current archaeological picture, 
the kastra which could be termed Byzantine 'urban centers' are Nafpaktos 
as late as from the tenth century onwards, Arta from the eleventh or 
twelfth century onwards and maybe also Vonitsa from the eleventh or 
twelfth century onwards. Even then they cannot really be compared, in 
terms of the number and quality of material remains, with archaeologi- 
cal sites such as those of Middle Byzantine Corinth, Thebes or Athens 
on the existing evidence. Of course this differentiation among contem- 
poraneous settlements of similar status was not a new phenomenon or 
a phenomenon specific to kastra; it has been documented in relation to 
both Early Byzantine and seventh-ninth century cities by J. Haldon and 
L. Zavagno.! 

Given the inadequacy of the existing evidence to provide secure 
answers to questions concerning the form and size of settlements or pre- 
cise habitation patterns in Middle Byzantine Epirus, I can only formulate 
my comments on the experience of this material in the shape of working 
hypotheses for future research and look on it as an opportunity to put cer- 
tain issues on the table. I will begin by defining the three initial hypoth- 
eses which I am going to test against the theoretical framework currently 
used in relation to Middle Byzantine settlement, which I will then go on 
to discuss in more detail. 


— First of all, settlement patterns in different geographical units need to 
be distinguished from one another. For the time being, it is reasonable 
to assume that the small islands in the investigated area were settled in 
a different way from the mainland during the period from the seventh 
to the twelfth century. 

— A second hypothesis posits that there were differences in habitation 
of the same settlements at different periods. These differences present 
certain uniformity in relation to the historical contexts in the area dur- 
ing two major time periods: a) the seventh to tenth centuries and b) the 
eleventh and twelfth century. 


9 For a discussion of similar problems regarding Byzantine settlement in general see 
Dunn 1994. 

10 Dunn 1993, 78. 

11 Haldon 1999, 101-102; Zavagno 2009, esp. 167-170. 
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— The last hypothesis assumes that there has to be some way of link- 
ing the known material remains with the habitation pattern and the 
settlements mentioned in the texts. However, this process seems to 
necessitate an alternative approach to reconstructing the archaeologi- 
cal picture of settlement definitions known from the sources — such as 
a bishopric — during the period in question. 


3.11. Theoretical Problems Relating to Medieval Settlement in Epirus 
and the Mediterranean 


First of all, in testing the above hypotheses against the current framework 
for Middle Byzantine settlement, it should be borne in mind that the evi- 
dence from other regions of the Byzantine Empire presents a considerable 
variety of alternatives as regards settlement patterns. There are four major 
problems arising from the Epirote evidence and they are linked to wider 
issues regarding research into medieval settlement in the Mediterranean. 
I will first explain the problems and then discuss them in more detail. 

I. The first problem relates to the interpretation of both the written 
texts and archaeological evidence from the seventh-twelfth centuries. 
Texts, on the one hand, usually mention a place-name implying a settled 
area; yet Byzantinists have often tended to consider that place-name as 
representing a nuclear settlement and have attempted to identify it with 
a single archaeological site. By contrast, the sources provide a wide range 
of terminology in respect of urban and rural settlements, of which only 
towns and villages have so far received attention from archaeologists.!? 
Archaeological research, on the other hand, in the form of excavations 
and surveys, also indicates diversity of settlement and an equal develop- 
ment of both nuclear and scattered habitation.!? 


12 Urban spaces are described as xwpdmoAtc, MoAtyviov, "94109, dot, TóÀtç, x&otpov, 
gpovetov and xaotéMt. See Haldon 1999, 10-23; Brandes 1999, 25-29; Brandes, Haldon 2000, 
141-172; Dagron 2002, 400-405; Veikou 2010. A variety of terms are also used to refer to 
rural space, xwpn, KWUVSplov, xoplov, rpodoretov, VH, xtÃog and later dyp(8tov, iSt6ctatov 
(Lefort 2002, 236—293). One should also include xoupepxta and éumdpta as distinct forma- 
tions in the list of Byzantine settlements and, last but not least, the monasteries. Emporia 
have been specifically discussed by Trombley (2001, 221), McCormick 2007 and Gelichi 
2007. 

13 I have discussed this issue in detail elsewhere (Veikou 2009). For example, during 
this period, scattered habitation has been observed in the area of Messene, while Amo- 
rion and Thessaloniki seem to have been nuclear settlements. In the light of the available 
evidence (i.e. areas with different habitation densities) it is possible that Athens, Corinth 
and Arta could have been somewhat 'in between' formations (on Corinth see Vanderheyde 
2008, 341). 
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II. Another stumbling block is the archaeological interpretation of 
Byzantine fortifications in this period. Dunn has documented and tab- 
ulated a close correlation between kastra and bishoprics in Middle 
Byzantine Thrace. However, when other types of evidence is lacking, it 
is very hard to distinguish between forts, rural fortifications or fortified 
nuclear settlements, since most of these 'castles' are similar in plan and 
construction. Investigating settlement patterns in their environs could be 
a way out of this impasse yet that would mean undertaking large-scale 
excavations in the future. 

III. A related issue is the problem of the type of settlement known as 
the ‘polis-kastron’ and its frequent underlying connection with the seats of 
bishoprics mentioned in the sources. The archaeological attributes of the 
‘polis-kastron’ still present many problems - recently the term 'city-kas- 
tron' has also been suggested by H. Saradi in reference to the sixth-century 
urban settlements.5 The use of the word ‘kastron’ in these formulations 
seems to imply the presence of fortifications. In my opinion, any a priori 
direct link between mention of a Middle Byzantine kastron in the sources, 
a fortification, an ‘urban settlement’ and an episcopal see cannot be taken 
for granted until it can be substantiated, as I will explain in detail below. 
I have also recently attempted to address the problem of the association 
often assumed to exist between Middle Byzantine seats of bishoprics and 
the Middle Byzantine kastra (including the term ‘poleis-kastra’) in con- 
temporary research on Byzantine settlement — taking into account the 
fragmentary nature and scarcity of the evidence and the rather positivist 
and structuralist theoretical approaches hitherto employed.!$ 

Another confusing aspect of Middle Byzantine fortified settlements is 
the very use of the term kastron, a loanword derived from the medieval 
castrum." Yet, if one looks closely at the archaeological evidence, it is very 
clear that Middle Byzantine fortified settlements were in many respects 
unlike Italian and Western European castra: inhabited areas spread out- 
side the enceinte and the fortifications themselves and the few buildings 


14 Dunn 1997. 


5 Saradi 2006. 

16 Veikou 2010; Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements. 

17 As I discuss in the next pages, I accept Haldon's opinion that, although the word 
castrum was already borrowed perhaps around the sixth century, its wide use during the 
high Middle Ages is relevant to the dominance of kastra in the Byzantine landscape and 
settlements of similar type around the northern coast of the Mediterranean, the Balkans 
and Europe. 


m 
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they had were arranged in structures quite different from those in the 
Western castra. The question then is why the term kastra was used at all 
I think the answer lies in some socio-economic connotations discussed in 
more detail below.!9 

IV. One last problem as regards Middle Byzantine habitation is the 
dynamic way in which it developed. Especially if one considers the radical 
transformation of settlement related to social change during this period, 
settlements had mixed or changing functions and different statuses at dif- 
ferent times.? Moreover, as I discuss below, they could have taken many 
forms ranging from nuclear to dispersed, depending on the political, mili- 
tary, economic and cultural associations of their demographic.?? 

Thus one should not expect to find the uniformity or the spatial orga- 
nization principles which are found in earlier (or later) periods in Middle 
Byzantine settlement. Nor should one apply the same analytical categories 
used for other periods in order to interpret it. Many examples from both 
the Western Mediterranean and Byzantium have shown that there was a 
general transformation in late antique and medieval settlement; this was 
very intensive from the seventh to the twelfth centuries and there were 
long periods of experimentation and successive 'hybrid' settlement for- 
mations.?! Based on the evidence from Epirus, therefore, I am proposing 
here that Byzantine bishoprics do not always have to be associated with 
archaeological formations in the form of fortified towns or cities - known 
as ‘poleis-kastra’ in the earlier literature —, (i.e. they do not have to be 
associated with nuclear urban settlements, as they were in the sixth cen- 
tury) but may be associated with dispersed habitation patterns of a simi- 
lar economic and social standard 27 A similar argument has recently been 
set forth by C. Vanderheyde in reference to the case of Middle Byzantine 
Corinth; according to this the investigation of sculpture so far indicates 


18 See also a detailed discussion in Veikou 2010. 

19 See also the relevant discussion by Dunn 1994. 

?9 See also relevant discussions in Veikou 2009; Veikou 2010; Veikou, Kastra, isles of 
refuge and unspecified settlements. 

21 See for example the Castrum series and Henning 2007 (especially McCormick 2007; 
Gelichi 2007). See further extensive discussion in: Veikou 2009; Veikou 2010; Veikou, Kas- 
tra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements. 

22 Association between Byzantine city and Episcopal see is often read behind the lines, 
especially in Greek relevant literature; for a direct association between the two see e.g. 
Bouras 2002, 502. On the sixth-century definition of a city as a settlement having its own 
bishop see note 6, above. For more details and aspects of this discussion see also Veikou 
2009; Veikou 2010. 
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that this archbishopric most probably corresponded to an extensive dis- 
persedly inhabited area.?? 

Thus the medieval Mediterranean saw both dispersed and nuclear 
habitation patterns during the seventh-eighth centuries.?^ These mostly 
tended to become nuclear from the ninth century onwards, though dis- 
persed patterns can still be found in later periods.?5 Earlier research seems 
to provide a lot of case studies of Byzantine settlement patterns for the 
period from the seventh to the twelfth centuries, though not many exten- 
sive analyses and comparative accounts. As mentioned above, there are 
still several unanswered questions concerning forms of settlement and 
related networks. 

As regards the mention of kastra in the sources and Byzantine fortifica- 
tions, the emergence of the term kastron in Byzantium from the ninth- 
tenth century onwards is obviously associated with the use of the Latin 
castrum. However, in Byzantium the use of the word was not directly con- 
nected with any political and socio-economic conditions such as those 
associated with the castra in their place of origin (i.e. medieval Italy).26 
In Italy a castrum was a fortified hilltop village resulting from the phe- 
nomenon of the incastellamento which began in Latium around the ninth 
century or even earlier (with local variations) and was completed by the 
eleventh century." The predominance of this type of settlement in the 
Latium region was not due to any external threat (as originally thought); 
it was rather an internal process related to increased levels of population 
and the efforts of the emerging feudal class to control local rural com- 
munities.?8 So the term *xácrpo' did not mean ‘fortification’ in Medieval 
Greek - as it does in Modern Greek - nor did it mean a town surrounded 
by fortification walls. By contrast, the Western castrum was a fortified — 
i.e. protected — settlement on a hilltop. Conceivably, the word kastron was 
appropriated to refer to a specific type of large settlement, such as those 
being formed during that period in the West.?9 

The use of the word kastron in Byzantium could nevertheless have been 
associated with some of the socio-economic or even merely the morpho- 


?3 Vanderheyde 2008. 

24 See note 13 above. 

25 For example in Nemea they have been dated to the 11th-13th centuries and in Melos 
even later. See Athanassopoulos 1993 and Renfrew, Wagstaff 1982. 

?6 Haldon 1999; Haldon, Brandes 2000. 

27 Toubert 1973. 

28 Toubert 1973. 

29 Haldon 1999; Brandes 1999. 
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logical connotations of the contemporary castrum. In fact, the economic 
framework underpinning these formations in the West was the develop- 
ment of a rural economy which encouraged inhabitants of the earlier, 
smaller settlements to expand their activities beyond the fortified areas 
to neighbouring arable land. A similar expansion — though probably unre- 
lated to fortifications — seems to have taken place in Byzantium too; there 
kastra such as Navnaxrtoç (Nafpaktos), Aeuxds (Lefkada), A@yvat (Athens) 
and ©76at (Thebes) were, in fact, being formed in the same period. 
However, while phenomena such as incastellamento have been observed 
almost all over Western Europe,®° the transformation of settlement in 
other regions including Byzantium between the sixth and the ninth or 
tenth centuries seems to have involved not so much a total abandon- 
ment of former urban sites in favour of new, fortified hilltop settlements 
but rather a radical change in the nature of settlement in the same area.?! 
One might assume then that attempts to exploit the land during the early 
Middle Ages produced different forms of settlement in different landscapes 
and socio-political contexts. For example, a dispersed habitation pattern 
involving fortifications, very similar to that in Epirus, has been recorded 
in the Arabic region of Valencia.?? The sites known as husun (medieval 
castles) present a similar diversity, having served as urban castles, rural 
fortifications and military forts. The rural fortifications served either as 
permanent townships or as refugia, inhabited only during emergencies. In 
both cases, these castles served as a centre for the population of the neigh- 
bouring areas, who lived within a two-hour walking distance in unfortified 
'open' villages or hamlets.?? These castles may have included some form 
of official residence for dignitaries sent there by the caliph, yet they were 
principally supplied and controlled by the local communities.?^ 


39 This phenomenon has also been recorded in Italy and around the Mediterranean. 
See Bazzana, Guichard, Poisson 1983. The use of the term incastellamento outside Italy, 
however, has been questioned by C. Wickham, “L’incastellamento e i suoi destini, undici 
anni dopo il Latium di P. Toubert", in Structures de l'habitat et occupation du sol dans 
les pays méditerranéens, Les méthodes et l'apport de l'archéologie extensive, Castrum 2., ed. 
G. Noyé, Rome/Madrid 1988, 41-420. 

3! Haldon 1999; Bazzana 1983; Dalliére-Benelhadj 1983; Guichard 1983b. 

32 Bazzana 1983; Dalliére-Benelhadj 1983; Guichard 1983b; Toubert 1983; Guichard 19832; 
Lefort, Martin 1983; Whittow 1995, 73-74. 

33 Lefort 2002, 236—7, 275-9. Similar settlement patterns are also attested elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean during this period. See Lefort, Martin 1983; Toubert 1983; Whittow 
1995. 

34 Koder 2005, 170-1, 182. 
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While these transformations around the Mediterranean sprang from 
a common desire to maximize exploitation of the land and their rural 
economies, there was evidently a lack of any substantial difference 
between towns and villages in the period between the seventh and the 
late eleventh centuries. The fact that they had differentiated economies 
and both urban and rural features would make them ‘intermediate’ settle- 
ment formations.?5 This is a new state of affairs and has provoked a cer- 
tain awkwardness in the interpretation of settlement formations in the 
seventh-ninth centuries in both Italy and Byzantium, which have been 
characterized by unclear or even contradictory descriptions involving 
terms such as ‘(towns in) transition'??9 ‘decline of cities?" ‘ruralization 
of cities/towns',38 ‘almost towns’, 3? ‘settlements of intermediate status'4? 
and more recently ‘relativization of the urban phenomenon during the 
Middle Ages"! etc. 

In my opinion, there have been two problems responsible for this awk- 
wardness in defining settlements, whether clustered or dispersed, with 
both urban and rural features. The first problem relates to the predomi- 
nance of positivist and structural theoretical approaches in the interpreta- 
tion of Byzantine habitation. The discourse of these approaches involves 
the application of several metanarratives of development to all aspects 
of Byzantine culture as well as the constant underlying assumption that 
habitation has to be interpreted within a bipolar scheme of distinct urban 
vs. rural settlements. The second problem is that the exploitation of 


35 Haldon 1985, 85; Dunn 1997, 142; J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, J.-P. Sodini, "Introduction", in: 
Lefort, Morrisson, Sodini 2005, 19; Dagron 2002, 394. J. Haldon (1999, 22) has observed that at 
least from the 7th to the oth c., there were no differences between a village and a town at 
the juridical institutional level, except in places where a bishop was resident. See detailed 
account in Veikou 2009. 

36 See, inter alia, Christie, Loseby 1996; several publications in the series The transfor- 
mation of the Roman world (Leiden: Brill 1997 onwards) and articles by Dunn (1986; 1994). 
Poulter and other scholars have recently made extensive use of the term in their Collected 
Studies (Poulter 2007) while J.-M. Martin and C. Noyé have rejected it (Martin, Noyé 2005, 
149). 

37 Spieser 1989, 99; Missiou 1990; Sodini 1993, 144 ff; Moutsopoulos 1997a, 40-45; Dagron 
2002, 398; Sodini 2007; Saradi 2008. The use of the term is discussed by J.H.W.G. Liebes- 
chuetz (2001, 233-8). 

38 Brandes, Haldon 2000, 149; Lefort 2002, 275; J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, J.-P. Sodini, "Intro- 
duction" in: Lefort, Morrisson, Sodini 2005, 18-19; Brandes, Haldon 2000, 149. 

39 Trombley 2001, 221. 

40 Gelichi 2007. 

^! Dagron 2002, 395. 

42 See detailed discussions in Veikou 2009; Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspeci- 
fied settlements. 
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land and development of the rural economy has been interpreted as a 
‘ruralization of Byzantine society’ while in the bigger picture it was in fact 
one aspect of a much broader change of mentality in Byzantine culture. 
In Part 3 — Chapter 2 above it has been shown how the need for defence, 
survival, self-sufficiency and control over external or internal threats in 
the period from the seventh up to at least the eleventh century resulted 
in a Byzantine strategy to elevate space into a development mechanism 
by specific practices related to settlement. Defining the Byzantine strategy 
of development by means of exploiting the different qualities of physical 
space as mere ‘ruralization’ is really only half the picture. 

Returning to the Byzantine astra and their relationship with settle- 
ments the following ideas have so far been proposed. First of all, it has 
been suggested that they were state institutions — not private like those 
involved in the incastellamento phenomenon - apart from a few, not very 
important castles given to state officials.^? Several scholars have observed 
that Byzantine enceintes are often built over earlier, mostly ancient 
enceintes and demonstrate a general tendency to include extensive areas; 
they look more like community defences than residential areas.** A good 
example of the confusion around the notion of kastron is M. Whittow's 
use of the term ‘castles’ to denote Byzantine enceintes of unspecified 
type.^? P. Niewóhner has recently discussed the Aastra of Anatolia, point- 
ing out their diversity and changing role within a network of multiform 
settlements.*6 

Secondly, the appropriation of the Latin term castrum for the Byzantine 
kastron seems unlikely to reflect a similar form or role in medieval settle- 
ment for the two; more likely the use of the word kastron was related 
to a specific significance associated with these settlements. It is certain 
that kastra must have been associated with — though not necessarily sur- 
rounded by - fortifications, as discussed below. In fact, as recently pointed 
out by C. Kirilov, cities and towns in Byzantium had not been confined 
within fortifications since Late Antiquity.*” Thus, the frequent tacit associ- 
ation of the Middle Byzantine seat of a bishopric with a Middle Byzantine 
‘polis-kastron’ meaning a ‘fortified urban centre’ may not necessarily be 
correct in certain cases, especially during the earlier (seventh-tenth) 


43 Whittow 1995, 62-73. 

44 Foss, Winfield 1986, 164—167; Koder 2005, 170. 
^5 Whittow 1995, 72-73. 

46 Niewóhner 2007. 

^7 Kirilov 2007. 
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centuries.*® The false premise from which this assumption seems, in fact, 
to have sprung has recently been defined by P. Toubert as follows: 


The Byzantine world also rested on the pedestal of agrarian civilization 
formed by the structural association of a clustered settlement with well- 
defined village lands — the Byzantine chorion or Latin tenimentum - the 
lands divided into tracts of different usage that correspond, in both cases, 
to a common range of types.^? 


All the evidence from Epirus and other parts of Greece indicates that the 
aforementioned habitation pattern was not necessarily the only one in 
Byzantium, especially between the seventh and the eleventh century. This 
is strongly supported by economic and demographic aspects of Byzantine 
culture. First of all, the distinction between ‘in-field’ agricultural cultures 
and ‘out-field’ pastoral ones in historical sources, as defined by P. Toubert, 
is very relevant to this discussion.5° According to Toubert, the latter are 
associated with closed societies and transhumance, they confine them- 
selves to basic shelters, invest less than the former in land ownership and 
have traditional unwritten laws. H. Ahrweiler has also explained how texts 
distinguish between local, ‘Roman’ populations and ‘foreign nomadic’ ones; 
the latter were considered ‘outside of history’, ‘outside of the oixoupevy’, 
that is to say the civilized world, without political institutions and without 
a homeland?! She notes that “Nomads are often described as ‘barbarians’ ”, 
recalling the Christianized Arab soldier, St Barbaros, of Acarnania — 
and pointing out that the word ‘barbarian’ is used to describe a moral 
attitude rather than an ethnic origin.5? The category of the ‘barbarian’ as 
an ethnic and cultural determinant, as well as a way of life, is quintes- 
sentially represented by the nomads in Byzantium.?? Indeed, according to 
A. Constantakopoulou, urban settlements (móÀguç) operated as nuclei 
where certain mechanisms within communities led to the creation of 
incorporations and links — in other words, of patriotic feelings - among 
citizens.?^ As indicated by Middle and Late Byzantine texts, the Byzantine 
collective memory, the conception of homeland and religious feelings in 


48 A sound exception to this association is A. Dunn's case study of Early Middle Byz- 
antine Thrace (1997). 

49 Toubert 2002, 382-3. 

50 Toubert 2002, 382-3. 

51 Ahrweiler 1998, 12. 

52 Ahrweiler 1998, 12. 

53 Ahrweiler 1998, 12. 

5* Constantakopoulou 1996, especially 194-5, 204—7, 255-6. 
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a symbolic sense were all strongly connected with the méAetc, which were 
considered living organisms.5* 

These cultural aspects prove to be very significant in the case of set- 
tlement in Middle Byzantine Epirus, especially during the earlier period 
(seventh-tenth centuries). It was an area which had a geologically unsta- 
ble physical environment, a lack of land suitable for agriculture, a relief 
mostly suited to pastoral economies and a population consisting largely 
of nomads (such as Vlachs and perhaps Slavs).56 At the same time, the 
political conditions would only have exacerbated the widespread insecu- 
rity and anxiety not only to preserve the life and property of the popula- 
tion but also to maintain overall Byzantine authority in the area.5” This 
might mean that populations in this area would perhaps not have cared 
as much about investing in land and permanent, expensive residences in 
large-scale fortified urban settlements, as elsewhere in Byzantium. 

Instead, the practice of transhumance and the conditions mentioned 
above might to some extent have imposed on them rather more basic 
living conditions in dispersed locations or in nuclear rural settlements. 
A number of such sites would have made up a bishopric with its seat in 
some similar site, maybe a little bigger maybe not, which functioned as a 
centre — with a somewhat mixed ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ status.5? These condi- 
tions and general mentality, in the historical context usually referred to 
as the ‘ruralization of Byzantine society’, are also reflected in the architec- 
tural remains discussed in this book, i.e. in the widespread use of simple 
building materials (such as rubble, brick and tile fragments and mortars), 
in the reuse of earlier materials and in the adoption of simple but effective 
construction techniques. 

Last but not least, these populations would have needed safe shelter for 
times of danger: this would have probably been the role of the fortifica- 
tions discussed here, where archaeological evidence in all cases indicates 
the formation not of large-scale permanent settlements inside and around 
the enceinte (i.e. a fortified town as known from earlier and later peri- 
ods or other parts of the Byzantine Empire and the Mediterranean) but 
a distribution of small-scale habitations in the environs of the enceinte. 
C. Tsouris has distinguished certain types of such Byzantine fortifications 


55 Ibid. 

56 These conditions have been analyzed in Part 1 — Chapter 2. 
57 On the historical context see above in Part 1 — Chapter 2. 
58 On these settlements see Veikou 2009; Veikou 2010. 
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according to their function.?? J. Koder has distinguished this type of 
settlement pattern from that of the so-called 'polis-kastron' referring to 
these castles as ‘rural fortifications’. Koder defines these fortifications as 
follows: 


The castles-refuges often consisted of a sole line of walls adjusted and mak- 
ing use of a natural elevation. They were located near and ‘over’ large vil- 
lages and in some cases the enceinte included the source of drinking water 
for the village. These castles were not permanently inhabited; populations 
would only seek refuge there in cases of external threat, bringing their flocks 
and portable valuables. Only in cases where such a settlement became the 
seat of a military unit or provincial administration, one may suppose that 
the fortified area was permanently inhibited.®° 


The same philosophy of settlement seems to have lived on in the arrange- 
ment of later medieval villages in the Western Peloponnese, as described 
by K. Kourelis.9! The sites ensure visual control over strategically impor- 
tant parts of the landscape, such as large areas of irrigable land and land 
and water transport routes. A fort, i.e. a small enceinte, usually occupies 
the highest point, invariably comprising at least a cistern and a tower, 
which are often one and the same building; below the enceinte, the unfor- 
tified settlement is spread out following the hypsometry and the relief. 
Several such scattered rural settlements would have formed a diocese, 
in which the bishop's seat would have been a kind of ‘hybrid’ settlement — 
that is combining both rural character and some more urban functions 
regardless of its form.9? Thus the episcopal sees mentioned in the sources 
from the ninth until the end of the eleventh century consisted of several 
such rural settlements or ‘hybrid’ rural-urban settlements and their terri- 
tory could extend over a large area. In brief, in this case a bishopric does 
not seem to refer to the existence of an 'urban' settlement (such as that 
implied by the term polis—kastron, a formation whose many aspects are 
in any case yet to be defined) and its hinterland — as was perhaps the 


59 Tsouris 1999, 109-110. P. Oreopoulos and N. Bakirtzis have not attempted to distin- 
guish between fortifications, as Tsouris has done, though they divide them into “cities 
(poleis), castles, fortresses and towers" (sic). Nevertheless, they have discussed the critical 
role of the fortification network in Byzantium as well as the constant adjustment of their 
features to the different conditions and defensive needs of individual locations and spe- 
cific periods of time, Bakirtzis, Oreopoulos 2001, 27-40, 51-52. 

$0 Koder 2005, 170. 

9! Kourelis 2002, 55-56. 

$2 That is most probably not the case with the very few settlements which appear 
to have been of a more ‘urban’ nature (of the so-called 'polis-kastron' type) during later 
periods (mid-uth to 13th centuries). There must have been such settlements at Arta, 
Nafpaktos, Vonitsa and Lefkada, as discussed below. 
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case in other Byzantine regions or as happened in Epirus itself after the 
eleventh century. Instead it seems to have referred to a concentration of 
population and the existence of a Byzantine community (or communi- 
ties) within a geographical region.9? Although the seats of bishoprics usu- 
ally involve fortifications of some kind, since the need for defence was 
crucial to all settlements in this period, they did not necessarily have to 
be towns or cities. While associated with the term 'kastron', meaning the 
more-than-rural settlement of this period, these sites do not conform to 
any of the available analytical categories in the archaeology of Byzantine 
settlement. In my opinion, they are likely to have been settlements of a 
status somewhere in between urban and rural, whose attributes are open 
to discussion. Pi 

W. Bowden’s analysis on Early Byzantine Epirus has shown that the pat- 
tern just described represents a big change from Late Antique settlement 
and that the beginning of this change should be dated later than 550.95 
Bowden has associated the new pattern with the penetration of Slavs and 
with the revival of a settlement pattern created by old networks of tribal 
societies in the area. He has considered this pattern to be a reflection of 
the increasingly polycentric nature of Epirus during this period, in which 
social cohesion was based around localities and individuals rather than 
cities and emperors.® This estimation is very plausible yet it constitutes, 
in my opinion, only half of the picture; the other half of the picture of sev- 
enth- to early-eleventh-century society in Epirus reflects human agency, 
acting on both local and imperial interest, aiming to strategically use 
space as a development apparatus in the very specific ways discussed in 
Part 3 — Chapter 2 above. 

This picture of the seventh — early eleventh century seems to have 
changed again from around the mid-eleventh century in Epirus. Evidence 
from the mid-eleventh to the end of the twelfth century seems to con- 
form in part to recently articulated definitions of settlement. According to 
C. Bouras “ruralized towns gave place to towns with secondary produc- 
tion, urban facilities and increasing populations".5? G. Dagron has defined 


$3 Maybe similar to the way in which Modern Greek municipalities (dimoi) of the 
so-called ‘Capodistrias Reform’ consist of several small village communities (formerly 
koinotites). 

64 For a theoretical definition of this type of ‘in between’ settlement see Veikou 2009. 
For a discussion of the kastron see Veikou 2010. 

$5 Bowden 2003a, 231-234. 

$6 Bowden 2003a, 231; On the discussion of settlement patterns in Epirus see Part 3 — 
Chapter 2 above. 

67 Bouras 2002a, 493. 
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various models for settlement patterns in this period including:®® a) the 
big city with its hinterland, b) the provincial capital and its modest urban 
network, c) the ‘polis—kastron’ fort in areas subjected to permanent war- 
fare and d) various new trading centres which sprang up as a result of 
the growth in commerce in the Mediterranean. Of these patterns the last 
three are traceable in Epirus, while dispersed habitation seems also to 
have continued in some areas, as discussed in detail below. 


3.II. A RECONSTRUCTION OF SETTLEMENT IN EPIRUS 


Within the aforementioned context, I will now attempt a reconstruction 
of settlement in Epirus on the basis of the available evidence, distinguish- 
ing between the islands and the mainland, using two large chronological 
bands (seventh-tenth and eleventh-twelfth centuries). 


3.ILi. The Islands 
Settlement Patterns from the Seventh to the Tenth Century 


A type of settlement already in existence by the beginning of the period 
in question is the so-called 'isle of refuge', which goes back to the second 
half of the sixth century.9? In the investigated area just such a site has 
been meticulously recorded by archaeologists: the settlement at Kefalos 
was densely inhabited without interruption from the end of the fifth until 
the early seventh century, while habitation continued on a smaller scale 
at least until the tenth century. The seventy-three bronze coins discov- 
ered there are mainly seventh-century issues from the years 491-617/8 AD; 
twenty-seven of them are issues of the first seven years of the reign of 
Heraklios. Traces of two large basilicas — one with a baptistery — and a 
considerable number of other buildings are still visible on this minis- 
cule island. The overall archaeological picture indicates that this was an 
important settlement which most probably functioned as a shelter associ- 
ated with some coastal settlement — probably located in the nearby area 
of Vonitsa or on the Panagia peninsula. 

This archaeological picture is typical of this type of settlement, which 
is regularly found elsewhere along the coasts of southern Greece, i.e. 


$8 Dagron 2002, 397. 
$9 On the historical context of these settlements see Huxley 1977, 84-110; Lambropou- 
lou et al. 2001, 205; Kyrou 2001-2002, 501—504; Chrysos 1997b, 183. 
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on the southern coast of the Ionian Sea, the east and west coasts of the 
Peloponnese, the coasts of the Argolic Gulf, the Northern Gulf of Corinth, 
around Euboia and Attica."? There is evidence implying that, apart from 
Kefalos, a few other flat islets of the island group Korakonissa in the 
Ambracian Gulf might have been used in similar ways during the sixth- 
and seventh-century raids on Epirus, including the site of Koronissia — 
today on a peninsula.” Other similar sites are scattered along the Ionian 
coast, such as Kastos, Paxoi and the islet off the NE coast of Zakynthos; 
unfortunately, the Early Byzantine remains located there have not yet 
been adequately explored.” 

This evidence confirms that the formation of such settlements was a 
generalized phenomenon.”? However, it would be a mistake to reduce 
the site of Kefalos to an “isle of refuge”; in fact its use presents great dif- 
ferentiation of use in different periods of time."* Even, during the first 
occupation phases of the sixth and seventh century, the islet seems to 
have served a variety of functions, as a place of worship, locus of maritime 
traffic, and also residential. Furthermore, the appearance of a big number 
of coins in specific rooms of the two basilicas may indicate either that the 
coins had been taken there in order to be preserved or that the specific 
rooms were used for activities which involved monetary transactions. The 
twelve-nomismata weight found there” insinuates a relation of the site 
to military presence as well as its having been carefully chosen and strate- 
gically used (possibly by the inhabitants of the city of Nikopolis). Bowden 
has seen the emergence of these “isles of refuge" in Epirus and elsewhere 
as “a maritime variation of the phenomenon of the emergence of kastra".76 


70 For examples of island refuges see Lyritzis 1973, 116; Dimakis 1984, 44—54; Kavadia- 
Spondyli 2002, 222-224; Kyrou 1995, 118; Kyrou 1990, 192, 260; Lambropoulou et al. 2001, 
205; Lerat, Chamoux 1947-1948, 48-55; Hood 1970, 37-45, pl. 13-14; Sampson 1984-1985, 
367-370. Many thanks to E. Chrysos and A.K. Kyrou for information on many of these 
sites. 

7! Local information suggests that on some of the Korakonissa, including the former 
island of Koronissia, there are archaeological remains similar to those on Kefalos. See entry 
Kefalos in the Inventory, Part 5. 

72 On the remains on the island of Kastos see, Benton 1931-32; Konstantios 1981c, 40; 
Moutzali 2003; Moutzali 2005; Bowden 20034, 186. On the remains at Ozeia on Paxoi see: 
Vocotopoulos 1967, 374-375; Chrysos 1997b, 183. On the island off the NE coast of Zakyn- 
thos see Stoufi-Poulimenou 1987-1988, 267-276. 

73 Avramea 1997, 171. 

74 See analysis in Part 3 — Chapter 1 above and in the relevant Inventory entry (Part 
5 — Chapter 2). 

75 See Mg in section 4.V. in Part 2 — Chapter 4. 

76 Bowden 20038, 189. 
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However, previous analysis of settlement in small off-shore islands round 
the coasts of South Greece have indeed not only been used as isles of 
refuge but seem to have been settled for a broad variety of reasons in dif- 
ferent areas and periods of time within a strategic relation with the oppo- 
site coastal settlements from Late Antiquity throughout the Byzantine 
period; this relation to the coast is in fact what determines the changes 
in their use "7 

This is probably the reason why the bigger islands of Kalamos and 
Lefkada seem to have been inhabited in a rather different way than the 
above-mentioned islets during this period. Episkopi on the north coast 
of Kalamos was a very favourable location for many kinds of settlement, 
because it was invisible from the Ionian Sea. Since Kalamos remains unex- 
plored either by survey or excavation, it is still a moot point as to whether 
this settlement served as an isle of refuge for the inhabitants of Kandila 
situated across the bay. The presence of the small fort is unusual for such 
a site and it is somewhat reminiscent of the slightly later island-stations 
for the navy which appear during the reign of Constans II; however, as the 
fort and overall material remains are undated, this is all hypothetical and 
merely designed to encourage future investigation.7? 

The case of Lefkada is more interesting. Any settlement on Koulmos hill, 
on the concealed NE coast of the island, would have made an excellent 
refuge for the inhabitants of all the more exposed nearby areas. Indeed, 
the early phases of this settlement, identified with Aeusdc (Leukas), seem 
to fall in precisely the period of the sixth to seventh centuries. However, in 
this case the settlement was sufficiently flourishing to develop into some- 
thing larger because of the potential of its hinterland and its location on 
the sea route to the West. As early as the ninth century it appears as a 
bishopric and in the tenth century it is described as a settlement; later it 
was promoted into an autocephalous archbishopric, as discussed below. 


Settlement Patterns in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


Indeed, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Aeux&c seems to have 
witnessed prosperity similar to that of sites on the Epirote mainland. Its 
economic prosperity during this period is indicated by its promotion to 
an archbishopric and later an autocephalous archbishopric, being looted 


77 For an extensive analysis see Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified 
settlements. 
78 On archaeological sites of this type see Kyrou 2001-2002, 516-9. 
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by the Pisans and the development of a substantial Jewish community. 
This evidence implies that it would have developed into a settlement with 
‘urban’ features, similar to Navnaxtoç (at modern Nafpaktos), "Apta (at 
modern Arta) and Bévéit@a (at modern Vonitsa). Thus it was an island site 
presenting many analogies with mainland settlements. 

By contrast, judging by the architectural, numismatic and ceramic evi- 
dence the settlement on Kefalos does not seem to have survived beyond 
the late tenth century. In Koronissia, however, the monastery constructed 
at the end of the tenth century survived until the seventeenth century. 


3.11.2. The Mainland 


In the investigated area there is no evidence of cities or towns from the 
seventh up to the late eleventh century, with the exception of Natnaxtos/ 
Nafpaktos from the tenth century onwards and perhaps NixdmoAtc/ 
Nikopolis in the seventh century. Instead several fortifications appear in 
locations which, according to the sources, are suitable for the construc- 
tion of towns. These fortifications often preserve names mentioned in 
the sources as settlements or centres of religious administration from the 
ninth century onwards; this date is in fact quite late, if compared e.g. with 
Thrace, where bishoprics are attested before the ninth century, indicating 
a slower speed of recovery in Epirus."? Nevertheless, the sites lack any trace 
of material remains dating to between the seventh and the mid-eleventh 
century, which could indicate urban settlements. The fortifications them- 
selves have been dated between the seventh and the twelfth century. For 
the most part they are not extensive and have been subjected to several 
later reconstructions which conceal the early phases of the buildings.°° 
With the exception of the steady appearance of lead seals, which con- 
firms a continuous presence of state and church officials in the area, the 
majority of small finds — mostly pottery and sculpture - are dated after 
the tenth century. Indeed their numbers gradually increase from the end 
of the tenth until the end of the twelfth century, as does the numismatic 
evidence dating from the same period. It seems to follow well-known 
patterns to the letter: e.g. the disappearance of coinage after the time of 
Heraklios and its reappearance in the capital of the Theme, Nafpaktos, 
during the reign of Theophilos. Architectural evidence also seems to have 
dramatically but gradually increased from the end of the tenth century 


79 For Thrace see Dunn 1997. 
80 For example this happened in the castles of Vonitsa and Aetos. 
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until at least the end of the twelfth. These fluctuations in material remains 
over time are not uncommon in Byzantine sites in Greece. 


Settlement Patterns from the Seventh to the Tenth Centuries 


Constant construction and reconstruction of churches may be observed 
in the investigated area from the seventh to the ninth century.?! In many 
cases they are built on sites of older religious buildings.9?? Some of these 
churches are positively large while all of them are built in unfortified 
sites. This suggests that the countryside was inhabited i.e. there were at 
least rural settlements, possibly villages.8 In my opinion, the scarcity 
of evidence should not be considered responsible for the lack of find- 
concentrations pointing to urban-settlement formations dating to the 
seventh-tenth centuries (with the exception of Natmaxtocg/Nafpaktos and 
Aeuxác/Leukas in the tenth century and perhaps NucóroAic/Nikopolis in 
the seventh century). Though the scarcity of evidence also applies to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, settlement patterns in that period seem to 
have changed a good deal not only in relation to the overall picture but 
also as regards pre-existing sites.9^ 

Before the tenth century several data indicates more of a dispersed 
rather than a nuclear habitation pattern. Fortified settlements were most 
probably located in Natnaxtoc/Nafpaktos, Aevxds/Koulmos on Lefkada, 
Apayapéotov/Astakos and maybe "Apro/Arta; of these the last two are not 
mentioned in the sources as seats of bishoprics. The largest churches of 
this period were constructed far from these sites. Thus the names of bish- 
oprics and settlements at this time should be considered more as place- 
names of territories and their settled sites, all under the authority of a 
bishop, than as the names of nuclear settlements. An overall account of 
the precise correlation between the names of bishoprics mentioned in the 
sources and archaeological sites is given in my next sub-chapter. 

A final observation regards the way in which the names of bishoprics 
and settlements from seventh- to tenth-century Epirus mentioned in the 


81 | refer inter alia to the big churches at Mastro, Ag. Georgios, Stamna, Mavrikas, 
Mytikas, Megali Chora, Arta. 

82 See above Part 2 — Chapter 1 and Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified 
settlements. 

83 On the definition of the form of Byzantine villages — as settlements with defined 
borders, located close to communication routes and sources of drinking water and having 
a church at their centre — see Laiou 2005, 39, 49. 

84 See, for example, what happened in Arta, Vonditza, Rogoi and Nafpaktos. 
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sources confirm the interpretative framework proposed above for settle- 
ment in Epirote mainland. In other words, these names are descriptive 
of the physical features of locations and meant to distinguish them from 
neighbouring ones. For example, Vonditsa (Bévétt@a) describes a place 
which looks like a hook, Dragamesto (Apwyayéoto) distinguishes a place 
with the best view, Rogoi (‘Poyot) refers to a local granary, Aetos ('Aetóc) 
suggests a place with many eagles and Acheloos (Aye36oc) is situated near 
the well-known river of the same name. 

With the exception of Natmaxtocg/Nafpaktos and maybe Apfpaxtia/ 
Amvrakia, settlement names no longer refer to the ancient cities and their 
hinterlands (e.g. Nikopolis). The names were probably assigned partly by 
Greek-speakers, partly by — eventually integrated — Slav newcomers and 
they reflect their manner of settlement and their economic activities. 
The connotations of the name Nikopolis changed in a similar way: the 
name of a famous ancient city was now used to signify the geographi- 
cal area around that city. The same mentality can be seen in place-name 
assignment in later centuries as is evident from the names of eleventh- to 
twelfth-century bishoprics and settlements. So, AvatoAtxdv (= Anatolikon, 
meaning ‘Eastern’) denotes the settlement of the eastern bank of the river, 
Kofi (Kozyli) means ‘a place with/for goats’, Ipéßeča (= Preveza, mean- 
ing ‘passage’) is indeed a place from where one can cross to the other side 
of the Gulf and “Apta (Arta) possibly described a location in a narrow, irri- 
gable valley or marshes - just like that on which modern Arta is built.85 

When it comes to the location and pattern of fortifications, it reflects 
the philosophy of defence that Byzantium developed after the seventh 
and until the thirteenth century. According to V. Panayotopoulos: 


Until the seventh century, defensive works in the territory of the Byzantine 
State were planed and constructed on the basis of the needs of areas located 
on the borderlines, since those were exposed to massive attacks by enemies' 
armies. (...) Constant attacks along extensive frontlines imposed the adjust- 
ment of defensive policy to the Roman limes pattern, i.e. on a single continu- 
ous line of defense. These limes seem to have already collapsed some time 
before the end of the Arab invasions. During those invasions much of the 
Byzantine territory had already been trespassed and foreign populations had 
penetrated. (...) Thus Byzantine borders were transformed into very broad 
zones where fortifications were not built on a continuous borderline but 
along communication axes or at selected spots of mountain ranges etc.86 


85 See relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 — Chapter 2 below. 
96 Panayotopoulos 1985, 45-46. 
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The organization of fortifications in the area between the seventh 
and the tenth centuries conforms exactly to the pattern described by 
Panayotopoulos. 

Last but not least, the reuse of older sites with an eventual change of 
use of older buildings marks the tenth and the turn to the eleventh cen- 
tury. As seen in the settlements on Kefalos, Mytikas, Evinochori, Mastro, 
Zapandi and elsewhere,®’ the old sites are yet in use but the reconstruc- 
tion of secular and religious structures (including necessary changes) is 
evidently now both unavoidable and affordable. The change of use of a set- 
tlement, as in the case of Kefalos, is a very interesting phenomenon which 
requires proper and specialized examination in another study. Especially 
the reconstruction of smaller churches on the nave or aisle of older larger 
religious buildings and their reuse (often for funerary purposes) occurs in 
Greece with a remarkable frequency in during this period; thus it could 
not be regarded as an improvised initiative but as an established, general- 
ized practice.88 


Settlement Patterns During the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


Most but notall the settlements from the seventh-tenth centuries have sur- 
vived into the eleventh and twelfth centuries and some of them expanded 
into new forms. As far as Early Byzantine settlements are concerned, the 
ones that somehow managed to survive into the eighth century did not 
last beyond the eleventh century.89 Nafpaktos (Natnaxtos) is clearly the 
only exception to this, managing to survive, though relocated to a more 
elevated position further from the coastline, thanks to its generally favour- 
able location and its other advantages described in Chapter 1 of Part 3.9° 

It is clear that most settlements would have preserved their rural fea- 
tures; only a handful of settlements, which met the necessary prerequisites 
for economic growth, evolved into urban settlements and experienced 
prosperity as centres of Venetian trade from the twelfth century onwards. 
From the eleventh century onwards, such trading centres were found in 
the Theme’s capital, Nafpaktos and in Arta, Vonditza and Dragamesto as 


87 See Part 2 — Chapter 1 and Part 3 — Chapter 1 above. 

88 On more examples of such sites see Laskaris 2000, 77-100. On a relevant discussion 
of the phenomenon see Veikou, Kastra, isles of refuge and unspecified settlements. 

89 [ refer to the settlements at Nikopolis, Mytikas, Drymos and Finikia. 

90 The Early Byzantine urban centres of Asia Minor seem to have experienced similar 
developments. See Foss 1979; Brandes 1989; Saradi 2006. 
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well as the monastic centre on Mt. Varassova and the island of Leukas 
mentioned above. 

Settlements such as Rogoi and Kozyli, though less prominent in the 
sources, also experienced prosperity from the eleventh century onwards 
according to the relevant historical and archaeological evidence. 
Furthermore, at the Castle of Rogoi, important engineering works aimed 
at diverting the river Louros, evidently reflect the availability of substan- 
tial funds?! suggesting that Rogoi was an important settlement from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. 

On the other hand Aetos was probably by now merely a fort while 
Anatolikon is attested as an emporion or trading centre. 

Fortifications were built or repaired in most of the aforementioned sites 
during this period. Nonetheless, the settlements seem to have developed 
outside the surviving enceintes. The existence of outer, more extensive 
enceintes protecting the settlement is mentioned in relation to Arta and 
the Castle of Rogoi; sea walls protecting the port and the inhabited area 
around it survive in Vonitsa and Nafpaktos. 

The development of similar settlements on the steep slopes of basins 
or on hills unsuitable for cultivation has been discussed in other cases 
of medieval settlements of the same period or slightly later, e.g. (in the 
Peloponnese) Monemvasia and Mystras.?? Similar rules could have applied 
to the development of the Epirote settlements at Nafpaktos, Arta, Vonitsa, 
Koulmos in Lefkada and the Castle of Rogoi during the eleventh and 
twelfth century. In other words, the growth of a settlement is expressed 
in a tendency to spread outwards following the physical contours of the 
landscape. This tendency involves a tripartite arrangement of the inhab- 
ited space, consisting of a citadel, an upper and a lower town (which 
sometimes also involves an outer town as, for example, in Mystras). 

Last but not least, during this period, urban settlements and impor- 
tant monastic centres seem to have attracted the dedication of churches 
by the Theme's state or church officials, who were the only people to 
handle large sums of money: e.g. the magistros Constantine Maniakis or 
Leon, the metropolitan of Nafpaktos. The new conditions and mentali- 
ties would have been reflected in the new construction techniques. New 
architectural plans were widespread from the end of the tenth century 


9! E.g. Hohlfelder 1997, 373-374- 
92 Cooper 2002, especially 35-36, 52-61; Moutsopoulos 2001 Kalamara 2001, 63-79; 
Bouras 1997; Evgenidou 2001, 62. 
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onwards. There is a great deal of architectural sculpture, some of which 
is of very good quality and suggests artistic relations between Epirus and 
adjacent Byzantine regions.?? The pottery suggests exactly the same thing. 
The presence of such sculpture and of the occasional scholarly inscription 
confirms that in most cases the patrons had high-class ambitions, though 
their means were humble. 


3.11.3. A Correlation of Historical Settlements with Archaeological Evidence 


The last issue which has to be addressed is finding ways of correlating the 
historical data with the archaeological evidence for each settlement, so as 
to define a settlement structure, which is both archaeologically confirmed 
and historically attested. 

The bishoprics of Arta, Rogoi, Vonditsa, Leukas and Nikopolis are most 
probably to be associated with settlements in the areas adjacent to the 
homonymous fortifications, as described in the outline given in Chapter 1 
of Part 3. The same may have been true of the bishopric of Aetos. In that 
case it is likely to have been associated with the entire Acarnanian high- 
lands including villages in the densely forested hinterland and the valley 
of Kandila, whose harbour provided access to the sea.9* The settlements 
of Dragamesto and Vristiana (Bpeotiavot) may also have been under the 
authority of the bishop of Aetos. 

The settlement of Nikopolis was probably abandoned because it no lon- 
ger provided safety (and probably not even drinking water if the aqueduct 
got damaged). The Theme's capital was transferred to Nafpaktos, which was 
in a less exposed location, exceptionally well fortified, and much closer to 
the Greek mainland and to Corinth, the main centre in the Peloponnese. 
Its situation was strategically protected from attack from the West, offered 
easy access to Corinth and less direct access to other Byzantine regions 
such as Hellas, Thessaloniki, the Aegean and Constantinople. 

As far as the historical settlement of Amvrakia is concerned, there is 
archaeological evidence for a ninth- to eleventh-century settlement on the 
site of ancient Amvrakia (i.e. Arta) as opposed to that of ancient Limnaia 
(which has been an alternative suggestion).°° Yet, if Byzantine Amvrakia 


93 See Vanderheyde 2005 and Part 2, Chapter 3.II. 

94 An extensive trade in oak-galls and timber is attested as early as the 16th c.; that 
trade is considered to have been responsible for stripping the Acarnanian Mountains of 
their vast forests. Even during the 19th c. there were extensive pastoral activities (e.g. ox 
breeding). 

95 See Inventory entry on Amvrakia in Part 5 — Chapter 2 below. 
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was indeed a continuation of ancient Amvrakia, it is hard to see why the 
name of the ninth-century settlement should have changed to ‘Arta’ until 
the late eleventh century, unless perhaps there was some dramatic demo- 
graphic change. There are indeed some indications of this. The name 
‘Kassopitra’ and the tenth-century sculpture of the church of the Panagia 
in the modern city of Arta as well as the documentary evidence for an 
earlier, large church on the same site may indicate that inhabitants from 
the earlier settlement of Evroia or their descendants might have returned 
here from Kassiopi in Corfu and built a new settlement in a favourable 
location which they named in accordance with its physical features.96 

Alternatively, Byzantine Amvrakia could have been located on the site 
of ancient Limnaia. The story about its inhabitants rushing to the help 
of the people of Dragamesto fits this scenario better, since getting from 
ancient Limnaia to Dragamesto must have been easy via the passes in 
the Acarnanian mountains. The transfer of the name Amvrakia to the 
southern coast of the Ambracian Gulf could have been the result of the 
inhabitants of an Early Byzantine settlement in the area of modern-day 
Arta (then called Amvrakia?) moving south during the Slav invasions. The 
latter clearly caused both the migration of the inhabitants of Evroia and 
the creation of Kefalos. 

Yet again it is also entirely possible that the sources referring to 
Amvrakia do not mean a nuclear settlement but an inhabited area. In 
that case Amvrakia would have been a name by which to refer to popula- 
tions living around the Ambracian Gulf; in fact the Gulf has kept the same 
epithet (“AuBpaxtxdc’ in Greek) to the present day. This alternative seems 
to be much closer to the way place-names were assigned in the context of 
ninth-century settlement described above. 

The bishopric of Acheloos (AyeA®oc), mentioned from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century, also covered an extensive geographical area. One 
possible site for the seat of this bishopric is the area of Stratos-Pezoulia- 
Matsouki. But there are many important sites along the river such as 


96 The inhabitants of Early Byzantine Evroia in Thesprotia migrated to Kassiopi in 
Corfu to avoid the Slav invasions; supposedly they returned to their homeland at some 
later date. See Part 1, Chapter 2; Inventory entry no. 31, Part 5; Follieri 1996. As far as the 
name Arta is concerned, Tsoutsinos has expressed the opinion that there was a settlement 
on the site of modern-day Arta, which was already called 'Arta' in the Roman period, an 
information which I haven't been able to confirm (see the Inventory entry on the Castle 
of Arta in Part 5 below). 
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Stamna and Angelokastro (Achelokastro?).9” The diocese must have 
included the entire lower course of the Acheloos up to Mastro; in fact 
‘Acheloos’ remained in use as a place-name referring to this geographi- 
cal area until the fifteenth century. In this large area isolated sites were 
scattered along the river and in the plain of Agrinio and there were sev- 
eral monasteries on Mt. Arakynthos and around Lakes Trichonida and 
Lyssimachia. 

Finally, the bishopric of Kozyli should probably be associated with the 
highlands of the Nikopolis peninsula at the foot of Mt. Zalongo. In this area 
there is a distribution of material remains (architecture and sculpture) 
from the time when the bishopric was first mentioned.?? This must have 
included any installations in the area of Late Antique Nikopolis, which 
most probably no longer used the older name and which were abandoned 
around the mid-eleventh century. The presence of Slavs and Bulgars here 
is attested by historical evidence and the surviving Slavic place names of 
Zalongo, Kozyli and Preveza.°9 

The geographical unit associated with the diocese of Kozyli does not 
seem to have communicated with the Eastern coast of the lagoon (sites 
of Rogoi, Vigla, Stefani, Phidokastro etc.) via the Louros valley at this time, 
as is the case nowadays. The mouth of the Louros actually reached the 
area of Mazoma as recently as the nineteenth century; during the fifteenth 
century it was located further to the east and the alluvial plain on the 
western shores of the lagoons of Logarou and Rodia had not yet been 
formed.!?? The port of Nikopolis at Mazoma was used until at least the 
fifteenth century. 

Identifying the refugia for the populations of the bishopric of Kozyli is 
problematic. Until the eleventh century the inhabitants of this area must 
have sought refuge in Nikopolis. Yet no fortifications of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are known in the area defined above. It is possible that 
people would have sought refuge in the Castle of Rogoi, yet it would be 
unusual not to have something closer. The possibility of a Byzantine for- 
tified site at the foot of Mt. Zalongo should thus be the subject of future 
investigations. 


97 The identification of Acheloos with Stratos has already been suggested by Schwand- 
ner (see relevant Inventory entries in Part 5 below). 

98 I am referring to the sites of Panagia sto Kozyli and Agiolitharo in Nea Sampsounda, 
Ag. Varnavas in Louros and Oropos. 

99 On the first settlement called Preveza in the 12th c. see the relevant Inventory entry 
in Part 5. 

100 Syngelou 2008. 
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Last but note least, from an administrative point of view, I would make 
one final suggestion on the basis of all the foregoing and that is that the 
coastal areas of Acarnania, the islands of Lefkada, Kalamos and Kastos 
and possibly the area of the former city of Nikopolis would have belonged 
to the Theme of Kephallenia while the rest of the sites would have been 
part of Nikopolis. This was first suggested by Koder and Soustal in 1981?! 
I think this suggestion is supported by both the archaeological and tex- 
tual evidence on settlement. The few Middle Byzantine settlements situ- 
ated on the Acarnanian coast (Dragamesto and Kandila) and on the 
three aforementioned islands seem to have developed shortly after the 
seventh century and around the time of the establishment of the Theme 
of Kephallenia; by the ninth century, Dragamesto and Lefkada are already 
mentioned in the sources as large settlements. On the contrary, settle- 
ment in the Acarnanian hinterland, Aetolia and S modern Epirus seems to 
have been less dense and more dispersed during the same period of time; 
larger settlements seem to have been formed from the end of the ninth 
century onwards (Nafpaktos, Acheloos, Vonitsa, Arta etc.). This could be 
interpreted in relation to the establishment of the Theme of Nikopolis in 
the area which happened later than that of Kephallenia. Unfortunately, 
there is no more evidence to the present, which would allow a further, 
more precise, definition of thematic territories in Byzantine Epirus. 


3.III. CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of my investigation into the forms and network of settlements 
in the area and period under discussion a series of hypotheses has been 
articulated. These hypotheses concern: a) differences in habitation pat- 
terns according to geographical location (on islands or the mainland) and 
chronology (in the seventh-tenth or eleventh-twelfth centuries) and b) 
contextualization of historical and archaeological evidence and interpre- 
tation thereof in a consistent interpretative framework. 

These hypotheses remain open to discussion as do related issues on 
seventh-twelfth century habitation concerning: 


— ethnic and cultural aspects of demography 
— physical features of different landscapes 


10! See also Koder, Soustal 1981, 37. 
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— economic activities permitted or encouraged by particular landscapes 

— limitations imposed by certain landscapes on human agency and 
communications 

— opportunities to develop natural resources, depending on particular 
historical contexts (e.g. general political and social conditions, such 
as peace or war, the need for economic autarchy or expansion, state 
investment — or lack of it — in different areas etc.) 


The only safe way to confirm or refute these hypotheses will be by con- 
ducting archaeological research in the field. That would make it possi- 
ble to map habitation in this important province, which was one of the 
Byzantine Empire's gateways to the West. I have attempted to cross-check 
some of my conclusions against historical evidence for the construction of 
settlements during the period in question. However, as regards the precise 
features of Epirote settlements, the texts are silent and archaeological evi- 
dence is as yet insufficient. 

The interpretative framework proposed here is founded on solid 
hypotheses, which constitute a rational historical explanation of the dis- 
tribution of material remains; yet the ‘rational historical explanation’ is 
not necessarily what really happened. The ideas outlined in this study are 
meant as a contribution to the discourse on historical settlement and use 
of space.!?? But these are undoubtedly unique for every single case, with 
each one involving different combinations of geographical units and his- 
torical contexts, no matter how hard historians and geographers try to 
establish general principles and defining parameters that will determine 
them. 

And, if I do not seem to have supplied many answers here, asking ques- 
tions is equally important. I will borrow the words of the anthropologist, 
Thomas Hylland Eriksen, in order to draw a parallel between archaeol- 
ogy and social anthropology and show exactly why it was considered so 
important in this book to ask questions even in the cases where it was not 
possible to answer them: 


Anthropology deals with ‘the Others’, but, in crucial ways, it also concerns 
ourselves. Anthropological studies may provide us with a mirror, a window, 
a contrast which makes it possible to reflect on our own existence in a new 
way. Descriptions of life in the Trobriand Islands remind us that our own 


102 T am using the term ‘discourse’ here in the sense defined by Barthes 1997. See also 
Brown 2005, 65-66; Shanks 1993, 4. 
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society is not the only conceivable one. The Ndembu, the Inuit and the 
Dogon may tell us that our whole life could have been very different, and 
thanks to anthropological analyses of their societies they may even tell us 
how it might have been different. They force us to ask fundamental ques- 
tions about ourselves and our own society. Sometimes they may even force 
us to act accordingly. 

Anthropology also teaches us something about the complexity of culture 
and social life. Sometimes, as in the analysis of rituals, it may indeed seem 
that there is no easy question to the answers provided by anthropological 
research. Our job, faced with ideological simplifications, prejudice, igno- 
rance and bigotry, must be to make the world more complex rather than 
simplifying it. 

Anthropology may not provide the answer to the question of the meaning 
of life, but at least it can tell us that there are many ways in which to make 
a life meaningful. If it does not provide answers, anthropology may at least 
give us the feeling of being very close to the questions.!0? 


So does archaeology. 


103 Eriksen 2001: 313. 


PART FOUR 


THE CASE OF SOUTHERN MIDDLE BYZANTINE EPIRUS 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The fragmentary picture we have of settlement in Byzantine Epirus 
between the seventh and the twelfth centuries as a result of the geologi- 
cal and historical facts known about the region and the distribution of 
archaeological evidence on the ground has been explained as a conse- 
quence of the following factors: 


— the palaeosols along with the architectural remains they preserved 
have been concealed due to the intense geological phenomena over 
large parts of the area in question; 

— these same geological phenomena, as well as the morphology of the 
terrain introduced factors which inhibited human habitation and this 
was, in fact, the case even in areas which now seem well adapted to it 
and even favourable. Thus settlement may actually not have been as 
dense as it was in other regions of the Empire; 

— so far there has been little systematic archaeological exploration and 
the information from the historical sources relating to the region in the 
period concerned is also limited. 


The presentation of new archaeological material, comparative observa- 
tions and re-dating of the extant archaeological material (architectural 
remains and small finds) demonstrated that the picture we had of the 
archaeology of Byzantine Epirus needed re-evaluating. It also gave pre- 
liminary confirmation of the way the space was used in this period, indi- 
cating a large number of inhabited areas and showing that this particular 
part of Byzantine Epirus was settled in a relatively permanent way from 
the seventh to the twelfth century. 

This material has been arranged by category in such a way as to pro- 
vide a basis for future comparisons and observations. Monuments which 
previously appeared in connection with more than one place name in 
the literature were identified with specific locations by means of precise 
geographic coordinates. Architectural remains were classified according 
to their use and construction, while re-dating was proposed for some of 
them on the basis of the new information resulting from this research 
project. A large number of small finds were assembled by type in con- 
junction with the bibliographical references made to them from the late 
nineteenth century onwards, while some which came from much earlier 
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excavations were brought to light again. Finally all the available material 
was incorporated into one coherent geological and historical framework, 
which allowed some more general conclusions to be drawn. 

Archaeological evidence confirms the close contacts Epirus had with 
the culture of its neighbours. Evidence from the inscriptions on lead seals 
from around AD 850 onwards implies the existence of shared economic 
activities between the Themes of Kephallenia and Nikopolis, Hellas, the 
Peloponnese and Thessaloniki, as these Themes shared common function- 
aries. Evidence from sculpture and architecture also suggests the existence 
of a local manufacturing base and the influence of neighbouring areas. 
Some of the sculpture shows similarities with contemporary sculpture in 
Central Greece and the Peloponnese, while there is some demonstrably 
local production. A local tradition in architecture is also discernible but 
the masonries show connections above all with Macedonia and Albania 
and to a lesser extent with Thessaly and the Peloponnese. Finally, evidence 
from pottery and glass shows close links with the Peloponnese, and espe- 
cially with Corinthian workshops. Yet at least two kinds of local coarse 
ware have been identified in Epirus, while two pottery workshops require 
further investigation. So an important preliminary conclusion resulting 
from the above comparisons is that areas which are today located in mod- 
ern Greece shared common traditions and techniques in many fields of 
material culture in the Byzantine period. 

Furthermore, it has been observed that sgraffito pottery in particu- 
lar and good quality metal and glass artefacts also seem to be related to 
Corinth and perhaps partly originate from it. In terms of metal objects, all 
buckle types have been found in Corinth; in most cases identical exam- 
ples of the buckles from Epirus have been found there. Indeed, as regards 
trade, Corinth seems to have been the centre with the most influence 
on Epirus during the Middle Byzantine period. Other evidence (e.g. from 
sculpture) also supports the assumption that, in certain aspects (i.e. trade 
of artefacts or art), Epirus was much more closely connected to its south- 
ern neighbour (N. Peloponnese) than to its eastern ones (Macedonia and 
Central Greece). This confirms my original hypothesis, discussed in Part 1 
above, that marine routes were more important than overland ones, when 
it came to long-distance communications. 

On the basis of the settlement evidence which emerged from the above 
analysis it was posited that fortified and non-fortified residential areas 
developed in the area linked to the land and water routes in use at that 
time. All the fortified sites, with the sole exception of Nikopolis, began 
their development on elevated ground or in semi-mountainous terrain, 
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most probably from the eighth century onwards. They continued in exis- 
tence into the Post-Byzantine period, except Lefkada from the thirteenth 
century onwards. Unfortified settlements were located in the plains or on 
coastal sites, though neither their nature nor their development can be 
adequately documented (perhaps because the palaeorelief has changed 
radically in these places). Finally a large number of inhabited sites were 
monastic which were located either a) within the confines of larger settle- 
ments, b) scattered around and especially in relatively isolated places or 
c) on and around Mt. Varassova, where the concentration of monaster- 
ies and hermitages was so striking as to be dubbed the “Mount Athos of 
Western Central Greece”. 

All the above has led me to conclude that the need to adapt to the limi- 
tations on space and to historical conditions resulted in a transformation 
in the settlement pattern in this period by comparison with the earlier 
period. The inhabited areas present a uniformity in their geographical fea- 
tures (e.g. the way they develop on flat-topped hills which offer natural 
fortification, the possibility of communicating with and visual control of 
the area, drinking water and availability of construction materials, as well 
as the tendency to abandon the coastal sites). These preferences are con- 
nected with the perception and uses made of physical space in societies 
during this period, as described in the relevant sources from the time. 

Archaeological sites rarely produce finds from just one period; the more 
of a ‘hub’ they constitute for activities in the area over time, the longer 
they survive and the more transformations they undergo. Their role as a 
central point in the area is often confirmed by the diachronic evidence of 
the historical sources. Every instance of incorporating earlier spolia into 
new buildings can usefully be considered a historical act; each Byzantine 
fortification, for example, which is built on an earlier one is not just a 
‘superstructure’, but incorporates the old one from an archaeological point 
of view and thus also incorporates its physical and symbolic features from 
a historical point of view. 

As regards vocabulary it became evident that the word ‘«&otpo’ (kastro), 
found in the Byzantine sources as an equivalent to ‘town’ and originally 
coming from the Early Byzantine latin castrum, probably came to mean 
a medieval settlement in correlation to the Italian castrum; therefore, it 
should not be confused with its modern meaning (castle). However it is 
evident from archaeology that kastra do not have to be directly linked 
to the exact form that such settlements (castra) took in the West, just 
because the word was acquired from the West. Consequently this word 
does not describe a particular form of settlement in Byzantium. On the 
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contrary, it is clear that each specific archaeological site of this period and 
above all those which included fortifications has to be examined as to the 
function it served. Thus the term ‘kastro’ should be cautiously applied to 
fortified sites for the additional reason that it is a word whose content is 
not self-explanatory. 

It is likely that residential areas in this period did not necessarily corre- 
spond to a clear typological hierarchy of settlements (e.g. hamlet, village, 
town, city) and that their form could show some ‘flexibility’ as regards the 
use of space and the overall manner of settlement in each area. The eccle- 
siastical administrative divisions, which are better known to us, should 
also be considered to be likely to have corresponded to such a ‘flexible’ 
settlement pattern. 

Finally the physical space which has its own dynamic development, is 
revealed through the evidence of archaeology and the historical sources 
as a parameter of historical becoming, i.e. as a ‘social space’, since it inter- 
acts with human agency. This is another reason why the space which a 
community inhabits at a particular time is a unique totality. Therefore, 
to reconstruct and understand this totality, it is necessary to attempt to 
re-assemble the space in the period under examination, i.e. to make the 
space itself (independent of any of the remains of human intervention) 
the subject of archaeological research. 


EPILOGUE 


As Dora Lafazani wrote “the physical space which we see nowadays is 
the space in which social activity happens and develops. Thus this space 
is no longer the classical place with its location and its other geometrical 
proportions, dimensions and properties but a space which social relations 
continuously construct and deconstruct”.! In that sense landscape archae- 
ologists are facing a great load of work. At another point in this same 
study, however, she accepts something which perhaps offers more sup- 
port for the argument which is concluded here: "though other social sci- 
entists seem to survive academically without feeling obliged to familiarize 
themselves with issues of space, scholars who study space (e.g. landscape 
archaeologists) have proved more zealous since they do not feel ‘legiti- 
mate’ unless they acquire a modicum of ‘sociological baggage’ ”.? 


1 Lafazani 1997, 70. 
2 Ibidem. 


PART FIVE 


INVENTORY OF 7TH-12TH-CENTURY SITES IN 
MIDDLE BYZANTINE SOUTHERN EPIRUS 


SITES INVENTORY 


5.1. INTRODUCTION 


The way in which the archaeological and historical evidence relating to 
the investigated sites is presented has been structured as follows. 

First of all, Inventory entries are arranged in alphabetical order. Since 
identifying some of the Byzantine settlements mentioned in the sources 
can be problematic or occasionally even impossible, it was considered 
more appropriate to base Inventory entries on archaeological sites rather 
than historical settlements. This arrangement has also proved useful in 
facilitating other aspects of this research such as evaluating site distri- 
bution in different areas and assessing land use and the total extent of 
settlement. 

Each site is identified by a consecutive number in the Inventory (S/N) 
and its contemporary name (Site Name). A star (*) to the right of the 
Site Name denotes those sites where unpublished, Byzantine material 
remains have been located during the survey. In cases of as yet unidenti- 
fied Byzantine settlements (i.e. sites mentioned in the sources which have 
yet to be associated with material remains) their Byzantine name is writ- 
ten in italics in place of the Site Name. 

This data is followed by geographical information, which will allow 
future researchers to identify the exact locations of the sites. Various 
cross-references are provided so as to avoid confusion resulting from 
the frequently homonymous place-names and the approximations of 
the GPS: 


- Geographical Coordinates and Altitude: GPS information 

- Place-names: modern place-names, usually more than one and occur- 
ring interchangeably in the literature 

- Area: position of the site, in terms of its distance from fixed central 
points in the area 

- Settlement: name of adjacent/surrounding modern settlement in the 
environs of which the site is located 

- Province: province (Gr. enapyia) in which the site is located 

- Prefecture: prefecture (Gr. vouóç) in which the site is located 

- NSSG ID no.: the Identification Number given to the modern settle- 
ment by the National Statistical Service of Greece (EXYE) in the 2001 
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census (evidence that the settlement continued to be populated until 
recently).! 

- Former Community: the older names of the modern settlement, i.e. 
before the 1997 Capodistrias Reform which changed the names of all 
minor settlements (Gr. xowótyteç = communities, villages) in Greece 
by integrating them into a system of greater municipalities (Spo) 
each consisting of several villages. The field ‘Municipality’ denotes the 
administrative district into which the village was integrated in 1997. 
Pre-1997 names were correlated with the later ones so as to identify the 
settlements with the help of the Registers issued by the Union of Greek 
Local Government Organizations (KEAKE) and by the NSSG (EXYE).? 

- HMGS map: this refers to the Hellenic Military Geographical Service 
map on which the site location is plotted. HMGS maps of a scale of 
1:100,000 were used during the survey. 


The information on the historical sites is then detailed. Archaeological 
evidence includes an account of the archaeological evidence (published 
and/or unpublished) available for each site. Details of the process of docu- 
menting the site by survey are provided next. The dates of visits (Visits) 
are followed by a description of the geomorphology from macroscopic 
observation (Geomorphology) and references to the documentation of 
the material remains by photos and plans, all referenced using the num- 
bers of figures and plans in this volume (Figures, Plan). The sites are also 
charted on the six detailed maps in this book (Maps 1-6), with their origi- 
nal Inventory Site Number (S/N); the number of the map, on which the 
site is charted, is given under Maps. 

Under Architecture there is a brief description of buildings and their 
spatial layout. Additional archaeological evidence is mentioned under 
Other finds (including building inscriptions, mosaics, opus sectile and 
fresco decorations, architectural sculpture, ceramics and tiles, metal arte- 
facts, glass artefacts, seals and coin finds) whose detailed descriptions and 
exact findspots can be looked up at APPENDIX I. Historical evidence gives 
an account of the available data on the historical settlements. 

Where historical settlements have been identified with more than one 
archaeological site and the identification remains problematic, the name 
of the historical settlement is given as the site name (Site Name) and the 


1 ESYE 2003. 
? KEDKE, EETAA 2002; ESYE 1995. 
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various suggestions for its identification with material remains are cited 
under Archaeological evidence. By contrast, where historical sites have 
been correctly identified with several neighbouring archaeological sites 
(with different entries and site numbers in the Inventory), the historical 
evidence is cited only once and then cross-referenced for the remainder 
of the relevant entries. 

An approximate dating of the site is proposed under Date, based on an 
evaluation of both archaeological and historical evidence. Where there is 
a general lack of consensus on the site’s chronology in the literature, alter- 
native opinions are also cited. Finally, under Bibliography the basic litera- 
ture relating to each site is cited in chronological order, primary sources 
first followed by secondary ones. 


5.1]. THE SITES 


S/N1 

Site Name Acheloos (AysAdog) 

Geographical Coordinates 

Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 

Municipality 

Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Most probably related to the fluvial environ- 
ment of River Acheloos. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture — Other Finds 

The settlement is not yet identified with material remains. Identifications 

have been suggested with the following sites: 
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1. S/N 15 - Angelokastro (Pouqueville; Koder, Soustal) 

2. S/N 7o — Mastro (Kirsten; Konstas; Koder, Soustal; Katsaros 1986; 
Katsaros 1988; Vocotopoulos). Katsaros (1991) has suggested Acheloos 
referred to a network of settlements along the river. 

. S/N 106 - Trigardo (Petropoulos) 

. S/N 51 - Katochi (Heuzey) 

. S/N 2-4 - Aetoliko (Nicol) 

. S/N 102 - Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies (Papatrechas) 

. S/N go - Ochthia and S/N 105 - Stratos (Paliouras). 


Noo fp WwW 


It has been here proposed that the bishopric of Acheloos referred to the 
whole area of the river valley with several possible settlement clusters scat- 
tered around Stratiki and modern Agrinio (see Part 3, Chapters 1 and 3). 
Historical evidence 

‘Axed@os or AvyeAdos: bishopric under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
of Nafpaktos in the Taktika by Leo VI (886—912) and until 12th c. 'AyeAocóc: 
Benjamin of Tudela (1165) wrote it had 10 Jewish families and was at two- 
days trip from Lacta, Larta, Lecat (Arta or Lefkada?) and half-a-day trip 
from AvaroAxóv. It is also mentioned by al-Idrisi. ApoOyyoc atóv 'AyeAo0v: 
mentioned in relation to the village LéAtZiwvov and a monastery of Ag. 
Triada or Pandokratoras ca. 143-1180. Pertinentia de Achelo, Achello, 
Acheloi of the Theme of Nikopolis: assigned to Venice in 1204; Michael I 
Komnenodoukas assigned to it trade privileges in 1210. Ogua "AyeA cov: the 
Monastery of Kremastos belongs to it, after 1204 (S/N 16). Bishop of 'AyeAo0 
xot "Apoc: mentioned in 1227. 

Acheloos was evidently a Middle Byzantine bishopric whose seat was 
occasionally located at Mastro. In the Late Byzantine period the area of 
Acheloos is defined by the 15th-c. Chronicle of Tocci as comprising the 
valley of Acheloos to the N of Anatolikon and Katochi; the Xeromero 
was its W border. The previous hypothesis that the seat was located at 
Ayedoxactpov — later renamed ‘AyyeAduactpo after 1204 (S/N 15) — is not 
solid, since the Komnenodoukes were never called Angeloi. Assile, Assilo, 
Acillo, Astokos are mentioned in 15th-c. Italian portulans and maps, pos- 
sibly confusing Astakos with Acheloos. 

'AxeXóoc, Aompomotapos or "Aorgoc were also the Byzantine names of a 
river, navigable since antiquity. Liutprand of Cremona crossed its mouth 
in 968. Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos (De thematibus, 8.21) considers it 
a highlight of Nikopolis: «rotapod, öv “Opnpos AxeXàov óvouátet, o0 tó Dëug 
ónepatvset ent yAUKUTYTOS TAVTA TA THY TOTALOY våuata». Byzantine geog- 
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raphers and historians (Stephanus Byzantinus, Eustathius of Thessaloniki, 
Nicephorus Vlemmydes) suggest its rises in Chalkis (S/N 54) and it dis- 
charges at Echinades Islands (S/N 106). It is also mentioned by Evlijah 
Celebi in 1668 as Ak-su and Asper. 

Date 

886-15th c. 

Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 34, p. 182; Liutprand of Cremona, 208; Benjamin of Tudela, 
Book of Travels, 62; Al-Idrisi, Geography, 407—408, 443, 444; Georgios 
Cyprios: 78, no. 1663; Nicephorus Vlemmydes, Geography, 458—468; Notitiae, 
II: 557, no. 559, and IX: 635, no. 241; Darrouzés 1981, 284, 304, 327, 363: noti- 
tiae nos. 7, 9, 10, 13; Venetian Republic, I: 470, 490, 494: no. 121 and II: 120f., 
no. 224; Partitio: 219, 263; Parthey 1967, p. 121, no. III 526, and p. 218, no. X 
618; Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters II, 26; loannis Apokaukos, Letters I, 72, 86; 
Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters III, 259, 278; Demetrios Chomatianos, 934 f., 
964-967; Chronicle of the Toccos, L. 46, 55, 2286, 2372, 2476; Pouqueville 
1825: 277; Heuzey 1860, 458;. Pétridés 1912: 308; Beneševič 1927, 36, 150 no. 3; 
Kirsten 1941, 100, note 5; Konstas 1952, 1477; Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, 
II 594, 616ff; Laurent 1954, 101-108; Papatrechas 1958, 173-177; Ahrweiler 
1960, 81, 87; Yannopoulos 1969-1970, 183-184, 193; Koder, Soustal 1981, 101- 
102 (Acheloos, Stadt), 102 (Acheloos, Fluf$); Nicol 1984, 222; Katsaros 1986, 
43-52 (lit.); Katsaros 1988, 198-201; Katsaros 1991, 324-327; Petropoulos 
1991, 114; Vocotopoulos 1992, 1; Paliouras 2004b, 503-507; Houby-Nielsen 
1998: 244—245; Papageorgiou 1998, 97 and note 2. 


S/N 2 

Site Name Aetoliko, Panagia Finikia 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?24'47"N, 21°22'14"E 

Altitude om 

Place-names Panagia Finikia, Panagia Myroudia 
Area NE bank of Messolongi Lagoon 
Settlement f. Foinikia (-1940) 

Former Community Aetoliko 

Municipality Aetoliko 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloakarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01040100 


HMGS map Messolongi 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 


Visits 11.2003 

Geomorphology On the coastline, under the site of Pleuron 
(S/N 3) 

Figures 125 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 

Church dated in 1804 according to inscription recently restored. 

Other finds 


Byzantine sculpture embedded on the W facade (Sc17-18). 

Historical evidence 

Identified by Katsaros as the place of the Mow, Iavaytag Mupodototons 
mentioned in a letter sent by John Apokaukos to the bishops ‘Aetod, 
'AxeXcov, Bobpwrtod xoi Adpayaueotov ca. 1227; his argument relied on the 
traditional place name ‘Panagia i Myroudia'. There is no other church dat- 
ing to the Byzantine period in Aetoliko. The area probably was part of the 
Middle Byzantine settlement of Anatolikon (‘AvatoAxo/NatoAxo, meaning 
‘Eastern’, see also S/N 3-4). 

Date 

nth c. (sculpture) 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V: Appendix, p. 77, no. 17, L. u—15; Katsaros 
1985, 1504-1506; Paliouras 20042, 281. 


S/N 3 

Site Name Aetoliko, Finikia, Pleuron (‘Kastro Kyra-Rinis’) 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?25'7"N, 21°24'25"E 

Altitude 354m 

Place-names Kastro Kyra-Rinis 

Area On the foot of the Pleuron, SW of Kato 
Retsina, near the E bank of the Messolongi 
Lagoon 

Settlement f. Finikia (21940), Mesokambos 

Former Community Mesokambos 

Municipality Iera Poli Messolongiou 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 


NSSG ID no. 01010111 
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HMGS map Messolongi 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Very well preserved remains of a Hellenistic 
settlement on the high range SW of Kato 
Retsina, over the coastal plain of Aetoliko. 
The acropolis is located at a very high spot 
offering oversight of SW Aetoloacarnania. 


Figures 177 
Plan 

Map 11 
Architecture 


Archaeological remains in the citadel indicate the site was inhabited in 
the Byzantine period: a large basilica was built — hypothetically on top of 
the ancient temple of Athena - at the foot of the E part of the hill, with 
spolia from the temple. Only the aisles-walls foundations have survived. 
A Byzantine chapel was later built on the abandoned basilica. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine period 

Bibliography 

Koder, Soustal 1981, 105-106 (Anatolikon); Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 104 
(Pleuron B); Antonetti 1990, 282; Paradeisis 1994, 2, 49-52; Portelanos 1998, 
I 194 (lit.); Paliouras 20044, 50. 


S/N 4 

Site Name Aetoliko, Finikia, Basilica 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?24'12"N, 21°23'55"E 
Altitude im 

Place-names Finikia, Al. Katsouri Plot 
Area E bank of Messolongi Lagoon 
Settlement f. Finikia (21940), Mesokambos 
Former Community Mesokambos 

Municipality Iera Poli Messolongiou 
Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01010111 


HMGS map Messolongi 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Very close to the coast — perhaps it once was 
on it. 

Figures 6, 126 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


An Early Byzantine three-aisled basilica with baptistery has been exca- 
vated. After the church had been abandoned the site was used as a cem- 
etery (fig. 6). 

Other finds 

Sculpture, one coin (Sc19-Sc20, N1) 

Historical evidence 

‘AvatoAtov: mentioned as a settlement from the nth c. onwards (see also 
S/N 2-3). Constantinos from ‘AvatoAimo: a fraternity member in 1048. 
Benjamin of Tudela arrived at this coastal settlement in 1165. Pertinentia 
de Natoliko: assigned to Venice in 1204. Since Anatoliko means 'Eastern' in 
Greek, I assume the placename referred to an area to the E of the course 
of Acheloos (which was the border between Aetolia and Acarnania). John 
Apokaukos in the years 1218-1230 mentioned three monasteries around 
AvatoAuxó: Ag. Asomatoi, Theotokos Myrodotousa and Theotokos Eleoussa. 
According to Evlijah Celebi 'Avoto2xó/NotoAxó was the main settlement of 
the area in 1668; it was located on an island and its inhabitants traded fish, 
grapes and a very famous sort of caviar-paste (avgotaracho). 

Date 

Early Byzantine period, uth—12th centuries 

Bibliography 

Benjamin of Tudela, Book of Travels, 35; Venetian Republic, I 471, 490: no. 121 
and II 121: no. 224; Partitio, 219, 263; Zakythinos 1951, II 195; Yannopoulos 
1969-1970, 187-188; Zafeiropoulou 1973-1974, 527—530; Nesbitt, Wiita 1975, 
368, 373, 378; Koder, Soustal 1981, 105-106 (Anatolikon), 117 (H. Asomatoi), 
270 (Theotokos Myrodotusa); Katsaros 1985, 1504-1513; Bommeljé, Doorn 
1987, 104 (Pleuron B); Paliouras 20044, 50. 


S/N 5 

Site Name Aetos* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?42'36"N, 21°5'57"E 
Altitude 43m 


Place-names 
Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
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Kastro 

At the top of a hill, 2 km to the East of Aetos, 
in Xeromero 

Aetos 

Aetos 

Medeonos 

Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Aetoloacarnania 

1170200 

Agrinio 1977 


Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology Site with impressive geography in an large 
plateau on Xeromero, at the SW corner of Mt. 
Merovigli. The fortification is built at a cross- 
ing point of many passes: from the N to the 
SE of Aetos and from Xeromero to the Ionian 
Sea via Mytikas in Kandila (see S/N 48-50). 
However, the castle does not allow oversight 
of the valley in the S-SW side of the hill, 
towards the lakes of Xeromero. 

Figures 12, 13, 29, 35, 42, 178, 219 

Plan 

Maps 9, 10, 11 

Architecture 


Extensive medieval fortifications are built on the top of the hill (max 
length from E to W is ca. 125 m, max width around 30 m. At the highest 
point there is a small keep whose S wall is better preserved (masonry is 
rubble with mortar and bricks) (fig. 12). Its E annex is a cistern. The outer 
enceinte is better preserved at the W side, yet parts are visible at the E and 
S sides (fig. 219) where two barrel-vaulted buildings (cisterns) are adjacent 
to the walls (fig. 29). The inner enceinte (citadel) includes the foundations 
of a rectangular building at the SW side, remains of walls at the S side and 
several building remains in its ENE part. The gate is located at the WNW 
edge of the hill, as here is the only relatively easy access to the top. The NE 
side of the hill is steep and unfortified. An interesting local feature is the 
open-air cisterns (called loumbes'), dug in the ground and constituting 
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almost the only means of water supply as late as 1965-1970.? The location 
has no water springs and only a handful of wells. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P20) 

Historical evidence 

‘Aetoc: bishopric under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Nafpaktos 
mentioned in the Taktika by Leo VI (886-912) and until 12th c. The name is 
Greek (meaning ‘eagle’), often given to sites of great height (i.e. the Aetos 
of the Great Palace in Constantinople at the times of Basil I).* In a list 
of Armenian bishoprics, though, the diocese is mentioned as Actepod. A 
village, ‘Avimtoywetov, and a place, uepíc «àv 'OcvvAÓv, are mentioned near 
Aetos in the 13th c. Aetos was occupied by Carlo I Tocco (early 15th c.) 
and remained a bishopric in the 16th-17th c. The nearby place-name 
Katobva is also found in Byzantine Sicily (Uggeri). 

Date 

Middle Byzantine period 

Bibliography 

Georgios Cyprios, 78, no. 1662; Notitiae, II 557, no. 558; Ioannis Apokaukos, 
Letters V, 71, 77, 169; Chronicle of the Toccos, L. 955, 968-1021, 3143; 
Conybeare 1896, 132, no. 59; Darrouzés 1981, 284, 304, 327, 363, 419: notitiae 
nos. 7, 9, 10, 13; Actes, 1283; Parthey 1967, III 525, X 617; Heuzey 1860, 358 ff; 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles, History, 1 200; Beneševič 1927, XXXVI, 150, 
no. 2; Vocotopoulos 1967, 332-333; Koder, Soustal 1981, 102-103 (Aetos); 
Papatrechas 1991, 336-338, Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I 181; Paradeissis 1994, 
70-71; Chrysos 1997b, 188-189; Uggeri 2006, 336. 


S/N 6 

Site Name Agia Sophia (f. Mokista), Ag. Sophia 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?34'46"N, 21°38'57"E 

Altitude 321m 

Place-names Cemetery (Koimitirio Agias Sophias) 

Area 3 km from NE bank of Lake Trichonida, 21 km 
ESE of Agrinio 

Settlement Agia Sophia, f. Mokista 

Former Community Mokista, Agia Sophia (1930) 

Municipality Thermo 


3 Local information (K. Tsoli, G. Maniavos). 
4 Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos, Vita Vassilii, 335, L. 1418. 
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Province Trichonidos 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01120301 

HMGS map Karpenission 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology Mountainous hinterland of the Lake Tricho- 
nida, not far from Myrtia (S/N 74). 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 


The 13th-c.-church of Ag. Sophia is built on the site of an earlier church 
of which the circular main apse foundation was found during excavation 
(Konstantios 1981c). 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Mokista: Slavic name. The site could be correlated with the ‘Motista’ (có 
xepoc Motiotys) mentioned by John Apokaukos in the 13th-c.; the Late 
Byzantine remains in the village indicate it was an important settlement 
then. 

Date 

Possibly 12th c. or earlier (the old church) [Konstantios; Paliouras | 
Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters I, 98; Lazaridis 1960, 198; Konstantios 1981a, 
270—275; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Mokista), 208; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 73; 
Portelanos 1998, A, 473-4; Paliouras 20044, 67. 


S/N 7 

Site Name Agios Georgios, Ag. Georgios 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?233.16"N, 21°32'48.61"E 
Altitude 34m 

Place-names Cemetery (Koimitirio) 

Area E of Messolongi 

Settlement Ag. Georgios 

Former Community Evinochori, Ag. Georgios (1919) 
Municipality Iera poli Messolongiou 
Province Messolongi 


Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
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NSSG ID no. 1010201 
HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 11.2003 

Geomorphology Low hill with water spring, on the W bank of 
Evinos River. 

Figures 39, 62a-b, 68a—b, 136, 137 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


The church was published by Vocotopoulos. It was built on the nave 
of an Early Byzantine basilica and later underwent several restorations 
some of which are dated to the Middle Byzantine period. More Byzantine 
remains were observed ca. 120 m NW of the church (Triantaphyllopoulos; 
Konstantios). 

Other finds 

Pottery, Early Byzantine (Paliouras) and later (P23); sculpture, Early 
Byzantine and later (Sc28-Sc31; Paliouras). 

Historical evidence 

Itwas probably a large monastery or other settlement (Triantaphyllopoulos). 
The site should be correlated with the nearby Calydon (S/N 44). Evinos' 
name is ancient; Liutprand of Cremona calls it 'Ogıðápnç (> gtd: mean- 
ing snake in Greek) possibly because of the shape of its meanders; the 
name was also used in the 15th and 17th c. though Evlijah Celebi also used 
‘Yilanli’/‘Yilantsagi’. The name survived until recent times as Piðapnç. 
Date 

Early Byzantine, 7th-13th c., Ottoman period 

Bibliography 

Liutprand of Cremona, 207; Orlandos 1952-1955, 235, fig. 190; Mastrokostas 
1963, 216; Gkouvras 1964, 100; Vocotopoulos 1967, 325-7; Vocotopoulos 1969, 
241, Yannopoulos 1969-1970,183,185; Pallas1977, 25-26; Triantaphyllopoulos 
1978, 171; Katsaros 1981b, 436—443; Koder, Soustal 1981, [Ag. Georgios (3)] 
155-6, (Ophidares) 218; Konstantios 1984b, 130-132; Vocotopoulos 1992, 
153—4, 180, 183, 203: note. 2; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 73; Sakelariou 1997, 
195; Karayani-Charalambopoulou 2003, 31-34; Paliouras 2004a, 185-187. 


S/N 8 
Site Name Agios Ilias, tower* 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?28'59.93"N, 21°17'16.83"E 
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Altitude 174m 

Place-names Profitis Ilias 

Area Between the W bank of Acheloos River and 
the NW bank the Aetoliko Lagoon 

Settlement Ag. Ilias 

Former Community Ag. Ilias 

Municipality Aetoliko 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1040201 

HMGS map Messolongion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Rocky hilltop allowing ample oversight of the 
lower course of Acheloos — from Stratos (S/N 
105) down to Katochi (S/N 51) — of Mastro 
(S/N 70), of Ligovitsi and the Lake Ozeros 
(S/N 66), the Lake Lyssimachia (S/N 15, 68), 
the Aetolian fortifications on the W foot of 
Arakynthos (S/N 13) and of the Aetoliko and 
Messolongi Lagoons and the Gulf of Patras. 

Figures 100, 181, 182, 228 

Plan 6 

Map 11 

Architecture 


On the NW plateau of the Hellenistic acropolis of Ithoria there is a 
small chapel of Ag. Ilias whose walls are covered with modern mortar 
(plan 6). A small, trapezoid, medieval tower has survived to the N of this 
chapel (figs. 100, 228).5 Portelanos and Woodhouse referred to it — or 
maybe to other remains? — as a cistern. Remains of the ancient port have 
been found in Ambelia or Petrakia, near the Taxiarches Monastery. 
Other finds 

Pottery (P24), big quantity of sea-shells 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine 


5 I thank Dr Nikolaos Kaponis for indicating to me the existence of these remains. 
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On the ancient remains: Mastrokostas 1964, 299; Woodhouse 1973, 157; 
Portelanos 1998, 130-135 (lit.) 


S/N 9 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 
Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 


Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada 
38°34'39"N, 21°23'54"E 

19m 

Litharakia 

5 km S of Agrinio, on the bank of Lake 
Lyssimachia 

Lefka, f. Bitsovos 

Agrinio 

Agrinio 

Trichonidos 

Aetoloacarnania 

1030108 

Agrinio 1977 


11.2003 
In the middle of Acheloos valley, on the S 
outskirts of the city of Agrinio, which are 
called Tavernes or Litharakia. Acheloos runs 
at about 3 km to the NW. The River Ermitsas' 
mouth (into the Lake Lyssimachia) is very 
close to the SE of the church; thus, before 
excavation, the church was buried under 
a five-meter thick layer of sticky mud com- 
posed of alluvium. 

64, (201) 


1l 


The church, known as 'Agia Triada Mavrika', has been excavated since 2002 
as part of a Project of the University of Ioannina (organized by Professor 
A. Paliouras). A detailed report of the project is forthcoming. The church 
was built over an early Byzantine building, probably a mausoleum. It had 
three Midlde-Byzantine construction phases; in the second phase it was 
a Katholikon. Several other buildings were scattered around the church — 
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now underground as shown in aerial photographs.® A grave of a monk was 
found in the narthex. 

Other finds 

Frescos (F1), pottery (P1) 

Historical evidence 

Paliouras has associated the monument with a stavropegic monastery of 
Ag. Triada at the dpotyyog AyeAwou mentioned in a note of a 1377-codex 
in Athens. 

Date 

6th c., 8th c., ioth—12th c. 

Bibliography 

Koder, Soustal 1981, 272 (Ag. Trias); Katsaros 1985, 1514; Bommeljé, Doorn 
1987, 91; Vocotopoulos 1992, 50—51; Paliouras 2004a, 172—173, 433-439. 


S/N 10 

Site Name Ambelia, Ag. Paraskevi tou Drakou 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?1338"N, 20°56'13"E 

Altitude 218 m 

Place-names Drakotrypa 

Area Mt. Gerberina, 1 km N of Arta 
Settlement Ambelia 

Former Community Ammotopos, f. Koumtzades 
Municipality Xerovouniou 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31100102 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Mountainous location with a view over 
Louros’ valley and the NW coast of the 
Ambracian Gulf. The site provides oversight 
of an ancient crossing-point from central 
Epirus to S Greece via the Ambracian Gulf. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 8 


$ Oral information by Professor A. Paliouras. 
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Architecture 

The church, published by Vocotopoulos in 1989, preserves remains of a 
water system with pipes supplying a cistern in the nearby Drakotrypa 
Cave with water coming from the church’s roof. In the cave there are a 
few — non-investigated — constructions. 

Other finds 

Pottery (unpublished) 

Historical evidence 

The name of the church is related to a myth about the large cave 
behind it. 

Date 

1050—1100 

Bibliography 

Dakaris et al. 1976, 431-6; Triantaphyllopoulos 1977, 172; Vocotopoulos 
1986, 49-59; Papadopoulou 2002a, 37-38. 


S/N u 

Site Name Ambrakia / Amvrakia 

Geographical Coordinates 

Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 

Municipality 

Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 8,9 

Architecture 

The settlement is as yet unmatched with material remains. Its name 
(Amvrakia) has survived in the S coast of the Ambracian Gulf in two 
instances: a) as the name of a lake and b) as name of a site near the NW 
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bank of that lake. The Byzantine settlement has previously been corre- 
lated with the following sites: 


1. Medieval remains at Karvassaras (ancient Limnaia, also known as 
Castle of Amfilochia, S/N 12) 

2. Remains of medieval settlement near modern Amvrakia, 4 km S of 
Amfilochia, 2 km NNW of Stanos (coordinates: 38°49'30"N, 21?09'20"E, 
HMGS map Agrinio 1977). 

3. A potential early medieval settlement at the site of Hellenistic Amvrakia, 
i.e. modern Arta (S/N 23 and 94). 


It has been here suggested (Part 3, Chapter 3 above) that Amvrakia could 
have also referred to more than one settlement clusters scattered around 
the E part of the Ambracian gulf. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

'Aupoxío: evolution of the older Aurpox(o (of the Aeolian dialect) mean- 
ing 'a place with two rocks which are hit by water and refers to the 
Hellenistic settlement below modern Arta (S/N 23). It is mentioned in 
the Life of St Barbaros, quoted by Constantine Akropolitis, as a Byzantine 
settlement ravaged/occupied by the Arabs during the reign of Michael II; 
in the 12th-13th-c. version by Acacius Savaite a hypothetical identifica- 
tion of the settlement with the place of modern Amfilochia has been 
attempted. ApBpaxta: a large decayed settlement surrounded by scat- 
tered ashlar blocks, on the coast of the Ambracian Gulf, seen by Cyriacus 
of Ancona. His description recalls the remains at Karvasaras but there is 
no indication that the settlement at the site of modern Amfilochia was 
decayed in the 15th c. It is likely that more such remains were visible at 
that time along the gulf's N coast. A 16th-c. Greek portulan mentions 
‘AuBpoxta as a port on the SE coast of the gulf; Koder and Soustal proposed 
its identification with modern Valtos. In 1668, Evlijah Celebi mentions a 
lake and a village both named 'Epnguaé. Tradition says the inhabitants of 
‘AuBpoxta were forced to move to Karvasaras by Ali Pasha and from there 
to Amfilochia. The Lake Amvrakia is also called both Rivio (from a place- 
name and village near its E bank, deriving from the slavic "ryba" - fish) 
and Stanou (from a village at the N bank deriving from the slavic “stano” 
- fence, obstacle). 

Date 

9th century, 12th-13th century until before the 15th c. 
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Cyriacus of Ancona, 31; Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros I: 408 
ff; Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros IT. ot, 45-47, 50f. Heuzey 
1860, 318—328; Delatte 1947, 205; Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, II, 615, 619, 
640; Fels 1951; Zakythinos 1960, 438—453; Hammond 1967, 139, 70; Meyer 
1969b, 668; Yannopoulos 1969-1970, 194; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Ambrakia) 
104, (Balton) 120; Tsoutsinos 2001, 27-32 (lit.); Kaponis 2008. 


S/N 12 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Amfilochia, Castle* 
38°51'23"N, 21°10'8"E 


Altitude 155 m 

Place-names Kastro, Karvassaras 

Area Citadel of ancient Limnaia, S of Amfilochia 
Settlement Amfilochia 

Former Community Amfilochia 

Municipality Amfilochia 

Province Valtou 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01060101 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology The location allows oversight of the pass 
from Aetoloacarnanian hinterland to the 
Ambracian Gulf, the NW coasts of Acarnania, 
Lefkada, and Epirus; at the same time itis near 
the border with Central Greece (see S/N 42). 
In antiquity the Lake Amvrakia must have 
extended to the foot of the Karvassaras hill. 
The irregular relief in the interior of the castle 
provides visual access to the Amfilochia bay 
and a valley to the S. 

Figures 

Plan 2 

Map 9 

Architecture 


The 450 x 270 m citadel of the ancient city-walls, published by Saraga 
(plan 2), presents medieval repairs. The latter consist of a transverse wall 
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at the N part of the enceinte, some towers at the S part and most of the 
W part of the walls, a free-standing building and five cisterns. 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 


The site has been correlated with the oth-uth c. settlement of Amvrakia 
(S/N n) and also identified as the 14th-c. Kdotpov tov BéAtou mentioned by 
Kandakouzenos and later travellers (Saraga, 207). 


Date 


14th c., Ottoman period. An earlier settlement is not out of place. 


Bibliography 


Koder, Soustal 1981, 104 (Ambrakia); Saraga 1991, 206-220, pls. 51-56; 
Paradeisis 1994, 100—105; Portelanos 1998, III 1299-1312. 


S/N 13 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 


Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 
Map 


Analipsi (f. Dervekista), Castle? 

38?29'44"N, 21°42'10"E 

571m 

Kastro, Kolymbithra, Kefalovrysso, Mana tou 
Nerou, St’ Filippa to Rema, Vrysses 

Mt. Arakynthos/Zygos, approx. 400 m from 
the village centre 

Analipsi 

Analipsi, Dervekista 

Thermo 

Trichonidos 

Aetoloacarnania 

1120601 

Karpenission 1977 


12.2003 
Analipsi is a large village in the hinterland of 
Mt. Arakynthos. The location of the hill with 
the castle dominates the Avarikos valley and 
allows easy communication with the lakes’ 
district to the W and the Nafpaktia to the E. 
The castle is built on a steep rocky hill with a 
view over the area towards Trichonida Lake. 


1l 
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Architecture 

The medieval fortifications at the top of the hill have used the fabric of 
ancient ones and surround a church (Ag. Dimitrios). Traces of other medi- 
eval buildings are seen at the hill top. Most constructions are covered by 
vegetation. Tsolodimos identified the castle as the ‘Paliokastron’ — while 
others have correlated the latter with the fortifications at Kambos (S/N 
47); he also suggested that there is a paved pass linking the fortifications 
in Analipsi and Kambos. Bommeljé/Doorn recorded a cistern of 3 x 4 m 
near Ag. Dimitrios in 1987; they also mentioned several graves containing 
Byzantine silver coins and suggested the site possibly was a Byzantine 
settlement. Not far from the castle, to the NE of Analipsi, there is a spring 
(Kefalovrysso) and water-mills. Traces of graves and a small enceinte have 
been located at Kolymbithra, near the spring, where Byzantine coins are 
also said to have been discovered. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The old name of the village, Dervekista, is Slavic and the name of the val- 
ley, Avarikos, is Avar. See also S/N 47). 

Date 

The site is possibly Byzantine but the specific periods of use cannot be 
precised. 

Bibliography 

Woodhouse 1973, 241; Toynbee 1973, 630; Tsolodimos, Dimitrakakis 1978, 
371 Leekley, Efstratiou 1980, 3; Koder, Soustal 1981, 184 (Derbekista); 
Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 76; Portelanos 1998, I 513-516, 540. 


S/N 14 

Site Name Analipsi (f. Dervekista), Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
Monastery 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?29'15"N, 21°43'36"E 

Altitude 593m 

Place-names Moni Prodromou 

Area 2.2 km ESE of the hill of the castle (S/N 13) 

Settlement Analipsi 

Former Community Analipsi, Dervekista 

Municipality Thermo 

Province Trichonidos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1120601 


HMGS map Karpenission 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology The monastery is situated in the hinterland 
of the village (see S/N 13) on the bank of a 
tributary of Evinos River. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 

The monastery, built on the site of an earlier one burnt down in the 

Ottoman period, dates in 1802. According to local tradition it was among 

the most famous and rich Aetolian monasteries; it had archives with man- 

uscripts and relics, which were looted in the 19th c. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Mow) Ipoðpópov is mentioned in a sigillion from the Patriarch to the 

Myrtia Monastery (S/N 74) as founded in the 12th c. It is a moot point 

as to whether this is the same monastery as the one in the letter, where 

Michael Choniates describes passing from Calydon bay in Aetolia on his 

way back to the Cycladic islands; Katsaros (1985, 1529-1530) correlated 

that monastery with a church located in the citadel of Calydon (S/N 44). 

See also S/N 13. 

Date 

12th c. onwards 

Bibliography 

Konstas 1964a; Tsolodimos, Dimitrakakis 1978, 374-376, 382ff; Bommeljé, 

Doorn 1987, 77 (Analipsis F); Paliouras 2004a, 250—252. 


S/N 15 

Site Name Angelokastro* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?34'22"N, 21°17'54"E 

Altitude 107 m 

Place-names Kastro, Ag. Georgios Hill, Traganoula 
Area At the village's N outskirts 
Settlement Angelokastro 

Former Community Angelokastro 

Municipality Angelokastro 


7 Michael Choniates, v. II, 333, letter no. péy’. 
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Province Messolongi 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 1020101 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 11.2003, 12.2003 

Geomorphology Conical-shaped hills in the centre of the 
Agrinio plain, 2 km E of Acheloos, to the W 
of Lake Lyssimachia. The site overlooks the 
lower course of Acheloos as well as the areas 
of Acarnania to its W. 


Figures 43, 61, 98, 99, 108, 179, 180 
Plan 3 

Map n 

Architecture 


At the site of the ancient Konopi/Arsinoi, there are medieval remains 
of fortifications and a church of Ag. Georgios (plan 3). Several graves, of 
which some could also have been medieval, have been discovered in this 
and its adjacent hill (Traganoula). The enceinte on Ag. Georgios Hill con- 
sists of two lines of walls enclosing two plateaus of different elevations and 
a total area of 1.66 km?. Limited parts of the enceinte survive at the NE, 
SE and NW sides; Portelanos thinks these were superstructures of earlier 
fortifications. At the higher plateau there is the church of Ag. Georgios; 
next to it survives a tower-like construction which must have been part 
of the citadel's outer facade, since it has a brick inscription (figs. 98, 108); 
Portelanos suggested it was a tower adjacent to a gate. Little remains of 
the walls (SW side) and a gate at the lower plateau (fig. 99). The church 
was very damaged, when photographed by Woodhouse and Lambakis in 
the turn of the 2oth c. The original building has been dated to the sec- 
ond half of the 13th c.; after collapsing in 1914 it was rebuilt in a different 
plan. Several barrel-vaulted, cist and tile-covered graves have been found 
at both Ag. Georgios and Traganoula Hills.? 


$ Papapostolou 1973, 391; oral information by locals (V. Triandafyllou, P. Karandrikas). 
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Other finds 

Pottery (P21), inscription (h) 

A tile-covered grave at Traganoula contained coarse pottery sherds and 
two metal-bands — one gold and one of copper-alloy — which remain 
unpublished. 

Historical evidence 

‘Ayyedoxaoctpo: first mentioned in 1215 and thereafter regularly in 13th— 
17th-c. texts, also under the names Gello-Castro and ‘AyyeAtxaortet. It has 
been suggested that the medieval name — which survived for the mod- 
ern settlement — derived from the hypothetical name AyeAoxacteov and 
that this site was the seat of the Acheloos bishopric (S/N 1). This hypoth- 
esis is plausible; the contra-hypothesis in literature — according to which 
Angelokastro was named by the Angeloi Komnenoi Doukes, 13th c. rulers 
of Epirus - seems unlikely since Komnenodoukes were actually not called 
Angeloi. At Rigani, near Angelokastro, there was one of the three cross- 
ing-points of Acheloos — and the most important according to Polybius; 
only two other crossing-points existed at Stratos (S/N 105) and Stamna 
(S/N 102103). In 1668, Evlijah Celebi wrote that the 'Lake of Angelokastro' 
(Atuvy tod ‘AyyeAoxdotpov — now Lake Lyssimachia) provided inhabitants 
with innumerable eels and many fish; a whole suburb of Angelokastro 
(Varossi) was established on its bank. 

Date 

13th c. (Portelanos; Paliouras), “non-Late Byzantine” (Tsouris), perhaps 
Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Stephanus Byzantinus, Ethnica, 401; Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters Ill, 273; 
Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 110, 128, 135, 202, 219; Woodhouse 1987, fig. p. 
211; Lambakis 1904, 97; Kirsten 1941, 12; Orlandos 1961a, 54-73; Yannopoulos 
1969-1970, 189-194; Meyer 1969a, 295; Papapostolou 1973, 391; Pritchett 
1980, 283; Koder, Soustal 1981, 108 (Angelokastron 2); Sfikopoulos 1981, 
161-166; Nicol 1984, 3; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 77 (lit.); Tsouris 1988, 287, 
note 469; Papatrechas 1991, 334; Paradeisis 1994, 72-73; Portelanos 1998, 
I 140-147; Priovolos 1998; Paliouras 20044, 28, 35, 37-38, 202. 


S/N 16 

Site Name Arakynthos (Zygos) Mt, Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?28'57"N, 21°23'31"E 

Altitude ca. 600m 


Place-names Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos 
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Area SW slope of Mt. Arakynthos/Zygos, 1 km NW 
of the village Ellinika, 4 km NE of the village 
Kefalovrysso, 12 km N of Messolongi 


Settlement Ellinika (f. Sivista) 
Former Community Sivista, Ellinika (1928) 
Municipality Iera Poli Messolongiou 
Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01010500 

HMGS map Messolongion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Cave at the N slope of a ravine which is cut- 
off from the W, on the steep SW slopes of 
Mt. Arakynthos. The site has a view over the 
Aetoliko Lagoon. 

Figures 5, 109 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


The cave monastery of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos is located at ca. 5om from 
the bottom of the ravine. The site, to which the access is difficult, has been 
described in detail by Paliouras. There are several — not investigated — 
caves on the slope, while traces of other buildings including a church and 
a barrel-vaulted cistern have been seen in the ravine. 

Other finds 

Frescos (F2) 

Inscriptions (12-13) 

Historical evidence 

The site has to be most probably identified with the Mow) ‘Aytov NucoAdov 
to} Kpeuactod in the episkepsis of Acheloos, mentioned by John 
Apokaukos, metropolitan of Nafpaktos (11992-1232). Apokaukos explains 
that the name (Kremastos: Gr. 'hanging) was given to the monastery 
by its founder, because of the geomorphology (steepness of the ravine). 
That founder must have been the monk Nikandros (mentioned in I2), 
who undertook some projects in this area from 990 to 1005. Katsaros 
suggested he might have been also the painter of some frescos (see I2); 
however, signatures of painters are uncommon at such an early date. In 
1172, the scribe Nikon wrote he had been living in the monastery since 
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1145 (Oxford, Christ Church, MS Wake 33: see Katsaros 1980, 367-388). 
The monastery's finances must have deteriorated by the early-13th c., 
because Apokaukos asked for the intervention of the duke of the episkep- 
sis Acheloou, Nikolaos Gorianitis — the second phase of fresco decorations 
in the cave should be dated some time before that crisis, probably in the 
mid-12th c. Paliouras suggested that Michael, donor of a fresco (see 13), 
could be Michael Komnenodoukas, founder of the 13th-c. Independent 
State of Epirus; however, such a dating of those frescos is not certain. The 
old name of the nearby village (Sivista) may be Slavic. 

Date 

970-1000 (architecture, frescos, inscription), 12th-early 13th c. (frescos, 
inscription) 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, Appendix 62-64, 172; Ioannis Apokaukos, 
Letters VI, 167-196; Demetrios Chomatianos, 964; Bersimis 1958; Konstas 
1964c; Vocotopoulos 1967, 327— 328; Archaeologos 1970a, 512; Kissas 1978; 
Katsaros 1980a, 29-30, notes 52, 54; Katsaros 1980b, 367-388; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, 212-213 (Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos); Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 82; 
Paliouras 20042, 187-196, 417. 


S/N 17 

Site Name Arakynthos (Zygos) Mt., Panagia Trimitou 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?25'41"N, 21°35'57"E 

Altitude 278 m 

Place-names Panagia Trimitou, Erimitou 

Area SE foot of Mt. Arakynthos, ca 3 km NW of the 
village Paradeissi, 16 km SE of Messolongi 

Settlement Paradeissi 

Former Community Messarista 

Municipality Makryneia 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1160803 

HMGS map Patra 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology The site is located near a small valley, at 


3 km NW of the W bank of Evinos. The access 
is difficult but the landscape is exceptional. 
The location is strategic, on the pass from 
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Analipsi/Dervekista to Galatas (ie. from 
Lake Trichonida to Varassova and the Gulf 
of Patras). The economy is almost exclusively 


pastoral. 
Figures 47, 70, 114-120a-b 
Plan 
Map n 
Architecture 


This was a small, 10th-c. monastery published by Vocotopoulos. Traces of 
the Katholikon, the enceinte and another building survive today. A new 
church was built on the site of the old one in 1902. The site is not far from 
Panaxiotissa near Gavrolimni (S/N 45), from which it is cut-off due to the 
flow of Evinos. Koder & Soustal mentioned a nearby spring. 

Other finds 

Mosaics, opus sectile (Mo, OS1), sculpture (Sci-Sci2). Vocotopoulos 
recorded 17 pieces of sculpture in total, several dating from antiquity and 
the Early Byzantine period; this led Paliouras and Megaw to suggest that 
the 10th-c. monastery was built near some ancient site and over an Early 
Byzantine religious building. 

Historical evidence 

Bommeljé/Doorn and Koder/Soustal recorded the place-name 'Panagia 
Erimitou' for this site; Vocotopoulos suggested an etymology of the name 
"Trimitou' from 'Erimitou'. If these are correct, the site may be identi- 
fied with the ‘Monastery of Hermites' (Mov?) tàv 'Epnuvóv) mentioned in 
Athens Codex 1377 in 1238: the patriarch Germanos II blessed a metochion 
of that monastery during his visit to W Greece. That monastery was at 
the village ‘Pteri’ (ywptov Qç IItépys), the abbot's name was Bartholomeus 
Sanianus, and the metochi was dedicated to the archangel Michael. This 
identification was questioned by Katsaros due to a mention in a chrys- 
sovoulon of a ‘Stylos tou Erimitou' (Zx0Aoc tod Epypitov tH tod Bodecy) in 
the Theme of Vagenetia — thus connecting the 'Moni ton Erimiton' with 
modern Epirus and the Acheron area. The modern church celebrates on 
August 23rd like the ‘Panagia Arvanitissa' — the celebration (panigyri) 
keeps the traditional pattern where the faithful sit on the earth and spend 
the night in open air. 

Date 

Early Byzantine period, 10th c. and later 

Bibliography 

Laurent 1954, 108-109; Megaw 1977, 238; Koder, Soustal 1981, 223-224 
(Panagia Erimitou); Katsaros 1985, 1528-1533; Katsaros 1991; Vocotopoulos 
1992, 29-35, 189-191, plans 11212, pls. 14-23; Paliouras 20042, 173-176. 


S/N 18 

Site Name 

Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 

Architecture 
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Arta, Ag. Theodora 

39^9'46"N, 20°59'1"E 

32m 

Agia Theodora 

Ag. Theodora Square (defined by Nikopoleos- 
Kyprou-Pelasgon St.) 

Arta 


Artaion 
Arta 
Arta 
31010101 
Arta 1977 


05.2002, 07.2005 
City centre, not far from the hill of the castle. 
50 


12 


The core of the 13th-c. church has an initial phase dated to 1050-1150; 
that building was venerated to Ag. Georgios. The area under the Late 
Byzantine portico was a Middle Byzantine cemetery. At the nearby resi- 
dential quarter of Ag. Minas (E part of the modern Ethnikis-Andistasis 
Square defined by Priovolou — Karaiskaki — Kosma tou Aetolou Streets) a 
Middle Byzantine architectural sculpture has been found. 

Other finds 

Ag. Theodora: reused Middle Byzantine sculpture (Table 11), unpublished 
glazed and plain pottery from excavation. 

Ag. Minas: 12th-c. capital (Table 11) 

Historical evidence 

Monastery of Ag. Geogrios. 

Date 

10th-12th c. (architecture, sculpture), Late Byzantine period 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 88-104; Koder, Soustal 1981, 114 (Arta); Karantzeni 1987, 315; 
Papadopoulou 1992a, 387; Laskaris 2000, 118—119; Tsoutsinos 2001, 223-224; 
Yiannelos 2001, 31; Papadopoulou 2002a, 45-55; Papadimitriou 2004, 56; 
Vanderheyde 2005, 35, no. 36, fig. 33. 
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S/N 19 
Site Name 
Geographical Coordinates 
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Arta, Ag. Mercurios 
39°9'59'N, 20°59'0"E 


Altitude 27m 

Place-names Metropoli 

Area On the Ring Road, close to the castle 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 05.2002, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Low hill close to the hill of the castle, inside 
the ancient city walls. 

Figures 212 

Plan 

Map 12 

Architecture 


Excavations at the SW slope of the hill revealed medieval buildings but 
the research remained incomplete. It has been suggested this was the site 
of the Byzantine bishop’s palace. Many Middle Byzantine sculptures have 
been reused in the church of Ag. Mercurios. 

Other finds 

Marble icon, liturgical vessel and architectural sculptures (Ag. Mercurios’ 
basement, see Table 11) 

Overstruck lead-seal (from the excavation, Se1) 

Historical evidence 

According to local tradition this hill became an island when Arachthos 
flooded. All pre-existing buildings on the hill were demolished in 1726, 
when the new Metropolitan church and buildings were built. The resi- 
dential quarters near the site were called Perilifti (>Perivleptou) because 
of a church of Perivleptos to the S of Ag. Mercurios (S/N 34), which later 
became the Mosque of Beys (Tapi tv Mnendwv) [Tsoutsinos]. See also 
S/N 23. 

Date 

nth-iath c. (sculpture), end of 12th-beginning of 13th c. (lead-seal), later 
periods 
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Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 176—177; Andreou 1977, 153; Triantaphyllopoulos 1977, 167, 
note 45; Papadopoulou 1992a, 382; Tsoutsinos 2001, 225-226; Papadopoulou 
2002a, 19, fig. 10; Papadopoulou 2005, 283-302; Koltsida-Makre 1990. 


S/N 20 

Site Name Arta, Ag. Vassilios 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'46"N, 20°59'5"E 
Altitude 30m 

Place-names Agios Vassilios 
Area Junction of Vassileos Pyrou and F. Manolaki St. 
Settlement Arta 

Former Community B 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 05.2002, 07.2005 

Geomorphology At the city centre, not far from the hill of the 
castle. 

Figures 131 

Plan 

Map 12 

Architecture 

The church is a 13th c. building. 

Other finds 


Earlier sculpture reused in the E facade (Sc23) 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23 

Date 

Perhaps 8th-nth c. (only the sculpture), Late Byzantine period (church) 
Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 115-130; Koder, Soustal 1981, 114 (Arta); Papadopoulou 
20024, 128. 


S/N 21 
Site Name Arta, Agiou Vassiliou St. 


398 


Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 
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39°9'48"N, 20°59'2"E 

30m 

Kourtis Plot 

Ag. Vassiliou St., in the city centre 
Arta 


Artaion 
Arta 
Arta 
31010101 
Arta 1977 


In the lowland of the city centre, close to the 
hill of the castle (S/N 23) and Ag. Vassilios 
(S/N 20). 

160 


12 


The excavation of the plot brought to light Byzantine pottery in a strata 
largely disturbed by later settlement. 


Other finds 
Pottery (P2) 
Historical evidence 
See S/N 23. 

Date 

Perhaps 12th c. 
Bibliography 


Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 460. 


S/N 22 

Site Name 

Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 


Arta, ancient Small Theatre (Mikro Theatro) 
39^9'40"N, 20°59'1"E 
36m 


Ag. Konstandinou St., city center 
Arta 
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Former Community 


Municipality Artaion 
Province Arta 
Prefecture Arta 
NSSG ID no. 31010101 
HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 05.2002 

Geomorphology The site is in the city centre, between the cas- 
tle (S/N 23) and Parigoritissa (S/N 33), aligned 
with Ag. Vassilios (S/N 20) and Ag. Theodora 


(S/N 18). 
Figures 160 
Plan 
Maps 8, 12 
Architecture 


The excavation of the Hellenistic theatre revealed habitation of the 
Byzantine period; the relevant strata were disturbed by Post-Byzantine 
houses and modern pottery. 

Other finds 

Local pottery dating perhaps in the 12th century (P2). 

Historical evidence 

Seraphim Xenopoulos mentioned a Byzantine church (Ag. Ioannis 
Theologos) across the theatre. See also S/N 23. 

Date 

Byzantine, perhaps 12th c. (pottery), later periods 

Bibliography 

Andreou 1983, 9-23; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 460; Xenopoulos 
1884, 139—140; Papadimitriou 2004, 81. 


S/N 23 

Site Name Arta, Castle 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'56"N, 20°59'14"E 

Altitude 39m 

Place-names Kastro 

Area Hill near the city centre, 13 km N of the 


Ambracian coast 
Settlement Arta 
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Former Community 


Municipality Artaion 
Province Arta 
Prefecture Arta 
NSSG ID no. 31010101 
HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 05.2002, 07.2005 

Geomorphology The site is on a low hill at the NW edge of 
a hilly area on the W slope of a mountain 
which is enclosed by Arachthos by three 
sides so that the site is surrounded by water 
from the N, W, SW. 


Figures 16, 51e, 57, 90, 91, 104, 127-129, 230 
Plan 4 

Maps 8, 12 

Architecture 


The site consists of a fortification with several medieval construction phases 
and few remains of other buildings (plan 4). The medieval fortification reused 
the fabric of and material from the fortification of the ancient settlement 
located at the same site, the ‘lower city’ of Amvrakia. The enceinte measures 
ca 280 x 175 m and has been published by Orlandos and Papadopoulou. Its 
initial medieval phase has been dated in the 13th c. by Orlandos, Koder/ 
Soustal and Triantaphyllopoulos. However, a Middle Byzantine phase is 
very probable, as discussed in Part 2 above; evidence endorsing this argu- 
ment are: a) the rubble and brick masonry used in the E and N part of the 
walls, which was concealed by later mortars (Orlandos and figs. 90-91), 
and b) the brickwork pattern at ‘Alichniotissa’ (W part of the walls, fig. 57) 
which dates to ca. 1000 up to the 12th c. The citadel (Akropoli, Kastraki or 
IcKale), located at the SW part of the castle, consists of Ottoman buildings 
in which several Middle Byzantine sculptures have been reused (see below). 
The N tower is probably Byzantine. Xenopoulos also mentioned a church of 
unspecified date on this site. Towards the E side of the castle, near the old 
Xenia Hotel, there are traces of a Byzantine secular building and adjacent 
church. It has been thought to be the palace of the Komnenodoukes, rulers 
of the 13th c. Independent State of Epirus, by Orlandos and Koder/Soustal. 
However, this seems to be a speculation as no reasoning for such a hypoth- 
esis lies in existing evidence. 
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Other finds 

Pieces of 10th—-12th c. sculpture have been reused in the citadel (Scz1- 
Sc22). Middle Byzantine sculpture, pottery and coinage have also been 
randomly discovered in several points in the vicinity of the castle and the 
city of Arta (see $c23-24 and Table n; P2; N7-N17). 

Historical evidence 

The mention of the name of the ancient settlement in the place of mod- 
ern Arta ('Aupoucto/'Aurpoxia) in gth-c. texts has troubled the researchers 
who tried to correlate it with material remains (see S/N u). Kaponis and 
Trombley suggested that this mention must have referred to a sizeable 
gth-c. settlement in the place of modern Arta. 

The etymology of the name "Apta is under debate. Suggestions for a 
Prohellenic, ancient Greek, Slavic or Albanic origin have been set forth 
(see Moutsopoulos 2002, 22-23). Possible origins are the Slavic words 
“arda” (= irrigated valley)? or “balto” (= marshes [Delopoulos]) or the Latin 
‘artus a -um' (= narrow, with a geographical meaning of a marine nar- 
row channel, found as a place name elsewhere in the Western Balkans 
[Tsoutsinos]). "Apta first appeared in the sources, when it was sieged 
by the Norman, Bohemund, in 1082 and 1131. A bishop of Arta, Vassilios, 
was first mentioned in 1157; however the diocese is not recorded in the 
Notitiae Episcopatuum. Lacta/Larta, mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela in 
1165, might have been Arta but its confusion with Lefkada (Lecat) is more 
likely, since the latter was on the sea-route to the West. Before the end of 
the 12th c. Arta replaced Nafpaktos as the capital of Nikopolis. In 1204, the 
episkepsis of Arta (pertinentia de Arta/de Larta) was assigned to Venice. 
Two villages with Slavic names were under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Arta in 1235: Planikovista and Dovrolista (ITAavixoBicta, AoBedAtota). In 
the Late Byzantine period it became the regional capital which it remained 
up to the 15th c. In the 15th c. Cyriacus of Ancona mentioned that the 
Castle of Arta had gates and Jews lived in it. He most probably referred 
to an outer enceinte than the current castle: that could be the Hellenistic 
walls which had survived at the SE part of the city up to modern times 
and whose gates were visible near the Faneromeni Monastery. In the 16th 
c., Evlijah Celebi counted "forty houses in the castle near the mosque": 
the castle was obviously that outer enceinte, since the current castle does 
not have room for forty houses while there is no historical or traditional 


9 Ch. Soulis, Newspaper Epirotikon Vima, no. 126/ 1931 in: Tsoutsinos 2001: 17. 
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mention of a mosque inside it. Outside the castle there was the market: 
in Late Byzantine texts it is called Emborio ('Europtó) and is described in 
the later Chronicle of Tocci as an unfortified settlement. 

Arachthos was a navigable river communicating with the Ionian Sea 
through the harbours in the Ambracian Gulf: Phidokastro (S/N 94) and 
later Salaora/Salagora (Papadopoulou 2002a; Papageorgiou 1982); in 1436 
Cyriacus of Ancona went with Carlo II Tocco to the Ambracian Gulf via 
Arachthos. 

Date 

10th-12th century and later periods 

Papadopoulou believes the Hellenistic fortifications were still in use in the 
12th c. and that the castle is of Late Byzantine construction. 

Bibliography 

Benjamin of Tudela, Book of Travels, 34-35, 49; Venetian Republic, I 470, 
490 (no. 121) II 121 (no. 224); Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopoulos, 140, 
180; Xenopoulos 1884, 145; Sakelion 1890, 317ff; Dendias 1931; Orlandos 
1936, 151-152; Zakythinos 1951, 194-205; Delopoulos 1977, 163-177; 
Triantaphyllopoulos 1977, 161; Idem 1978, 198-199; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
113—115, 143, 239 (Arta); Papageorgiou 1982, 51; Nicol 1984, 72, 186-188, 199, 
201ff., 211ff., 220; Moutsopoulos 1990, 41; Idem 1992a, 412-430, mainly 414 
(fig.); Paradeisis 1994, 2, 121-126; Prinzing 1997a, 189, 194; Papadopoulou 
2002a, 105-113; Papadimitriou 2004, 38; Kaponis 2008 


S/N 24 
Site Name Arta, Highway E951 (Ethniki Hodos Arta — 
Ioannina) — Arachthou St. 


Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'39"N, 20°58'51"E 


Altitude 20m 

Place-names Bandalouka and Christoyorgou Plots 
Area At the SW edge of the city 
Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


At the lowland near the bank of Arachthos. 
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Figures 160, 161d-g 
Plan 

Maps 8, 12 
Architecture 


The two nearby plots were excavated by the Archaeological Service. In the 
Bandalouka Plot part of a Byzantine settlement was revealed in a strata 
largely disturbed by later habitation. At Christoyorgou Plot Byzantine 
graves and two pottery kilns with their pits were found. Another part of 
this cemetery was found in the nearby Zikou Plot, Komenou Ave. (S/N 26). 
Several Byzantine tombs discovered in this area but there is no dating. 
Other finds 

Bandalouka Plot: Pottery local and imported, perhaps partly dated in the 
12th c. (P2), a coin (N9). Christoyorgou Plot: Near the burials: glazed pot- 
tery sherds, glass objects, ancient and Byzantine coins. 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine, 1195-1203 (coin), later periods 

Bibliography 

Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 460; Laskaris 2000, 203. 


S/N 25 

Site Name Arta, Kato Panagia 
Geographical Coordinates 39°8'41"N, 20?59'20"E 
Altitude 20m 

Place-names 

Area Modern monastery of Kato Panagia 
Settlement Arta 

Former Community - 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31130502 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 05.2002 

Geomorphology At the foot of the Peranthi Hill, on the E bank 
of Arachthos. 
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Figures 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 

Traces of a Middle Byzantine building have been recently discovered 
under the 13th-c. Katholikon. It was damaged by some earthquake and 
had several construction phases. The Middle Byzantine sculpture reused 
on the 13th-c. church comes most probably from that building. It is a moot 
point as to whether some architectural sculptures of gypsum (pieces of 
sanctuary closure), published by Papadopoulou (2001b, 356-358, 362: 
no. 15, 16 and maybe also 17-20, figs. 23-28, 41-42) come from the Middle- 
or from the Late Byzantine church. In 1946 another church - similar to 
Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias (S/N 56) — was found at a 5oom distance from the 
monastery (Papadopoulou 1992a, 389, note 86, and 394, plan). 

Other finds 

Pottery (unpublished), sculpture (Table 11) 

Historical evidence 

The site could be identified as the Timios Stavros Monastery, which 
existed in a village near Arta before 1229 (Orlandos). 

Date 

Before the mid-13th c. (architecture), nth-izth c. (sculpture), Late 
Byzantine period 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 70-87; Koder, Soustal 1981, 223 (Panagia); Papadopoulou 
1992a; Papadopoulou 2001b; Papadopoulou 2002a, 91-104; Foundas 2005. 


S/N 26 

Site Name Arta, Komenou Avenue 

Geographical Coordinates 39°9'16.11"N, 20°58'57.82"E 

Altitude 22m 

Place-names Charitou-Manara-, Seryani-, Tachou-Muller-, 
Kostadima-, Zikou- Plots 

Area At the end of the avenue towards the out- 
skirts of the city, close to the Highway E951 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 


HMGS map Arta 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology At the lowlands, not far from the bank of 
Arachthos in the SW part of the city, on a 
Hellenistic cemetery site 


Figures 21, 22, 23, 160 
Plan 

Maps 8, 12 
Architecture 


Extensive Byzantine material remains were found in several excavations. 
A cemetery was excavated in the Zikou Plot; where the construction of 
the lowest burials had caused a destruction of the walls and pavement 
of two houses. In the same plot two pits contained abundant pottery. 
A chapel with annexes and another part of cemetery came to light in 
Charitou-Manara Plot; the chapel was dated by Tsouris after the 13th c. 
but the cemetery was earlier. At a 60 m distance, in the Seryani Plot, a 
Late Byzantine house with traces of earlier — probably Middle Byzantine — 
habitation was excavated. In the Tachou-Muller Plot two Byzantine 
houses were founded on a stratum with fire residues. In Kostadima Plot 
a four-phase — partly Byzantine — road and a building complex were dis- 
covered. 

Other finds 

Zikou Plot: 12th-14th c. plain and glazed pottery (P2) 

Charitou-Manara and adjacent plots: glazed pottery (P2) 

Seryani Plot: glazed pottery (P2), glass objects (G1), metalwork (M2), 318 
coins (unpublished). 

Tachou-Muller Plot: plain and glazed pottery (P2), 130 bronze coins, glass 
objects (G1), metalwork (M2) (most of them unpublished). 

Kostadima plot: plain and glazed pottery (P2), some scyphate and 22 
bronze coins, metalwork (M2) (unpublished). 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23, 27-28. Current evidence so far indicates that here there was a 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine settlement. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 
suggested these sites were located outside the Byzantine town; in my 
opinion that is unlikely since that town had a flexible pattern (see Part 3, 
chapters 1 and 3). As the Byzantine road found at Kostadima plot kept 
exactly the line of the older Hellenistic one, Papadimitriou assumed that 
Byzantine inhabitants perhaps preserved the ancient grid. 

Date 

Probable Middle Byzantine phase, Late Byzantine and later periods 
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Bibliography 

Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 462; Papadopoulou 1988b, 331-334; 
Papadopoulou 1989b, 291-293; Papadopoulou 1992a, 384; Tsouris 1992; 
Papadopoulou 2002a, 19; Papadopoulou 2002b; Papadimitriou 2004, 20. 


S/N 27 

Site Name Arta, Komenou Avenue - Mourganas Street 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'23"N, 20°58'56"E 

Altitude 23m 

Place-names Spai-Yanaki Plot 

Area Junction of Komenou Avenue and Mourganas 
Street 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Not very far from the centre, towards the SW 
part of the city, close to Parigoritissa 

Figures 24 

Plan 

Map 12 

Architecture 


Remains of a Byzantine house came to light during rescue excavation - it 
could be related to the building found at Mourganas St. (S/N 28). 

Other finds 

Pottery (P2), coins (N9-10), glass artifacts (G1), metalwork (M2). 
Historical evidence 

See S/N 23, 26, 28. 

Date 

Possible Middle Byzantine phase; late 12th-13th c. and later (Tsouris) 
Bibliography 

Tsouris 1992; Papadopoulou 1992a: 383. 


S/N 28 

Site Name 
Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Maps 
Architecture 
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Arta, Mourganas Street 
39°9'23"N, 20?58'58"E 
27m 


Mourganas St. 
Arta 


Artaion 
Arta 
Arta 
31010101 
Arta 1977 


Not very far from the centre, towards the SW 
part of the city, close to Parigoritissa 


8, 12 


Remains of a Byzantine house came to light during rescue excavation and 
could be related to the building found at the nearby Spai-Yanaki Plot (at 
the junction of Komenou Ave. and Mourganas St., S/N 27). 


Other finds 


Glazed pottery and coins (unpublished) 


Historical evidence 
See S/N 23, 24, 26-27. 
Date 


Possible Middle Byzantine phase, late 12th-13th c. and later 


Bibliography 


Papadopoulou 1992b, 326-328. 


S/N 29 

Site Name 

Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 


Arta, New Bridge, church 
39°8'51'"N, 20°58'42"E 
14? m 


At a 500 m distance from the New Bridge 
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Settlement Arta 
Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 
Province Arta 
Prefecture Arta 
NSSG ID no. 31010101 
HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology On the W bank of Arachthos 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 8, 12 

Architecture 

A random, underwater find — now lost — was a church located by the W 
bank of Arachthos. 


Other finds 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine period (based on the description of its archi- 

tecture) 

Bibliography 

Papadopoulou 1984 

S/N 30 

Site Name Arta, Old Bridge, Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'11.02"N, 20°57'50.36"E 

Altitude 18 m 

Place-names Top-Alti, Ergatikes Katikies 

Area Top-Alti/Ergatikes Katikies quarter to the W 
of the city, to the W of Arachthos not far from 
the Old Bridge 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 


NSSG ID no. 
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HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the middle of a thick strata of alluvial 
deposits caused by Arachthos 

Figures 54 

Plan 1 

Map 8 

Architecture 


The church has two Middle Byzantine phases. An excavation by 
Vocotopoulos revealed an interesting stratigraphy and small finds, dis- 
cussed in previous chapters. 

Other finds 

Coins (Ni1-N17) 

Pottery, metalwork and fragments of glass artifacts (unpublished) 
Historical evidence 

The Turkish name ‘Top Alti’ means the area within the range of a fire 
arm shot from the Castle — i.e. this area was on the borderline yet under 
protection. In the Ottoman period there were no ciflik in Top-Alti, by con- 
trast to the rest of Arta plain; instead the area was divided into small-scale 
properties belonging equally to Greeks, Turks and Jews (Tsoutsinos). See 
also S/N 23. 

Date 

850-900 (initial construction), ca. 1000-1200 (restoration) 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1922a, 3-6; Orlandos 1936, 15-130; Vocotopoulos 1972b, 460- 
463; Koder, Soustal 1981, us (Arta); Pallas 1971b, 275, 278; Gkioles 1987, 
64-66; Vocotopoulos 1992, 45-49, 183-185; Papadopoulou 1992b, 387; 
Papadopoulou 2002a, 33-37. 


S/N 31 

Site Name Arta, Panagia Kassopitra 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'43.20"N, 20°59'16.00"E 

Altitude 37m 

Place-names 

Area At the junction of Kassopitras and Koleti St. 
in the city centre 

Settlement Arta 


Former Community 
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Municipality Artaion 
Province Arta 
Prefecture Arta 
NSSG ID no. 31010101 
HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 05.2002, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Under the hill of the castle, in the commer- 
cial centre of the modern city 

Figures 132 

Plan 

Maps 8, 12 

Architecture 


The church is post-Byzantine. A Byzantine sculpture (large closure slab? 
[Orlandos]) was reused to decorate the W facade, to the right of the main 
entrance. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Sc24) 

Historical evidence 

Local tradition mentions a “big church with many marbles” on this site, 
whose name comes from the Virgin Kassopaia worshiped in Corfu. This 
link is an interesting detail given the relationship between the 5th—6th-c. 
Evroia (identified with modern Glyky, in Thesprotia to the NW of Arta) 
and the Fort of Kassiopi in Corfu (known from three letters of bishops). 
The inhabitants of Evroia seem to have moved to Kassiopi during the 
Slavic invasions of the year 603/4 under the guidance by their bishop; they 
brought with them the relics of their protector, St Donatus. The aforemen- 
tioned letters do not allow understanding if the inhabitants returned to 
Evroia after the invasions had finished. However, they had already negoti- 
ated with the bishop of Corfu that, when they returned to their homeland, 
they would bring back with them the relics. 

One hypothesis might be that they might have returned to Evroia, 
found new - Slav - settlers and decided to found a new settlement in 
Arta, which was not previously densely inhabited and whose location 
was advantageous (secure, with ample building material). On the other 
hand, the name 'Kassopitra' is definitely not an adequate proof for the 
inhabitants of Evroia having come from Kassiopi to Arta, after the danger 
had passed; however, it definitely indicates a connection between the two 
settlements. Obviously some of those inhabitants of Evroia returned to 
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Epirus and brought with them the worship of Virgin Kassopaia/Kassopitra. 
Some of them or of their descendants probably ended up in Arta and took 
on that worship by constructing this church. In my opinion ( judging from 
the size and quality of the sculpture) that monument’s size, quality and 
early date suggest a rather close link between the founders of the settle- 
ment in Arta and the worship of Virgin Kassopitra — regardless if they had 
come directly from Kassiopi or from some intermediate settlement. See 
also S/N 23 and Part 1, Chapter 2.IV. 

Date 

10th or first half of the uth century (sculpture and old church) 
Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 179, fig. 9; Follieri 1996; Chrysos 1997b, 183; Tsoutsinos 
2001, 215. 


S/N 32 

Site Name Arta, Panda-Kopsia, Ag. Nikolaos 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'2.22"N, 20°57'29.34"E 

Altitude 16 m 

Place-names Panda-Kopsia 

Area Quarter Top-Alti/Ergatikes Katikies, 1 km SW 
of Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra (S/N 30) 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the centre of the Arachthos alluvial plain 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


The initial phase of this small church dates in the Middle Byzantine 
period. The N and the W walls were restored in 1904 according to a marble 
inscription on the W facade. 
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Other finds 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23 and S/N 30. 

Date 

gth or 10th century (architecture) 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1972b, 465; Koder, Soustal 1981, 115 (Arta). 


S/N 33 

Site Name Arta, Parigoritissa 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'31"N, 20°59'0"E 

Altitude 36m 

Place-names Parigoritissa 

Area In the square defined by  Parigoritras-, 
Vassileos Konstandinou-, Zalongou- and 
Tzoumerkon- St. 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 05.2002, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Western slope of the Peranthi Hill, to the S of 
the city’s commercial centre 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 8, 12 

Architecture 


Excavations confirmed the site was in use even before the erection 
of the Late Byzantine church (Theis). In the SW corner of the church 
there is a square opening leading to a corridor leading below the church 
floor (Papadopoulou). The chapel, which is adjacent to the SW cor- 
ner of the church, was used as a cemetery after the latter was erected 
(Papadopoulou). 

Other finds 

A Collection of Byzantine sculpture from the area is hosted within the 
former monastic facilities (Table 1). 
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Historical evidence 

The site is not mentioned in Byzantine texts. See S/N 23. 

Date 

nth-i2th centuries (the chapel [Orlandos; Papadopoulou]), Late Byzantine 
period 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1963, 22-23; Koder, Soustal 1981, u4-u5 (Arta); Theis 1991 
Papadopoulou 1992a, 388-389; Papadopoulou 20022, 131-161. 


S/N 34 

Site Name Arta, ` Perivleptos Monastery (Mov) 
IlepifAérov) 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'56"N, 20°59'3"E 

Altitude 27m 

Place-names Lofos Metropolis (Cathedral Hill) 

Area Probably at the junction of Ignatiou 
Mitropolitou St. and the Ring Road 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 05.2002 

Geomorphology S part of a low hill 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 12 

Architecture 


Papadopoulou's association of the historical monastery's location with 
this hill (see Ag. Mercurios, S/N 19) seems very plausible given the tradi- 
tional name ‘Perilifti’ for the adjacent residential quarter (see below). 
Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The monastery (Mou Osotóxou IlepiBAemtov) in Arta is mentioned in 
two letters of John Apokaukos: once he was hosted in the monastery 
and another time a Synod took place there (in the year 1222). Therefore 
the monastery dates in the early 13th century. Traditionally the quarter 
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around the the Metropolitan church of Ag. Mercurios was called ‘Perilifti’, 
a corrupted version of ‘Perivleptos’, because there was a church with that 
name in the area. The Mosque of Beys (Tapi zën Mzendwv) was later built 
on the site of that church, at the junction of Ignatiou Mitropolitou St. and 
the Ring Road, to the S of Ag. Mercurios (Tsoutsinos; Papadimitriou). 
Date 

If some of the sculpture reused or stored in Ag. Mercurios originated from 
that monastery, then the latter must have dated even before the 13th 
century. 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters II, 10f, 13, 17, 20-24, 26, 28; Ioannis Apokaukos, 
Letters III, 250, 269, 273f, 278f, 283f; Nicol 1984, 72, 186—188, 199, 201f; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, us (Arta); Tsoutsinos 2001, 226; Papadopoulou 2002a, 19; 
Papadopoulou 2003, 86; Papadimitriou 2004, 89; Papadopoulou 2005, 
283-302. 


S/N 35 

Site Name Arta, Synagogue ‘Greka’ (Luvaywyy «I'xpéxa») * 

Geographical Coordinates 39°9'51"N, 20°59'15"E 

Altitude 34m 

Place-names Papadimitriou Plot 

Area Hill at 100 m distance from the entrance to the 
castle, very close to the Horologio Square. 

Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology See S/N 16 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 8, 12 

Architecture 


The building of Synagogue ‘Greka’ was destroyed during the Second World 
War. Papadopoulou suggested it was built in the 12th c. A 6.30 m deep 
pit discovered during excavation in the Papadimitriou Plot was dated to 
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between the Byzantine and the modern period judging from the pottery 
it contained. 

Other finds 

Pottery from the pit (P2) 

Historical evidence 

‘Greka’ was the older of the two synagogues in Arta and was founded by the 
Romaniotes ‘Grekoi’ Jews who settled in Arta in the 12th c. (Papadopoulou). 
Benjamin of Tudela passed from a settlement with 100 Jews in 1165; he 
called it Lacta. It has been suggested this was either Arta (because it was 
called Larta in 1204, see S/N 23) or Lefkada (which is found in texts as 
Lecat, see S/N 62). The second alternative is more plausible for various 
reasons (see S/N 62) and mostly because Arta was not really on the sea 
route to the West. Nevertheless, Arta cannot be excluded either given the 
historical evidence for Jewish communities living there in the 12th c. (see 
also Part 1, Chapter 2.IV). Later evidence on the Jewish quarters of Arta 
dates in the 15th c., when a second synagogue - called Poulieza — was 
built by Jews coming from S Italy. Cyriacus of Ancona, who navigated the 
Arachthos with Carlo II Tocco in 1436 and arrived at the Ambracian Gulf, 
wrote that Jews lived in the Castle of Arta. Even later the Jewish quarters 
extended between the Amvrakias-/Tzavela- St. and the northern parts of 
Palama-/Makriyani/Filelinon St. (Papadimitriou); and that is in fact the 
neighbourhood around the Byzantine pit at Papadimitriou Plot. 

Date 

Perhaps 12th c. or later 

Bibliography 

Benjamin of Tudela, Book of Travels, 34-35, 49; Papadopoulou 1992a, 390, 
note 32; Papadopoulou 20022, 19, 105; Papadimitriou 2004, 65. 


S/N 36 

Site Name Arta, Vassileos Pyrou Street 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'48"N, 20°59'2"E 
Altitude 30m 

Place-names Bakayani-Yoti Plots 

Area Vassileos Pyrou St. in the city centre 
Settlement Arta 

Former Community 

Municipality Artaion 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31010101 


HMGS map Arta 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Location at the foot of the hill of the castle 
Figures 160, 161a—d 

Plan 

Map 12 

Architecture 


The excavation of the plot revealed an extensive Byzantine cemetery 
over an archaic temple (Laskaris). The stratum on which the cemetery 
was founded contained ancient and Byzantine (plain and glazed) pottery; 
the dating of the latter provides a terminus post quem for the cemetery 
(Vocotopoulou; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou); the terminus ante quem is 
set by 13th-c. coins found at the highest stratum. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P2), coins (N7-N8) 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 23 

Date 

nth-i2th c. and 13th c. (pottery, coins) 

Bibliography 

Karamessini-Oikonomidou 1969, 248; Vocotopoulou 1967, 342; Vocoto- 
poulou 1975, 210-211; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 458-460; Papado- 
poulou 1992a, 387; Laskaris 2000, 202, note 452. 


S/N 37 

Site Name Astakos, Castle 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?3337"N, 21°5'29"E 

Altitude 68-105 m 

Place-names Grava/Graves, Dragamesto, Kastra, Tou Tafou, 
Kastro Astakou 

Area Hill between Astakos and Karajskaki, at ca. 
2 km N of Astakos, near the Ionian coast 

Settlement Astakos 

Former Community Astakos 

Municipality Astakos 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1110101 


HMGS map Agrinion 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 08.2001, 12.2003, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Large, steep and flat hill whose top is a natu- 
ral ‘terrace’ allowing ample oversight of the 
Astakos Gulf. The hill top is inaccessible 
from the E and W; the main access is at the 
N side, where there is also a water spring. The 
road from the port towards the Acarnanian 
hinterland, to the N, passes from the foot of 
the NW side of the hill, in which side there is 
another, harder access to the top protected 
by a Byzantine tower. 


Figures 69, 86 
Plan 5 
Map 11 
Architecture 


This extensive archaeological site has material remains dated from antiq- 
uity to the medieval period (plan 5). It has been identified with the citadel 
of ancient Astakos.!° Medieval remains consist of fortifications, churches 
and secular buildings. Ancient wells and cisterns in and around the medi- 
eval enceinte must have also been used in medieval times. 

The 47.6 km? medieval enceinte used the fabric of the N part of the 
ancient one and material from several ancient buildings; a new wall to the 
N of the ancient transverse wall became the outer wall of the Byzantine 
enceinte and was reinforced by five towers (fig. 86a).! The enceinte runs 
along the S and W sides of the hill while the E side is only naturally for- 
tified (fig. 86b). The main arched entrance gate, at the W part of the S 
side of the enceinte, probably remained in use in Byzantine times since a 
room adjacent to the gate was later repaired in brick masonry. Remains 
of three churches and several secular buildings survive in the enceinte. 
Church ‘A’ (‘Basilica in Grava Astakou' in previous literature, fig. 69) has 


10 Scylax, Periplous, 34, p. 182; Portelanos 1998, III 1316-1327. Leake (1809) identified 
ancient Astakos with modern Platygialos and Grava with ancient Krithoti. Heuzey (1831— 
1922) was the first one to identify Grava with ancient Astakos on the basis of a stamped tile; 
for the relevant discussion see Papageorgiou 1998, 98. 

11 Heuzey 1860, 419f; Dimitrakopoulos 1970, 8, 12-20; Vocotopoulos 1972b, 441; Benton 
1931-1932, 243-245; Koder, Soustal 1981, 144; Papageorgiou 1998, 108f; Visit. In contrast Por- 
telanos (1998, 1321) and Dimitrakopoulos (1970, 13) suggest the Byzantine transverse wall 
was built directly on the ancient one. 
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been published by Vocotopoulos; according to local tradition it was ven- 
erated to the Virgin or to St Catherine (Dimitrakopoulos; Papageorgiou). 
Of Church ‘P’, lying about 40m E of Church ‘A’, only the foundations sur- 
vive; it measured 10 x gm and was built on a free-cross (Papageorgiou) or 
cross-vaulted (Dimitrakopoulos) plan using spolia (undated). Church T’ 
lies about 75 m N of Church ‘B’; it is an undated, 7.80 x 5.20 m-sized basil- 
ica built with rubble, tile-fragments, one spolium and mortar. Building 'A' 
was a very large construction (more than 40 x 25 m with 4 m-high walls) 
adjacent to the N part of the enceinte, of unspecified date and use. Several 
remains of smaller secular buildings (houses?) are Byzantine or later. 

Medieval buildings are also scattered around the enceinte. Church 
‘A’, a 6 X 4.75 m building of spolia, rubble and mortar, was venerated to 
St Kyriaki. Church 'E' was built beside the water spring in spolia and 
venerated to St Constantine (Dimitrakopoulos 1970, 28); this might be the 
'church in Dermatis property' (Konstantios 1981c, 40). Some graves have 
been discovered in Agrela (to the W of the castle, across the Kasteli) and 
further to the N near the Somboleika. Remains of ancient, medieval and 
modern buildings are also seen on the Kasteli hilltop at short distance to 
the S of the castle: the medieval remains consist of a small fort allowing 
oversight of the bay, harbour and entire valley of Astakos. 

In Ag. Varvara and Mega Pigadi (a little further to the NE of the cas- 
tle, towards Vassilopoulo/f. Karajskaki) a large complex (church and 
other buildings, graves and sculpture) were discovered (Konstantios; 
Konstantios, Kefallonitou). There is no accurate dating and the finds are 
unpublished — a relative dating in the Early Byzantine period has been 
proposed. An Early Byzantine basilica has been found on the coast of 
modern Astakos (Vocotopoulos 1972a: 109; Kirsten; Koder, Soustal). 
Other finds 
Pottery (P22) 

Historical evidence 

Place names 

A settlement named Astakos (« ostakos = a marine species) is mentioned 
in the 6th c. by Stefanus Byzantius: <... "Accvoxóc . .. Zort Axapvaviag mOAtc. 
8 ðe Keqaddyviag drtotov ...»; however, this mention cannot be necessarily 
considered as a proof that the settlement existed at that time. Grava was 
initially the name of the water spring at the N foot of the Hill of the castle, 
originating either from the Albanian word 'grah' (= cut in earth or rock) 
or the Slavic ‘grad’ (= town, fort) [Dimitrakopoulos ]. If the first case is cor- 
rect, this place-name might be associated with the 14th-c. Albanian rule in 
Epirus (Koder, Soustal). Dragamesto derived from the Slavic name 'dzago- 
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mesto’ meaning a ‘good place’, ‘valley’ or ‘place with good view’ (Vasmer; 
Spyropoulos). It must be associated with the Slavic settlement along the 
Acarnanian W coast and hinterland in the 6th—7th c.12 Acropolitis cites 
it as a local place-name (Zakythinos). Papatrechas recorded the ver- 
sions Tragamesti, Dragamesso and Dragomestra (Toayayertm, Apayapéoo, 
Aporyouéorpo). 

The settlement 

AporyaugoToç is mentioned in a 13th-c. text (Aóyoç gie &ytov Båpßapov by 
Constantine Akropolitis) in relation to the oth-c. defense against the Arab 
raids in Acarnania. The town was attacked by Saracens in the years 827— 
82o but repelled them. During those attacks, the settlement of Amvrakia 
sought military help at Dragamesto, thus the latter must have been a 
rather strong settlement (see also S/N 57, 58 and 11). The first mention 
of a bishop of Dragameston/Adragameston (Adpoyapyeotov) under the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Nafpaktos dates in 1227/8 and later. 
Nevertheless, there is no mention of a bishopric with that name in the 
Notitiae Episcopatuum. The Chronicle of Tocci provides a description 
of the castle in the 15th c. Portulans and maps of that period mention 
the location as Assile, Assilo, Acillo, Astokos (Papageorgiou, 97, note 2) — 
possibly confusing it with Acheloos (S/N 1) — but a portulan found in 
1559 mentions a xópqoc Apayaueoto [Papageorgiou, 97, note 3; Delatte]. 
Modem travellers (Leake and Heuzey) also provide descriptions of the 
site which, according to Papatrechas, was the harbour and commercial 
centre of products of the whole region (oak-galls, timber for the ship- 
construction, meat, liquorice etc.). 

Date 

Fortifications: 6th-8th and later until perhaps the 16th c. 

Church ‘A’: 1o0th-nth c. and later 

Bibliography 

Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros I, 4o9ff, Ioannis Apokaukos, 
Letters I, 77; loannis Apokaukos, Letters II, 26; loannis Apokaukos, Letters 
V, 77; Stephanus Byzantinus, Ethnica, 137; Chronicle of the Toccos, 242— 
244: L. 292-293; Kirsten 1941, 102; Vasmer 1941, 70; Delatte 1947, 208-209; 
Zakythinos 1960, 408-409; Da Costa-Louillet 1961, 315 Spyropoulos 1965, 
139-141; Dimitrakopoulos 1970, 13-20; Vocotopoulos 1972b, 441; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, 144 (Dragameston); Sfikopoulos 1981, 167-173; Konstantios 


12 See Part 1 — Chapter 2.III and Part 3 — Chapters 1, 3; Papageorgiou 1998, 100; 
Malingoudis 1991; Vasmer 1941, 70. 
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1981c, 40; Konstantios, Kefallonitou 1984, 195; Konstantios 1984b, 126—128; 
Papatrechas 1991 334-335; Vocotopoulos 1992, 95; Papageorgiou 1998, 
97-121; Portelanos 1998, III 1316-1327; Kordosis 1997, 251-260; Paliouras 
20048, 66—67, 299—300. 


S/N 38 

Site Name Drymos 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?52'50"N, 21?0'39"E 

Altitude 

Place-names Palioklissi/Palioklissia 

Area Between Vromoneri and Tsouka, ca. 500 m W 
of Drymos, 2 km N from the Ambracian coast, 
12 km SE of Vonitsa 

Settlement Drymos 

Former Community Drymos 

Municipality Anaktoriou 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01070301 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Hill not far from the S coast of the Ambracian 
Gulf 

Figures 162, 202, 133 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


Remains of five Early Byzantine basilicas have been discovered around 
Drymos - here there was obviously a settlement (Koder, Soustal; 
Paliouras). One of these basilicas, at Palioklissi (Basilica ‘A’), was used as 
a cemetery from the 5th c. until the Middle Byzantine period according to 
the architecture of one grave and a find inside it. Nothing has survived of 
this archaeological site. A secular complex and a tomb, dated to between 
the fifth and the seventh century were excavated at unknown location 
near Drymos. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P3), metalwork (M3), sculpture (Sc25) 
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Historical evidence 

Two inscriptions mention a 5th-c. deaconess and a bishop (Mastrokostas). 
An anchorage close to Drymos (near modern Loutraki) has a name 
which may be Slavic: lxop8of(vca-Kop8of(tca or rxopõoßúča-Kopðoßúča 
(Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros IT, Koder, Soustal); on this 
name see S/N 57. 

Date 

5th-7th c., possibly until the 10th c. 

Bibliography 

Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros II, 45, 51-55; Mastrokostas 
1971, 185-195; Koder, Soustal 1981, 148 (Drymos), 185 (Kordobitza); Paliouras 
200448, 56. 


S/N 39 

Site Name Efpalio, Nea Koukoura-Drossato, Ag. Ioannis 
and Metochi Paleopanagias 

Geographical Coordinates 38°25'N, 21°56'E 


Altitude 148 m 

Place-names Therma, Ai-Yanis, Konstandinou Nikoletou 
Property 

Area Two small villages to the E of Efpalio 

Settlement f. Nea Koukoura, f. Drossato 

Former Community Kamboi (-1930), Klima Efpaliou (1930-1971) 

Municipality Efpalio 

Province Dorida 

Prefecture Phocida 

NSSG ID no. 07070501 

HMGS map Patra 1979 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Plateau at the foot of Mt. Krania, on the E 
bank of the Mandilo river, not far from the 
coast and Nafpaktos. 

Figures 51a 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


(a) Nea Koukoura: The modern church Genessio tou Prodromou was built 
on an older one, probably Byzantine. An Early Byzantine basilica was also 
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excavated; after its abandonment it was used as a cemetery and much 
later a church of Analipsi was built on its site; a small wall section only 
survives (fig. 51a). 

(b) Drossato: In a field approximately 2 km to the NW of the aforemen- 
tioned sites a coin hoard was found in 1960. It was probably buried during 
the reign of John II Comnene (118-143). 

Other finds 

Coins (N18-N28) 

Historical evidence 

A monastery dedicated to Genessio tou Prodromou (Birth of St John 
the Baptist) is mentioned in 17th-18th-c. documents kept at Varnakova 
Monastery (S/N 41). 

Date 

Probably Middle Byzantine 

Coins: ca. 945-1143 

Bibliography 

Katsaros 1980a, 45-46, note 112; Asimakopoulou-Atzaka 1987, 185, note 255a; 
Chalkia 1988; Katsaros 1992-1993, 125-133; Galani-Krikou et al. 2002, 85. 


S/N 40 

Site Name Efpalio (f. Soules), Ag. Ioannis Theologos 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?26'05"N, 21°55'19"E 

Altitude 182m 

Place-names Ai-Yanis Theologos, Ai-Nikolas 

Area 3 km NW of Efpalio, 10 km ENE of Nafpaktos 
Settlement Efpalio 

Former Community Efpalio 

Municipality Efpalio 

Province Dorida 

Prefecture Phokida 

NSSG ID no. 07070101 

HMGS map Patra 1979 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the forest, on a hill by the Karyotis River at 
the NW part of Efpalio Valley. 


13 On the dense habitation of the coastal area of Phocida in the Early Byzantine period 
see Kourenda-Raptaki 1993. 
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Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 

The initial construction of this small church dates in the middle of the 
12th c. The existing monastic facilities are of a later date. 

Other finds 

No sculptures; 13th-c. frescos, partly dedicated to the Life of St Nicolas. 
Historical evidence 

The frescos and surviving place-name indicate the church was once ven- 
erated to St Nicolas. A homonymous metochion of Prodromos Monastery 
in Vodonitsa (Mov) IIgoópóuou tfj; Bodovitcas) is mentioned in a letter 
from Michael Choniates to John Apokaukos (who had invited him to 
Nafpaktos): «...uetóytov...pov(Otóv tt tod Asou NuxoAdou emtAeyouevou 
tod Lo Covtocg...dwpyGev maod tod paxapitov Kouvyvod...».!4 Choniates 
description of the metochion — donated by a Comnene - matches that 
of Ag. Ioannis Theologos. Two later documents support this identifica- 
tion by linking a Comnenian church of St Nicolas with the Efpalio Valley: 
Manuel Komnenos is mentioned to have donated three churches around 
Nafpaktos, Koimissi tis Theotokou and two metochia — Ag. Athanassios 
and Ag. Nikolaos — of which the latter was built in 1152 (Lambros; Katsaros 
1980a, 32—43). If this information is correct, the two metochia evidently 
belonged to Varnakova Monastery since Manuel Komnenos was its donor 
(S/N 41) An 18th-c. Chronicle of Varnakova Monastery refers to the 
exact location of Ag. Nikolaos, called also 'Palioklissi' (TlaAtoxxAjat = old 
church ).!5 

Date 

Ca. 1152 (architecture) 

Bibliography 

Lambros 1909, 386; Orlandos 1922b, Appendix, 37-42; Orlandos 1929-1930, 
577; Katsaros 1981c — Katsaros 1981c, 237—252; Bouras, Boura 2002, 147—149 


(lit.) 


S/N 41 

Site Name Efpalio, Varnakova (Koimesis Theotokou) 
Monastery 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?28'28"N, 21°57'56"E 


14 Katsaros 19818, 25-29. 
15 On this text see Katsaros 1980a: 38-43 and S/N 38 below. 
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Altitude 754m 

Place-names Varnakova, Vernikovo, Verniko 

Area 14 km NE of Nafpaktos 

Settlement Moni Varnakovis 

Former Community Lykochoriou, Teichiou (1929) 

Municipality Efpalio 

Province Dorida 

Prefecture Phokida 

NSSG ID no. 07071402 

HMGS map Patra 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Aesthetically unique location on the high- 
lands of Mt. Trikorfa on the S bank of the 
Mornos River. 

Figures 26, 134, 135 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


The Katholikon of the famous monastery venerated to the Dormition of 
the Virgin dates in 1831 (Kardamitsi-Adami 1984, 78-84; Koder, Soustal). It 
preserves Middle Byzantine opus sectile floors and reused sculpture (see 
below) because it was built at the place of an old Katholikon destroyed 
in 1826; the old building had four construction phases of which the three 
first ones dated in the Middle Byzantine period (Bouras, Boura). A Late 
Byzantine water-mill, asset of the monastery and called Ferit-Aga, has 
been located at the coast near Managouli (Katsaros). 

Other finds 

Byzantine and Post-Byzantine sculpture is reused in or scattered around 
the modern Katholikon (of the scattered one only drawings by Orlandos 
are available; for the Middle Byzantine sculpture see Sc26-Sc27 and 
Table 11). 

Opus sectile floors (OS2). 

A donor inscription was carved on a column of the old church (I4). 
Historical evidence 

The place name is Slavic (BapvdxoBa, BepvixoBo) [Koder, Soustal). The 
donor inscription as well as a note on an 18th-c. codex — probably cop- 
ied from an old codex of the monastery and published by Lambros 
(1915) — have provided the following information on the monastery 
(Mov) Koinoews Tfj Osoróxou BapvaxnoBac, Bopvoxófvc or Bepvixóßov 
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or Bepvixw). The Katholikon was built by the monk Arsenius during the 
patriarchy of Cosmas, in 1077. The nave and sanctuary were decorated 
by frescos during the reign of Alexios Komnenos and the patriarchy of 
Nikolaos III Gramatikos (1084-1111), i.e. 11-38 years later. The aforemen- 
tioned emperor, who died 34 years later after having changed his name 
into Monk Acacius, was buried in a sarcophagus placed to the left of the 
entrance to the Katholikon. A second church was built by monk Ioannis 
in n48 during the reign of Manuel Komnenos and the patriarchy of 
Nikolaos II Moutzalon (1147-1151). The dedicated to the Virgin, inner 
narthex was erected and decorated by frescos during the reign of Manuel 
Komnenos and the patriarchy by Nikolaos IMI in 151, ie. 3 years later. 
The outer narthex was erected and decorated by frescos by the Despot 
Constantine Doukas in 1229/1230 during the reign of Theodore Doukas!$ 
and the patriarchy of Germanos II (1226-1240), when Timotheos was 
abbot. 

There is a second note in the archives of the monastery, called 
«Metcyparpic evyarpevy amd xoc xoXovotc THS ExxAyalacg THs Yrepayias 
Ocotóxou Tí]; Eemovopatdnevys BapvdnoBa, mAnciov tig mócwç Tfj; 
Navuméxtov»; this is a sort of a Chronicle on the history of the site, claim- 
ing to have copied inscriptions on the columns of the old church but its 
credibility has been questioned.” It gives the following information. The 
monastery was very wealthy in the 12th c.: in 1194, it had a huge estate, 
vineyards and olive groves, and 96 monks and clergy. John II Komnenos 
(118—143) donated to the monastery the Neokastron at the edge of the 
forest (Nedxactpo oto Qxpo tod Aóyyov) and its nearby church of Ag. 
Arsenas and an anonymous metochion at the Rock outside Nafpaktos 
(Ilétpa thv bré—wbev tho Navrcxov) which owned 670 olive-trees and 
an oil-press.$ Later, Manuel Komnenos assigned to the monastery an 
extensive territory from Mornos Bridge to the N until the coast and the 
Palioklissi of Ag. Nikolaos (see S/N 40) to the W, including all the forest. 
The foundation of metochia to inspect the fields was necessary: three of 
them were built (first the Koimitirio Theotokou and Ag. Nikolaos in 1152 
and then Ag. Athanassios on the bank of Mornos). Thirty-eight years later, 
in 180, the emperor was dead and buried in a sarcophagus to the right 
of the entrance to the church. Some graves flanked indeed the entrance 
to the church but historical evidence does not confirm the burial of the 


16 Theodoros Doukas' brother rather mingled in issues of the Metropolis of Nafpaktos: 
Lambros 1909, 387. 

17 On the versions of the text see Orlandos 1922b, 9; Katsaros 1980a, 35, note 71. 

18 One suspects a relation of that building with the mill at Managouli. 
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aforementioned emperors in Varnakova — that must have been a myth 
stemming from homonymous deceased among those buried in the church 
(Lambros 1909; Orlandos). Indeed, the 13th-c. inscriptions on fragments 
of sarcophagi slabs from Varnakova, published by Orlandos, suggest the 
monastery was a burial place for the Komnenodoukes. The monastery 
decayed in the 14th and 15th c., shortly flourished in early-16th c. and was 
rather out of function from 1530 up to 1688, when re-established; its archi- 
val documents date from this latest phase. 

Date 

nth-16th c. (sculpture, opus sectile, historical evidence), 17th c. onwards 
Bibliography 

Lambros 1909; Sotiriadis 1914; Lambros 1915; Orlandos 1922a; Kalonaros 
1957; CIG, IV, 337: no. 8730; Kardamitsi-Adami 1984, 78-84; Katsaros 
1992-1993, 124—5, 134; Koder, Soustal 1981, 122 (Barnakoba); Bommeljé, 
Doorn 1987, 98; Theodoropoulos et al. 1990; Bouras 1995; Bouras, Boura 
2002, 92—94 (lit.) 


S/N 42 

Site Name Embessos, Castle* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?17.96"N, 21°19'13.72"E 

Altitude 465m 

Place-names Potistres 

Area S of Embessos, on the bank of Biakos River, 
ca. 600 m N of Sykia, 32 km SE of Arta, 22 
km NE of Amfilochia, near the borderline 
between Aetoloacarnania and Thessaly. 

Settlement Sykia 

Former Community Embessos 

Municipality Inachos 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania (1926), Arta (1925-6) 

NSSG ID no. 01140701 

HMGS map Arta 1977 (the site is misplaced on the map 


[Koder, Soustal and visit]) 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 11.2005 

Geomorphology This site, on the E side of a plateau on the 
foot of Mt. Kanala / Valtos and in the hinter- 
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land of the E coast of the Ambracian Gulf, 
allows an oversight of the Inachos valley and 
the pass to the upper Acheloos near the Lake 


Kremaston. 
Figures 
Plan 14 
Map 9 
Architecture 


A medieval fortress, consisting of a dungeon, a keep and an adjacent 
earlier enceinte with a circular tower protecting the entrance, has been 
published by Portelanos. The enceinte is oval-shaped, extending to 13 m? 
(45 x 22 m). The o.9om thick walls are built in rubble, mortar and brick. 
Few traces of an outer enceinte are built using the fabric of the Hellenistic 
wall on the same site. The buildings had more than one construction 
phases. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The site is mentioned in Post-Byzantine sources. 

Date 

Perhaps Middle- or Late Byzantine period (initial construction) 
Bibliography 

Heuzey 1860, 314ff; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Empesos) 149; Sfikopoulos 1981, 
183—185; Portelanos 1998, II, 1039-40; Papatrechas 1991, 183-185. 


S/N 43 

Site Name Ermitsas River, Taxiarchis 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?35'7"N, 21°26'0"E 

Altitude 48 m 

Place-names Taxiarchis, Thomopoulos Plot 

Area On the bank of Ermitsas River, ca. 1 km E of 
the Highway E952, 200 m S of Ag. Ioannis 
Riganas. 

Settlement Panaitolio 

Former Community Panaitolio 

Municipality Agrinio or Thestiaion 

Province Trichonidos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01030100 


HMGS map Agrinio 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology In the middle of the Mavrikas Plain 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 

A cemetery consisting of ca. 320 graves and other building remains was 
excavated on the site of the (now lost, known by oral tradition) Taxiarchis 
church. 

Other finds 

356 coins (N29), gold ring, plain pottery (Kefallonitou-Konstantiou 1987). 
Historical evidence 

This was the cemetery of an important settlement whose exact location is 
as yet unknown. The site was mentioned by Leake. 

Date 

12th-15th or 17th c. 

Bibliography 

Kefallonitou-Konstantiou 1987, 330; Kefallonitou 1998, 24; Nikolaos 
Kaponis (oral information) 


S/N 44 

Site Name Evinochori (f. Bochori), Calydon 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?22'21.48"N, 21°31'59.10"E 

Altitude 51m 

Place-names Kastro Kourtaga 

Area E of Messolongi, 1.5 km SW of Pleuron, by 
the road from Antirio to Messolongi 

Settlement Evinochori, f. Bochori 

Former Community Evinochori 

Municipality Iera Poli Messolongiou 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01010201 

HMGS map Patra 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Hill at the foot of Mt. Arakynthos, on the E 


bank of Evinos River not far from its mouth. 
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Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 

A Byzantine church of Ag. Ioannis Prodromos was built on the site of 
the Temple of Dionysos [Katsaros]; it was demolished during the excava- 
tion of the temple (Zafeiropoulou 1975, 175; Kolonas 1987, 183). Numerous 
Byzantine graves were constructed inside and around the space of the 
temenos devoted to Apollo and Artemis Laphria after these temples had 
been abandoned. 

Other finds 

Fragments of Byzantine marble columns were observed around that 
church (Katsaros). 

Byzantine pottery (P5) 

Historical evidence 

Katsaros correlated the Mov? IIpodpduov mentioned by Michael Choniates 
with this site (vs. Koder, Soustal who correlated it with Ag. Ioannis 
Prodromos in Galatas; the historical reference could have also be corre- 
lated with Prodromos Monastery in Analipsi (S/N 14). “Aptov / “Attov: men- 
tioned by Cyriacus of Ancona as the place-name for Calydon. Mzoyop: 
mentioned by Evlijah Celebi as name of a settlement near the ancient 
site of Calydon (now Evinochori) in 1668; he wrote that there were many 
fish-farms in the shallow sea and that the produced caviar-paste (avgota- 
racho) was exported to S France; there was also silk-, olives- and grapes 
production. 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Cyriacus of Ancona, 32, u2f., 161; Michael Choniates, 333, 12-16; Dionysios 
Pyrros Thettalos 1815 (ed. Bitas 1975), 34; Woodhouse 1973, 96, 98; Romaios 
1926, Appendix 31, 25, fig. 1; Dyggve, Romaios 1935, 209; Yannopoulos 1969- 
1970, 186; Pallas 1977, 25-26; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Arton) 116, (Ag. Ioannes 
Prodromos) 165; Katsaros 1985, 1529-1530; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 86-87; 
Charalabopoulos 2004. 


S/N 45 

Site Name Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'53.02"N, 21°37'32.58"E 
Altitude gom 


Place-names Panaxiotissa 
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Area Isolated location on a low hill on the E bank 
of Evinos, ca. 2 km N of Gavrolimni 

Settlement Chania, Gavrolimni 

Former Community Gavrolimni 

Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1290400 

HMGS map Patra 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 


Geomorphology In the Evinos Plain, not far from Panagia 
Trimitou (S/N 17). 

Figures 56, 74 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


The area has many Hellenistic and Ottoman building remains (Portelanos 
1998, 303, note 4; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 83). The church, published by 
Vocotopoulos, was perhaps built on the site of an Early Byzantine one, as is 
evident from the sculpture scattered around the monument (Konstantios 
1981c). Some graves, each containing more than one burial, were found 
near the N doorway (Konstantios 1983). 

Other finds 

Frescos (F3), Sculpture (Table n, no. 10) 

Historical evidence 

The first half of the place-name (Gavro-) might be Slavic. Panaxiotissa 
derives from the family name ‘Panaktzis’ (Karayani-Charalambopoulou). 
Koder, Soustal thought it must have been part of a settlement and maybe 
also a monastery for some time. 

Date 

Last quarter of 10th c. — ca. AD 1000 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1935b, 121-124; Vasmer 1941, 68; Konstantios 1981a, 266—269; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Gabrolimne) 151-2; Konstantios 1983, 237; Charalambopoulos 
1985, 126; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 83; Gkioles 1987, 15-117; Vocotopoulos 
1992, 80-86, 192-193; Karayani-Charalambopoulou 2003, 54; Paliouras 
20042, 183-185; Delimaris 2004, 550, pl. 3. 
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S/N 46 

Site Name Kalamos, Episkopi 

Geographical Coordinates 38°39'4.92"N, 20°56'35.18"E 

Altitude 53m 

Place-names Ag. Minas 

Area Ionian Sea, across Kamilafka Cape in Acar- 
nania, 1 mile S of Mytikas 

Settlement Episkopi 

Former Community Kalamos 

Municipality Kalamos 

Province Lefkada 

Prefecture Lefkada 

NSSG ID no. 24610100 (or —200) 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Island with rich vegetation and sparse popu- 
lation, very close to the Acarnanian coast. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 10 

Architecture 


The archaeological finds in Kalamos are inadequately investigated. Around 
Episkopi there are remains of an ancient settlement, a medieval church of 
Ag. Minas and a castle probably dated to the 6th (Moutzali) or the 13th c. 
(Chalkia, Konstantios). An 18th—19th-c. settlement with a Post-Byzantine 
church of Ag. Nikolaos is scattered around the castle. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Kápvoc: The island's ancient name is found in a 6th-c. Greek portulan. The 
place-names ’Emtoxomy and “Aytog Aovétos might have originally referred 
to a Byzantine settlement. The island could have been a bishopric or 
island refuge for people from Evroia (see S/N 31) or a naval station (given 
the continuity of settlement in Mytikas from the 6th up to at least the 
10th c.). Early Byzantine remains have also been seen in the nearby island 
of Kastos where the place names ‘Vigla’ and ‘Sarakiniko’ have survived. 
The entire area must have been part of the Theme of Kephallenia. 

Date 

6th or 13th c.?, possibly also used in the Middle Byzantine period 
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Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 34, p. 182; Stephanus Byzantinus, Ethnica, 360; Benton 
1931-32, 233f; Delatte 1947, 208; Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, II, 390-392; 
Lountzis 1969, 317; Philippa-Apostolou 1978, fig. 73; Chalkia, Konstantios 
1979; Andreou 1979, 269; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kalamos) 169-170; Moutzali 
2003, 71-79; Bowden 20032, 186; Moutzali 2005. 


S/N 47 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Kambos (f. Koftra), Paliokastro* 
38°30'22"N, 21°43'00"E 


Altitude 353m 

Place-names Paliokastro 

Area Kambos, on Mt Arakynthos 
Settlement Kambos, f. Koftra 

Former Community Analipsi 

Municipality Thermo 

Province Trichonidos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1120603 

HMGS map Karpenission 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


12.2003 


Geomorphology Not far from Analipsi and Kefalovryso (S/N 
13), on a steep hill overlooking an inner, fer- 
tile plateau allowing access towards Thermo 
to the N, towards Nafpaktos to the S and 
towards the Lake Trichonida to the W. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


Medieval fortress almost entirely covered with vegetation. It was visible 
in 1979 (Koder, Soustal). 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

This could be the Paliokastro mentioned in a map of 1876 (Katsaros — vs. 
Tsolodimos thinks that would be the castle in Analipsi). Kóprpo means 
the fork of irrigation channels. The nearby place name, Afopíxoc, is a 
residue of the settlement of Avars in Aetoloacarnania (as the ABapvitoa, 
‘ABdpavn) [Vasmer; Toynbee]. 


Date 
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Perhaps Middle Byzantine period 


Bibliography 


Woodhouse (1876) 1973, 241; Vasmer 1941, 65-66; Toynbee 1973, 622: 
note. 7; Tsolodimos, Dimitrakakis 1978, 371; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kophtra) 
184; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 77; Katsaros 1992-1993, 158. 


S/N 48 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 


Kandila, Glosses, Castle and ‘Byzantine Nero- 
trivio’ 

38°42'47'N, 20°59'31"E 

260m 

Kastro, Glosses, Kastro tis Glossas, Tis Grias 
to Pidima 


Area 2 km E of Kandila, 800 m NE of Georgouleika, 
1.5 km from ancient Alyzia 

Settlement Georgouleika 

Former Community Georgouleika 

Municipality Alyzia 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01050100 (or 300) 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


12.2003, 07.2005 


Geomorphology On the S exit from a ravive of the Mt. 
Acarnanika to the Kandila Plain and the Gulf 
of Mytikas. The castle is on a rocky hill in the 
E side of the ravine. 

Figures 25, 30, 163, 220 

Plan 7 

Maps 9, 10 

Architecture 


Medieval remains of a dam and a building have survived in the ravine; 
those of a fortified settlement have survived on the hill. In the ravine, 
an ancient dam underwent two medieval restorations which have been 
dated, based on the composition of the mortar. A small building con- 
nected with the dam was dated to the first medieval restoration of the 
dam; it must have been of industrial use and later it served as a ‘nerotrivio’ 
(sheep-wool-washing facilities). 
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The enceinte on the hill is 4-5-m high and has square and trapezoidal 
towers. House foundations are scattered inside it, in between tiles and 
small finds; most of these remains were dated to the same period as the 
second restoration of the dam. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P4), glass (G2) 

Historical evidence 

Koder and Soustal first correlated this castle with the fortress of Bapvdxo 
mentioned in medieval texts. By contrast Knauss thought of it as a settle- 
ment dated to between the early medieval period (7th c. onwards) up to the 
15th c. and named it Old Varnakas (Alt Varnakas). The latter name survived 
as name of a village ca. 4 km to the NE. Kay8f]Aec also is a medieval name, 
mentioned in the Chronicle of the Tocci. The ancient and Late Antique 
settlement of Alyzia was located at the SE part of Kandila Plain, on land 
and sea commercial routes; it survived at least up to the late 7th century 
(Scylax: 'Alosum', 'Aiofus) [Axioti; Pritchett; Petropoulos|; see also 
S/N 49—50. 

Date 

Probably 7th c. and later (1st phase) and 13th c. or later (2nd phase) 
Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 34, p. 182; Chronicle of the Toccos, L. 794, 795, 779, 2283; 
Heuzey 1860, 416; Mastrokostas 1969—70, 335-8; Pritchett 1980, 284; Axioti 
1980b, 202; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kandeles) 170-171; Murray 1982, 92-106; 
Murray 1984; Papatrechas 1991, 336; Petropoulos 1991, 103; Paradeisis 1994, 
87; Knauss 1995, 154; Knauss 2002, 86-95; Portelanos 1998, 1332. 


S/N 49 

Site Name Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?40'31.50"N, 20°57'37.23"E 

Altitude 4m 

Place-names Ag. Sophia 

Area 200 m from the coast of Vourka Bay, 2 km NE 
of Mytikas 

Settlement Mytikas 

Former Community Mytikas 

Municipality Alyzia 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1050401 


HMGS map Lefkas 1977 
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Archeological evidence 


Visits 12.2003, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Coastal location in Kandila Plain 
Figures 9, 65, 138-140 

Plan 7 

Map 10 

Architecture 


The large Early Byzantine basilica was excavated by Vocotopoulos. The 
destruction of the church after the mid-7th c. was followed by the con- 
struction of a settlement and a chapel on the same site; one part of the 
settlement, to the N and W sides of the earlier basilica, the chapel and a 
road were excavated. Graves were found in several spaces of this complex 
including the basilica. The stratum of this Middle Byzantine settlement — 
which was probably destroyed by fire — was at a 0.40-110m depth from 
the surface of the ground. 

Other finds 

Opus Sectile (OS3), frescos (F4), sculpture (Sc32-Sc34), pottery and nails 
(unpublished & unspecified), glass fragments (G3), coins (N30-N31) 
Historical evidence 

See S/N 48, 50. 

Date 

6th-uth century 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1968; Idem 1972a; Idem 1972c; Idem 1979; Idem 1980; Idem 
1981a; Idem 1981b; Katsaros 1981b, 463-4; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kandeles) 
170-171; Vocotopoulos 1982, 92, pls. 67%, 69%; Idem 1983, 84-86, fig. 1-4; 
Idem 1984b, 129-130, pls. 107%, 1085; Knauss 1995; Laskaris 2000, 85-86; 
Paliouras 20044, 58. 


S/N 50 

Site Name Kandila, Ag. Eleoussa 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?40'45.31'N, 20°55'37.17"E 

Altitude 14m 

Place-names Agia Eleoussa 

Area Kamilafka Cape, on the Ionian Coast, near 
Mytikas 

Settlement Mytikas 

Former Community Mytikas 

Municipality Alyzia 


Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
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Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1050400 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003, 07.2005 

Geomorphology On a rocky cape into the Bourka Bay, at the 
W end of the fertile Kandila Plain 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 10 

Architecture 

Small cave monastery. 

Other finds 


Frescos (F5), sculpture (Table u, no. 68) 

Historical evidence 

See also S/N 48-49. 

Date 

12th century 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1968, 152—154; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kandeles) 170—171; Knauss 
1995, 137-163; Paliouras 2004a, 300—301 


S/N 51 

Site Name Katochi, tower (‘Koulia Kyra-Vassilikis’) 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?24'43.33"N, 21°15'21.63"E 

Altitude 15m 

Place-names Koulia Kyra-Vassilikis 

Area At the centre of the village, 16 km WNW of 
Messolongi 

Settlement Katochi 

Former Community Katochi 

Municipality Oiniades 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1210301 

HMGS map Messolongion 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology On the W bank of Acheloos, 16 km NE of its 


mouth, on a pass across the river. 
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Figures 221 
Plan 

Map 11 
Architecture 


Remains of a medieval tower and a small enceinte. Mitakis also men- 
tioned a cistern. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

A strategically important settlement in Katochi is mentioned in the 14th 
and 15th centuries; scholars thought this was the main settlement of the 
area after the abandonment of Oiniades in Late Antiquity (Koder/Soustal; 
Heuzey; Kirsten). 

Date 

Late Byzantine (perhaps a also a Middle Byzantine phase) 

Bibliography 

Chronicle of the Toccos, L. 205, 211, 225, 273, 853—923, 1109, 2288; Heuzey 1860, 
457f.; Kirsten 1937, 2214; Katsaros 1977-1978; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Katoche) 
174; Mitakis 1986; Petropoulos 1991, 11; Papatrechas 1991, 338-9; Kordosis 


1997, 253-4; Paliouras 20044, 197. 


S/N 52 

Site Name Kato Chryssovitsa* 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?33'35" N, 21°42'6"E 
Altitude 

Place-names Quarries 

Area Unspecified exact location 
Settlement Kato Chryssovitsa 
Former Community Kato Chryssovitsa 
Municipality Thermo 

Province Trichonida 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01121200 

HMGS map Karpenission 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


Geomorphology Mountainous hinterland to the NE of the 
Lake Trichonida, not far from Thermo (to the 
SE, S/N 6) and Koftra (to the N, S/N 47). 
Figures 


Plan 
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Map n 

Architecture 

Site of ancient remains and later (modern?) quarries. 
Other finds 


Woodhouse mentioned that 'Byzantine coins' were found here. 
Historical evidence 

Date 

Possibly Late Byzantine ( judging from the importance of Mokista in that 
period)? Potentially Middle Byzantine. 

Bibliography 

Woodhouse 1973, 248; Murray 1896, 643; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 89; 
Portelanos 1998, 511. 


S/N 53 

Site Name Kato Makrynou 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?29'02"N, 21°37'17"E 

Altitude ca. 101m 

Place-names Mega Rema 

Area Gorge to the SW of the village (unspecified 
exact location) 

Settlement Kato Makrynou 

Former Community Kato Makrynou / Makrinou 

Municipality Makryneia 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01160500 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology S bank of the Lake Trichonida 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 

Christian graves were discovered. 

Other finds 


19 Paliouras 2004a, 223-232; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Mokista) 208. 
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Historical evidence 

A medieval road passed here (Koder, Soustal). 

Date 

Bibliography 

Koder, Soustal 1981, 94; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 94; Alexopoulou 1987, 179. 


S/N 54 

Site Name Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?2112"N, 21°37'53"E 

Altitude 15m 

Place-names Ag. Triada 

Area 500 m E of Kato Vassiliki, ca. 1350 m from the 
E slope of Mt. Varassova 

Settlement Kato Vassiliki 

Former Community Vassiliki 

Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1290301 

HMGS map Patra 1979 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


12.2003, 07.2005 


Geomorphology Low hill on the NE coast of the Gulf of Patras, 
at the centre of Vassiliki Bay 

Figures 7, 27, 102, 164-166a, 167—170, 203-205, 210, 215, 
222 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 


This site is part of ancient Chalkis investigated by survey (Dietz et al.; 
Portelanos); it was excavated by the University of Ioannina (Paliouras). 
The final report of the excavation is forthcoming. Remains of an Early 
Byzantine settlement, including a sizeable basilica and fortifications, 
have been found; sculpture from the basilica may have been reused 
at Panaxiotissa (S/N 45) and at Ag. Dimitrios in E Varassova (S/N 107) 
[Paliouras 2004a, 417-8]. The basilica was used as a cemetery from around 
the 7th-oth c. From the 10th c. onwards the site was transformed into a 
monastic complex consisting ofan enceinte, a Katholikon, cells, a refectory, 
a common room and a cemetery. A kiln and a pit containing metallurgical 
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waste have been found at the foot of the hill (as yet undated). Ancient 
harbour facilities are located to the S of the hill (now underwater). 
Other finds 

Pottery (P6), loom weights (C1), metalwork (M4-6), glasswork (G4), coins 
(N32) 

Historical evidence 

This area must be correlated with the place-name Bopécofo mentioned 
to have been in Aetolia, along a known Byzantine sea-route (Kordosis). 
"Entoxepig Bapecófvrc: mentioned by John Apokaukos in 1218/9 in rela- 
tion to bad conditions in agriculture. The Slavic origin of this name — by 
contrast with the older ‘Chalkis’ for the settlement on the same site — 
suggests that a demographic change had occurred after the sixth century. 
Byzantine geographers used the ancient name (Chalkis). The village 
Tpóxeuo belonged to the episkepsis. 

Date 

Early Byzantine and Middle Byzantine periods 

Bibliography 

Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Dionysios Periegetis, 310, 349; loannis Apokaukos, 
Letters V, 67-71; Kirsten 1941, 101; Mastrokostas 1960, 196; Kordosis 1981, 
44f.; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Baresoba), 121; Katsaros 1981b, 433-436; Paliouras 
1985, 211-240, pls. 15-46; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, n2; Paliouras 1994, 
555-578; Paradeisis 1994, 44; Portelanos 1998, 288-304 (lit.); Dietz et al. 
1998, 233-317; Dietz et al. 2000, 219-307; Paliouras 2004a, 50, 408-420; 
Dietz 2006. 


S/N 55 

Site Name Kefalos 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?57'54"N, 20°52'20"E 

Altitude 0-3m 

Place-names Kefalos 

Area 1 km NE of the Panagia Peninsula Cape, 5 km 
NNW of Vonitsa 

Settlement Panagia Neas Kamarinas 

Former Community Vonitsa 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01070003 


HMGS map Lefkas 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Island in the SW part of the Ambracian 
Gulf, close to the Korakonissa Islands and 
Koronissia (S/N 59) and the Laskara Peninsura, 
E of Preveza (S/N 97). Since its relief is very 
low, its total 4o-km? surface has been gradu- 
ally shrinking (being covered by water due to 
the rise in sea level). 


Figures 8, 19, 20, 73, 141, 166b, 183-190, 206, 209, 216, 
223a-b 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


The island was excavated by Barla from the 1960s onwards. The areas of 
two large, 6th—7th-c. basilicas were later transformed into residential and 
burial spaces: secular building have been dated to between the 7th-1oth c., 
a chapel with annexes and a small atrium to the 10th c., graves to after the 
7th c. Mosaics have been found in both basilicas and dated to the sixth 
century. 

Other finds 

Extremely dense concentration of small finds: sculpture (Sc35), pottery 
(P7, P25), stamped tiles and loom weight (C2), metalwork (M7-9), glass 
(G5), coins (N33-60). 

Historical evidence 

No mention of the site is known from Byzantine texts. It was probably an 
island-shelter in the first phase (Chrysos) and a (monastic?) settlement 
in a later phase. In the Ottoman period it was under the jurisdiction of 
Korakonissia Monastery (S/N 59) [Papadopoulou ]. 

Date 

6th-1oth c. or later 

Bibliography 

Barla 1965; Eadem 1966a; Eadem 1966b; Daux 1966; Barla 1967; Eadem 1968; 
Eadem 1970; Sodini 1970, 723—724; Michaud 1971; Pallas 1977, 34-39; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Kephalos) 177; Chrysos 1997b, 183; Papadopoulou 2002a, 39; 
Paliouras 20044, 37. 


S/N 56 
Site Name Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?8'24.08"N, 20°56'19.51"E 
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Altitude um 

Place-names Ag. Nikolaos 

Area S outskirts of the village, S of Arta 
Settlement Kirkizates 

Former Community Kirkizates 

Municipality Filothei 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31130501 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Arta Plain 

Figures 80, 142 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 

Small, decorated church, with an S annex which has not survived. 
Published by Orlandos. 

Other finds 


Pottery, sculpture (Sc71, Table 11, nos. 71, 90-91) 

Historical evidence 

Its name shows it was once a metochion of the Rodia Monastery on Mt. 
Vigla (S/N 112). 

Date 

End of 12th-beginning of 13th c. 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1922a, 16-23; Idem 1936, 131-147; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Ag. Nikolaos 
Rodias) 213; Tsouris 1988, 197; Papadopoulou 2002a, 25, 66; Bouras, Boura 
2002, 86—88 (lit.) 


S/N 57 

Site Name Kordovitza Mt. Tryfos, Nissa River, Ag. 
Georgios* 

Geographical Coordinates 38°48'30"N, 21°2'35"E 

Altitude 306 m 

Place-names Nissa 

Area Below the village of Voustrion, close to (S of) 


the Loutra Tryfou, 18 km SSE of Vonitsa 
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Settlement Tryfos 

Former Community Tryfos 

Municipality Medeonos 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01170600 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Plain of the Nissas River, to the E of Mt. 
Acarnanica and the E slope of Mt. Pergandi. 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 9, 10 

Architecture 


A (perhaps Middle Byzantine) sculpture has been reused on the N wall of 
the church (unpublished). Koder and Soustal observed more architectural 
remains and sculptures scattered around the building, which they dated 
to the Early Byzantine period. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

A church of Ag. Georgios in Nissa (àvà to Nbcav) is mentioned in one ver- 
sion of the Life of St Barbaros; it is more possible that the text referred to 
the Middle Byzantine remains at Loutra Tryfou (see S/N 58). 

Date 

Early Byzantine period or gth-1oth c. 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1967, 334—335, plan. 4, pl. 2458-y; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Nysa) 
216-217; Papadatos 1981; Papadatos 1988, 5-9. 


S/N 58 

Site Name Kordovitza Mt., Tryfou Loutra 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?50'35.02"N, 21°2'45.10"E 

Altitude 151m 

Place-names Loutra Tryfou, Ag. Varvaros 

Area 3 km NW of Tryfos, 3.5 km SW of Loutraki, 16 
km SE of Vonitsa 

Settlement Tryfos 


Former Community Tryfos 
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Municipality Medeonos 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01170600 

HMGS map Agrinion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 7.2005 

Geomorphology Sulphur/mineral water springs in a ravine 
with waterfalls of Nyssas River, to the N of 
Nyssas Plain. 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 9, 10 

Architecture 

A church apse with frescos survived until 1960 (Vocotopoulos). Byzantine 

sculpture was found (fragments of a 12th-c. closure) [Vocotopoulos; 

Vanderheyde]. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Table u, nos. 52, 99-103), pottery and 12 coins (lost) 

Historical evidence 

The local tradition associates this spring with the worship of St Barbaros, a 

gth-c., Christianized Arab hermit eventually killed by hunters. According 

to his Life, healing essence sprang at his place of death, and a church was 

built there; this place was next to mineral baths. Two different versions of 

his Life mention Nissa (see S/N 57) and Mt. Kordovistha (8poc Kop8opfjc0a) 

as the geographical location of that place. They probably mean the same 

place (on Mt. Kordovistha along the course of the Nissa River) which is 

most probably identified with the Loutra Tryfou. The mountain is now 

called 'Kordovitza' (Kopõoßitča), a probably Slavic name mentioned in 

15th-c. texts; the same name ((D)xop8óBtirca or (T)xopõðoßúča) survived 

for an anchorage near Loutraki on the S coast of the Ambracian Gulf 

(see S/N 38). 

Date 

12th c. 

Bibliography 

Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de Saint Barbaros II, 45, 51-55; Chronicle of 

the Toccos, 757f.; Lekka 1938, 91; Zakythinos 1960, 438-453, 527; Da Costa 

Louillet 1961, 309-313; Koder, Soustal 1981, 185; Philippson, Kirsten 1950- 

59, II, 377; Vocotopoulos 1967, 334-335, plan 4, pls. 2458-y; Koder, Soustal 

1981, (Kordobitza), 184-5; Papadatos 1981; Papadatos 1988, 5-9. 


S/N 59 

Site Name 

Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 
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Koronissia, Genethlio tis Theotokou 
39°0'57.39"N, 20°54'56.38"E 

6m 

Panagia Koronissia 


Area In the centre of the village, ca. 17 km SW of 
Arta 

Settlement Koronissia 

Former Community Koronissia 

Municipality Amvrakikou 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31040501 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology The southernmost point of the N coast of the 
Ambracian Gulf, at the edge of a — naturally 
formed by alluvial deposition — narrow, land 
barrier separating the Logarou Lagoon from 
the Salaora Bay; before the formation of this 
barrier, Koronissia was an island (one of the 
Korakonissa). The second, 5-km-long, barrier 
connecting Koronissia with Salaora is artifi- 
cial. 

Figures 38, 75 

Plan 

Maps 8,9 

Architecture 


Church published by Orlandos; it was once the Katholikon of a monas- 
tery of which only traces of one building and a mill (now containing two 
millstones) survive to the N of the church. An ancient or Late Antique 
architectural member, once reused as an offerings table, was found 
(Papadopoulou). Some building remains similar to those on Kefalos were 
observed on some other Korakonissa (oral information by locals). 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Table u, nos. 36, 96) 

Historical evidence 

The site is correlated with the Mow) Teve8Atou tç Ocotóxov THs Kopaxovyatac 
first mentioned in 193, when Meletios was abbot. The name evidently 
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derived from the name of the island-complex (Korakonissa). The monas- 
tery appears in 15th-16th-c. texts; Cyriacus of Ancona visited the site and 
mentioned the floor slab (Table u, no. 36). In the same period, a Greek 
portulan mentioned the Kapaxovycia, Kopaxovnoia and its nearby island 
called 'Ag. Georgios'. The monastery functioned at least up to the 19th c. 
Date 

970-1030 until the 19th c. 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters III, Xenopoulos 1884, 16, note to AË, 40, 134, 
147, 65; Ziebarth 1926, 16; Zakythinos 1937, 192-196; Delatte 1947, 205; 
Orlandos 1969, 3-56; Andreou 1975, 218; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Theotokos 
Korakonesia) 269-270; Gkioles 1987, 72-73; Papadopoulou 1990a, 265; 
Vocotopoulos 1992, 51-56, 193; Papadopoulou 1992a, 376; Eadem 2002a, 
38-44. 


S/N 60 

Site Name Kryoneri 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?20'41"N, 21°35'46"E 
Altitude 2m? 

Place-names Pigi Kallirois 

Area E of Messolongi, SE of Galatas 
Settlement Kryoneri 

Former Community Kryoneri 
Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01290502 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology On the SE edge of the Calydon Bay and the 
NE coast of the Gulf of Patras, to the W of 
Vassiliki Bay, at the foot of the W slope of 
Mt. Varassova 

Figures 172 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


The site is considered to have been a harbour for the ancient settlement 
of Calydon. An Early Byzantine settlement was excavated, including a 
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basilica repaired in late-6th c. After the abandonment of the basilica, its 
site was used as a cemetery. At 500 m NE of Kryoneri, at the SW edge of 
Varassova, Byzantine pottery was found (Bommeljé, Doorn; Portelanos). 
Other finds 

Pottery (P8) 

Historical evidence 

See S/N 110. 

Date 

Early Byzantine, late-6th c. owards 

Bibliography 

Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, Kryonerion [Galatas], 91; Portelanos 1998, 288; 
Kefallonitou 2004a 


S/N 61 

Site Name Lefkada, Apolpena, Odigitria 

Geographical Coordinates 38°49'o"N, 20°41'48"E 

Altitude 40m 

Place-names Odigitria 

Area N part of the island, 1 km SE of Apolpena, 
3 km SSW of Lefkada 

Settlement Apolpena 

Former Community Apolpena 

Municipality Lefkada 

Province Lefkada 

Prefecture Lefkada 

NSSG ID no. 24010401 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 08.2000 

Geomorphology On the foot of the mountain of Lefkada, NW 


of Koulmos, in short distance from Dioryktos. 
The location allows oversight of the N part of 
the island (Gyra, Ionian Sea). 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 10 

Architecture 

The Katholikon was built in 1449/50, possibly on the site of an earlier 

one. 
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Other finds 

Historical evidence 

A text in Codex Vat. gr. 2561 mentioned a monastery in Lefkada called 
‘OSyyjteta (uth c.); this dating has been questioned by Koder and Soustal. 
Date 

15th c., perhaps nth c. onwards 

Bibliography 

Aland 1963, 198; Vocotopoulos 1970b, 157-158; Rontoyannis 1973, 27-573 
Koder, Soustal 1981, (Hodegetria) 162-3 


S/N 62 

Site Name Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?48'33"N, 20°42'34"E 

Altitude 66 m 

Place-names Kastro 

Area Between the villages of Karyotes and Kaligoni, 
3 km S of Lefkada 

Settlement Karyotes 

Former Community Lefkada — Karyotes 

Municipality Lefkada 

Province Lefkada 

Prefecture Lefkada 

NSSG ID no. 24010102/24010601 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 08.2000, 01.2001 

Geomorphology Coastal hill with three tops at the NE part of 


the island facing Acarnania. The location of 
the Castle is invisible from the sea. 


Figures 96, 97, 191 
Plans 8,9 

Map 10 
Architecture 


A fortification was built in at least two medieval periods (see Part 2 — 
Chapter 1), using the fabric of the acropolis of ancient Lefkas, on the 
middle top of the Koulmos Hill (plan 8). Traces of the settlement — 
consisting of a citadel (surface of 3.55 km?), an aqueduct, a keep and at 
least six other buildings — were recorded inside the 625-m-long enceinte 
in the 1980s (plan 9); only part of the citadel is now visible (Rontoyannis; 
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Portelanos). Early Byzantine remains (mosaic pavement and sculpture) 
were found in the ancient city (Kefallonitou). The main source of water 
for the settlement seems to have been the 'Megali Vrysi' to the N of 
Koulmos; some sources in the areas of Spasmeni Vrysi and Karyoti were 
also used (Andreou). The Helenistic cemetery near Spasmeni Vrysi to the 
S of Koulmos was also reused at a later period. The concave tiles discov- 
ered in one grave and the fact that the burials had no offerings indicated 
the burials were Christian; however, they have not been precisely dated 
(Kostoglou-Depoini; Laskaris). 

The ancient harbour facilities, at a carefully selected, very safe, location?° 
in Epano Alykes (site of Ag. Georgios), 650 m E of Koulmos, were also 
probably used in the Byzantine period, since Lefkas was described as a 
harbour-city in the 1oth c. (see below); these remains survived up to 1948 
(Andreou). According to local tradition, a second dock was constructed 
in Lygia (S of Ag. Georgios) in the Byzantine period; if true, the construc- 
tion and occasional use of the second harbour would have probably been 
imposed by navigation problems caused by the intensive alluvial phenom- 
ena in the bay (see Part 1 — Chapter 2). The first harbour became famous 
during the Venetian trade of salt. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P26) 

Historical evidence 

A Byzantine settlement in Lefkada is first mentioned in the Life of Hosia 
Anna tis Lefkadas (840—918). Aevxdc: bishopric mentioned in the Episcopal 
lists from 879 and at least up to the end of the 12th c. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus wrote it belonged to the Theme of Kephallenia while 
Liutprand of Cremona described how he arrived in the harbour in 968 
and was hosted in the bishop's residence, in the nearby settlement. 
Acuxáva was destroyed by Daimbert of Piza in 1099 (Anna Komnene), 
when it had already been upgraded to an archbishopric (Taktikon of 
Alexios I Komnenos, 1081-1116). In 1443, it became an autocephalus arch- 
bishopric (Taktikon of Nile Doxapatris). In the 12th c., the town is visited 
by the Jewish travellers, Abraham Ibn-Daoud (1153/4) and Benjamin of 
Tudela (159-173); Benjamin mentioned a hundred Jewish people living 
among the inhabitants. 'Al-Lquata' was mentioned by al-Idrisi (IL121) in 


20 This site is very hard to discern from the sea; at the same time an attack against 
it would be also difficult because any enemy fleet would find itself trapped between the 
island and the W coast of Acarnania, with no possibility to escape. 
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the mid-12th century. In 1170-1175, Eustathios of Thessaloniki mentioned 
"pe Hreipov nów eig tò Nýpxov, ý Aeyóuevr, Aeuxac ..."?! Its church 
was still a bishopric (Taktikon of Isaac II Angelos, 1185-1195). Leucas/ 
Leukas was mentioned in the Byzantine Treaties with Venice (1198, 1204). 
No mention of Lefkada dates to the 13th c.; from the 13th—17th c. the capi- 
tal of the island was Santa Mavra at Lettorna (N part of the island in the 
vicinity of Dioryktos). 

The arguments for the identification of the Middle Byzantine settle- 
ment with the remains at Koulmos, first suggested by Rontoyannis, are: 


— the site's resemblance to the description by Liutprand (medieval settle- 
ment and nearby harbour, which do not exist elsewhere in Lefkada) 

— the dating of the architectural remains on morphological criteria (see 
Part 2 — Chapter 1) 

— the location of the harbour of Ag. Georgios on a major Byzantine sea- 
route (see Part 3 — Chapter II.) 

— the lack of 6th-izth c. material remains in other places on Lefkas 
with the exception of a church at Vurnikas in the S part of the island 
(S/N 63).?2 


The name 'Koulmos' most probably derived from the latin 'cumulus'. 
Dioryktos (the channel separating Lefkada from Acarnania) was some- 
times open and sometimes blocked from the 6th c. onwards, due to 
intensive geological phenomena in the vicinity of the Ambracian Gulf 
(Pritchett; Koder, Soustal; Part 1 — Chapter 2.III.). Thus communication 
with Acarnania was easy, by sea or by land; the Roman bridge might have 
been still in use. 

Date 

6th-12th c. (Rontoyannis), Ottoman period (Smyris) 

Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 34, pp. 181-2; Liutprand of Cremona, 210-211; al-Idrisi, 
Geography, 634; Anna Komnene, Alexiad, III 428, XI 10; Constantine 
Porphyrogenito, De thematibus, 7.4, pp. 92, 175; Councils, XVII 377d; 
Notitiae, II 83, III 98, VI 125, VIII 16, IX 86, c. 551, 571, 592, 612, 630; Benjamin 


21 Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Odyssey, 356, 373; Nypiov: the name of the mountain of 
Lefkada; NYjgucoc/NYjptroc: the name of the ancient city. 

22 Some mentions of Byzantine tower remains at Ag. Petros and Vouni Eglouvis (Ron- 
toyanis 1980) were not confirmed by survey. The Byzantine site of Sotiro near Nydri dates 
to the Early Byzantine period (the 12th-c. monastery mentioned by Zambelis was not 
found); see also Koder, Soustal 1981, [Nydrion] 216. 
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of Tudela, Book of Travels, 49, 62, 142; Venetian Republic, I 264, 279, 473, 
491, 494 (nos. 85, 121); Gesta Pisanorum, 368; Eustathios of Thessaloniki, 
Odyssey, 193, 356, 373-4; Zambelios 1857, sust, 570-1; Da Costa-Louillet 
1961, 315; Kostoglou-Despini 1971, 351-354; Yannopoulos 1972; Rontoyannis 
1980, 261f.; Pritchett 1980, 285; Darrouzés 1981, 273, 294, 345, 351, 375) 377) 
385, 389, 408, 410, 421: Notitiae no. 7, 8, u, 12, 14, 15, 18, 21; Koder, Soustal 
1981, (Leukas) 195-196, (Ag. Maura) 203; Rontoyannis 1988, 129ff.; Lambrinou 
1997, 148-151; Portelanos 1998, III, 1412-16; Laskaris 2000, 206; Smyris 2004; 
Kefallonitou 2004b 


S/N 63 
Site Name Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos 
ton Karaviadon 


Geographical Coordinates ` 38?40'9"N, 20°39'17"E 


Altitude 345m 

Place-names Ai-Yanis Karavias, cemetery 

Area In the village, 19 km SSW of Lefkada 
Settlement Vurnikas 

Former Community Vurnikas 

Municipality Apollonion 

Province Lefkada 

Prefecture Lefkada 

NSSG ID no. 24020501 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


08.2000, 01.2001 


Geomorphology S part of the island hinterland, on the N 
boundaries of the Vassiliki Valley, across 
the N cape of Ithaca, E of the Fiskardo in 
Kephallonia 

Figures 192 

Plan 

Map 10 

Architecture 


The original construction of the church was dated to the Middle Byzantine 
period based on the masonry of N and E wall and on a fresco decoration in 
a niche on the N wall (Konstantios, Triantaphyllopoulos 1978). Byzantine 
frescos have also been observed in a private chapel in the nearby village 
of Fterno (Rontoyannis; Chalkia). 
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Other finds 

Fresco (F6), pottery (P27) 

Historical evidence 

The nearby harbour of Vassiliki, located across the Fiscardo of Kephallonia, 
has sources of drinking water. It was mentioned in Greek portulans as 
xopqónouAo iyo and Ildpto Pvyép. 

Bibliography 

Konstantios, Triantaphyllopoulos 1978; Rontoyannis 1973, 93-94; Idem 
1980, 26-27; Konstantios 1982b, 340-354; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Burnikas) 


131, (Phigo) 234; Argyrou et al. 1970, 240; Chalkia 1981, 292 


S/N 64 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki* 
38°38'42"N, 20°38'49"E 


Altitude 252m 

Place-names Pissas 

Area On the Ag. Grigorios Hill to the S of the vil- 
lage, ca. 4 km from it, on the road to Fterno 
towards the S part of the island 

Settlement Vurnikas 

Former Community Vurnikas 

Municipality Apollonion 

Province Lefkada 

Prefecture Lefkada 

NSSG ID no. 24020501 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


08.2000, 01.2001 


Geomorphology Hill in the Vassiliki Valley, across the N cape 
of Ithaca, E of the Fiskardo in Kephallonia 

Figures u2a-b 

Plan 

Map 10 

Architecture 


The buildings of this Post-Byzantine monastery have been largely con- 
structed using spolia from earlier ones, including an ancient temple 
(Dórpfeld). Dórpfeld wrote that, while excavating, he saw Byzantine foun- 
dations below the Katholikon (1927, 205). 
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Other finds 

Inscriptions (17-18), pottery (P28) 

Historical evidence 

The monastery was founded in 1654; its potential Byzantine construction 
phase might be correlated with the nth-izth c. material remains in the 
area (see S/N 63). 

Date 

17th c., perhaps with a Middle Byzantine phase 

Bibliography 

Dórpfeld 1927, 205; Dórpfeld 1972, 225-22, fig. 42a; Rontoyannis 1973, 2, 
69-72; Idem 1980, 26-27. 


S/N 65 

Site Name Lessiana (Aeciavá) 

Geographical Coordinates 

Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 

Municipality 

Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 

Architecture 

Koder and Soustal connect this reference with the 16th-c. Lessini 
Monastery, where no Middle Byzantine remains have been found as yet. 
Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Pertinentia de Lesianis/Talisiana: mentioned in the Treaties of 1204 and 
1210 with Venice and later (13th—14th c.). The name is Slavic. 
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Date 


Possibly 12th c. or earlier. 


Bibliography 
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Partitio, 220, 263; Venetian Republic, I 471, 490, 494 (no. 121), I1 121 (no. 224), 
III 199 (no. 370); Koder, Soustal 1981 (Lesiana) 194 (lit.). 


S/N 66 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Ligovitsi, Castle and Panagia Monastery* 
38?39'3"N, 21°11'47"E 


Altitude 503 m, 432m 

Place-names Lykovitsi, Ligovisti, Lighovitsi, Paliokastro 

Area Ca. 2 km NE of the village 

Settlement Skourtou 

Former Community Skourtou 

Municipality Astakos 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01111001 

HMGS map Agrinion 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology Mt. Lighovitsi on the W bank of Lake Ozeros/ 
Galitsas. Site offering an excellent overview 
of the pass from the Ambracian Gulf towards 
Agrinio and the Gulf of Patras (ie. of one 
of the land roads used during the Middle 
Byzantine period). The castle is on a naturally 
fortified hill, accessible only from the S. 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


Remains of medieval fortifications used the fabric of an ancient acropo- 
lis (Dirieis?) (Philippson, Kirsten; Vocotopoulos; Fessas; Koder, Soustal; 
Portelanos). Several medieval remains (churches, houses, cistern) have 
been observed in the enceinte (Heuzey; Fessas; Portelanos); Heuzey 
described them as ‘a fortified town’ and dated them to the same period as 
the Castle of Aetos. The monastery is at the foot of the Castle; its present 
Katholikon dates to the 18th c. 
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Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The names Ozeros and Ligovitsi are Slavic (the first one meaning ‘lake’). 
Leake has correlated the site with the Middle Byzantine settlement of 
‘Acheloos’. According to local tradition the monastery was founded by 
Slavs in the uth c. (Fessas). 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine or later 

Bibliography 

Heuzey 1860, 365f; Vasmer 1941, 72; Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, 398; 
Vocotopoulos 1967, 332; Fessas 1978, 7-14; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Lykobitsi) 
200; Papatrechas 1991, 335; Paradeisis 1994, 100; Portelanos 1998, III, 1268, 
1270; Paliouras 2004a, 317-320. 


S/N 67 

Site Name Louros, Ag. Varnavas 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?9'21.72"N, 20?45'55.24"E 
Altitude 15m 

Place-names Ag. Varnavas 

Area 3 km SE of the village 
Settlement Louros 

Former Community Louros 

Municipality Louros 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 
Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 3405101 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Fertile location on the N bank of Louros and 
on the E bank of a stream discharging into 
Louros. Alluvial phenomena are intensive. 


Figures 11a—c, 143a—b, 144 
Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


An older construction is visible in the lower parts of the E and W facades 
of the church; the old building must have been eventually covered up 
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by alluvium. Two dedicatory inscriptions were published by Mamaloukos 
(1995). 

Other finds 

Inscriptions (I5), sculpture (Sc40-Sc43), pottery. 

Historical evidence 

According to one of the churche's dedicatory inscriptions a church was 
built in a monastery (on this site?) in 148/9 by the — otherwise unknown — 
magistros, called Constantinos Maniakis, his sons and the abbot (Kons- 
tantios; Katsaros; Mamaloukos). Constantinos, a member of the Maniakis 
family known from other sources (see relevant discussion in Part 2 — 
Chapter 2) was educated and probably a high official, judging from his 
title. The monastery obviously existed before that time, since its abbot 
contributed to the construction. 

The precision of the site of that monastery is problematic. The way, 
in which both dedicatory inscriptions have been placed flanking the 
entrance to the modern church, and the fact that the later one closely imi- 
tates the older one indicate that the old inscription probably came from 
the same site (Mamaloukos). The fact that the later inscription referred 
to a restoration — not a foundation — of a church endorses this argument; 
a 19th-c. text confirmed it by saying that 'Apostolos Varnavas' was one of 
the two old churches of Louros, restored during that time (Xenopoulos). 
The Middle Byzantine sculpture reused on the church also endorses the 
same argument. 

Mamaloukos suggested the old church was below the modern one 
according to a local tradition. By contrast, Papadopoulou denied the 
existence of an older building on this site, based on personal excavating 
experience.2? Most probably the Byzantine church was located at a very 
close — though not the same - location, while the original construction of 
the modern church must have taken place at some time before the 19th c. 
(in order to allow for the veneration of Ag. Varnavas already established in 
this area since the 12th c. to be continued). The reason for the destruction 
of the original 12th-c. church must have been the flooding connected with 
the alluvial phenomena caused by the River Louros; those had not begun 
until after the deviation of the river into its current channel, at some time 
between 500-1000 BP (see Part 1 — Chapter 2.III. above). Thus the 12th-c. 
monument must have gradually sunk under the alluvial deposits and had 
to be abandoned and relocated. The 12th-c. sculpture, found or reused 
in later churches in the area (S/N 91, 85, 86), might have come from that 


?3 Oral information, April 2002. 
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building. In fact, the church built by Maniakis might have been a meto- 
chion of one of two important Middle Byzantine monasteries, Kozyli and 
Rodia, in this area (see S/N 86 and n2 respectively). 


Date 
12th c. onwards 
Bibliography 


Xenopoulos 1884, 234; Konstantios 1984, 200, pls. 89-90; Katsaros 1992, 
527; Mamaloukos 1993; Mamaloukos 1995, 195-200; Veikou 1998, 60-65. 


S/N 68 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Lyssimachia, Ypsili Panagia 
38°31'35"N, 21°19'42"E 


Altitude 579m 

Place-names Psili Panagia 

Area 3 km S of Lyssimachia, on the small plateau 
at the top of Mt. Psili Panagia, S of the forest- 
guard cabin 

Settlement Lyssimachia 

Former Community Bourstiano, Lyssimachia (1927) 

Municipality Angelokastro 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1020300 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology At the top of Mt. Psili Panagia, to which the 
access is very hard. The site has oversight of a 
big part of Aetoloacarnania, since it is located 
at such high elevation. Two more monaster- 
ies are located at a lower part of the slopes, 
Ag. Agathi and Ag. Pandeleimon. 

Figures 28, 81 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 


To the NE of the acropolis of ancient Lyssimachia there are remains of a 
Byzantine monastery (consisting of a church, cells and cistern) published 
by Mastrokostas and Katsibinis. These researchers recorded different 
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measurements for the cistern (i.e. ‘3 x 4 m’, as opposed to the 6.50 x 2.80 
m. recorded during the survey); thus there once was perhaps more than 
one cistern. The site is now covered by vegetation. 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 


Woodhouse mentioned the monastery as a relatively poor one in the 19th c. 
See also S/N 15 on Lake Lyssimachia. 


Date 


12th or 13th c. (Mastrokostas, Katsibinis; Vocotopoulos oral information) 


Bibliography 


Woodhouse 1973, 239; Mastrokostas 1963, 217; Mastrokostas, Katsibinis 
1989; Papakonstandinou 1991, 24; Portelanos 1998, A', 160. 


S/N 69 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 


Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana/Vlyziana 
38?40'26.48"N, 21°10'52.36"E 

Ca. 250 m 

Paleochori, Vristiana/Vlyziana (location to 
the NW of the plateau) 


Area Plateau to the NE of Macheras, on the road 
from Fyteies to Astakos 

Settlement Macheras 

Former Community Macheras 

Municipality Astakos 

Province Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01110600 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology Plateau to the NW of Mt. Ligovitsi (S/N 66) 
and SE of Aetos (S/N 5) 

Figures 

Plan 

Maps 10, 11 

Architecture 


Remains of medieval settlement (houses, churches, cistern, wells and a 
paved road) have been published by Papatrechas. 
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Other finds 

Pottery (Po), metalwork (M10), seal (Se2), coins (N61) 

Historical evidence 

According to the inscription on the lead-seal, this was probably part of 
the Theme of Kephallenia. A village called Bpectiaves in Mixpd Bayevetia 
was mentioned by Akropolitis (and its inhabitant @eóðwpoç Bo8tvórtovAoc); 
however, a correlation with the settlement in Xeromero does not seem to 
be correct. 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine and later 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters I, 75; Zakythinos 1941, 241; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
(Vagenetia) 119. 


S/N 7o 


Site Name Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi 


Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 


38°25'34"N, 21°16'38"E 
12m 
Ai-Yanis Riganas, Episkopi 


Ca. 2.1 km S of Mastro, NW of Katochi, N of 


Neochori 

Mastro 

Mastro 

Oiniades 
Messolongi 
Aetoloacarnania 
1210501 
Messolongion 1977 


12.2003 


At the N edge of a low hill in the valley of the 


Acheloos on the W bank of the river 
48a, 52, 63, 67 


1l 


The large church, which had more than one Middle Byzantine construc- 
tion phases, was published by Vocotopoulos. A grave was found to the SE 
of the apse. 
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Other finds 

Mosaic floors (Mo), frescos (F7), tiles (C3) 

Historical evidence 

In the beginning of the 19th c. the church was called Mytpónroàn (Cathedral) 
and was the seat of the bishop of ‘Aetos and Acheloos' (Pyrros Thettalos). 
For that reason, its correlation with the Middle Byzantine diocese/ 
settlement of Acheloos has been suggested (see S/N 1). This can only be 
confirmed by further evidence. 

Date 

7th-13th c. and later 

Bibliography 

Kirsten 1941, 100; Konstas 1952, 1476-8; Kokas 1964, 866-869; Vocotopoulos 
1970c; Archaeologos 1970b, 448; Bitas 1975, 29; Pallas 1977, 26-28; Megaw 
1977, 238; Katsaros 1981b, 443-449; Koder, Soustal 1981 (Mastron), 
202-3; Katsaros 1986, 43-52; Gkioles 1987, 21-22; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 
96; Katsaros 1988, 198-201; Vocotopoulos 1992, 11-20, 95-105, 179-181; 
Paliouras 20042, 197-200. 


S/N 71 

Site Name Matsouki, Ag. Dimitrios* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?42'28"N, 21°20'31"E 

Altitude ca. Dom 

Place-names 

Area W bank of Acheloos, E of Matsouki (unspeci- 
fied exact location) 

Settlement Matsouki 

Former Community Matsouki 

Municipality Stratos 

Province Valtos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 012706600 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 


Plan 
Map 


11.2003 
Once on the E bank of the River Acheloos, 
now sunk into the Stratos Reservoir 

229 


11 
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Architecture 

Small church with at least two construction phases, destroyed during a 
close and strong earthquake. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The site is located on the only pass across the river along its upper course. 
That pass is visible in old maps of the area (fig. 229). 

Date 

Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Konstantios 1991, 603, pl. 121. 


S/N 72 

Site Name Megali Chora (f. Zapandi), Koimisi Theotokou 
at the Cemetery 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?38'40"N, 21°22'19"E 


Altitude 63m 

Place-names Cemetery 

Area ca. 1 km SSE of Megali Chora, 3km WNW of 
Agrinio (the village is now a NW suburb of 
Agrinio) 

Settlement Megali Chora 

Former Community Zapandi 

Municipality Neapoli 

Province Trichonidos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1200201 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 11.2003, 07.2005 
Geomorphology In the Acheloos Plain 
Figures 173, 193, (201) 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 


Probably part of an Early Byzantine settlement.?^ The nave of the Early 
Byzantine basilica was repaired in the Middle Byzantine period and later. 


24 A second basilica with mosaics has been discovered at Psorolithi near this site: see 
Kirsten 1941, 119; Lazaridis 1960, 196. 
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Other finds 

Pottery (P10, Pu, P29) 

Historical evidence 

The constant medieval repairs of the church may indicate a Middle 
Byzantine period and later settlement. The name Zapand is possibly Slavic. 
In the 17th c. it was called ‘Zeban’ (Slavic word for ‘west’) by Evlijah Celebi; 
the latter wrote that the inhabitants were Muslimized Greeks by contrast 
to the Muslim Turks settled in Vrachori (now Agrinio). The church of 
Panagia remained in use in parallel with two mosques, because Panagia 
was venerated by both Greek and Turkish Muslim women [Vervenioti]. 
Date 

Early Byzantine period, 7th-13th c. and later 

Bibliography 

Kirsten 1941, 99; Lazaridis 1960, 196; Orlandos 1961, 43-53; Yannopoulos 
1969-1970, 182-4; Pallas 1977, 28-29; Katsaros 1981b, 450-453; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Zapandi) 280; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 96; Petropoulos 1991, 
109; Vervenioti 2003; Paliouras 20044, 55, 170-2. 


S/N 73 

Site Name Monastiraki, Metamorphosi Sotiros/Pando- 
kratoras 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?50'17"N, 20°56'58"E 

Altitude 440m 

Place-names Pandokratoras, Ag. Sotira 

Area 9 km SSE of Vonitsa, ca 1.8 km S of Monastiraki 
next to Roupakias Hill 

Settlement Monastiraki 

Former Community Monastiraki 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01070501 

HMGS map Lefkada 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 


Geomorphology 


Figures 


In the hinterland of the S coast of the 
Ambracian Gulf, on the SW slope of Mt. 
Acarnanika, with oversight of the Vonitsa 
Bay. 
194 


Plan 
Maps 
Architecture 
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9, 10 


The first church built on this site dates to the uth c. 


Other finds 


Sculpture (Table n, nos. 61, 62, 14-117) 


Historical evidence 


It has been correlated with the Mov? tod Lwthpos rëm LpettHv mentioned 
by Ioannis Apokaukos in 1220 (Koder, Soustal; Katsaros). 


Date 


uth-12th c. (sculpture) onwards 


Bibliography 


Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 154, 236; Vocotopoulos 1980-1981; Katsaros 
1985, 1520-1521; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Soter ton Spheton) 262; Portelanos 
1998, I", 1296; Paliouras 2004a, 292-8. 


S/N 74 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 


Myrtia (f. Gouritsa), Myrtia Monastery 
38^35'39"N, 21°36'49"E 

205m 

Moni Myrtias 

Ca. 1.5 km NNW of the village 
Myrtea 

Gouritsa 

Thermo 

Trichonidos 

Aetoloacarnania 

1121601 

Karpenission 1977 


11.2003 
In the mountainous hinterland of the E bank 
of Lake Trichonida. 

60 


1l 


The initial construction of the Katholikon was dated to the uth c. Another 
church, of Ag. Paraskevi, ca. 250 m S of Myrtia, was built of spolia from 
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ancient fortifications (undated, unpublished; reference by Woodhouse); 
this building was renovated in the 1980s (Bommeljé, Doorn) and the 
masonry is no longer visible. 

Other finds 

Frescos (F8) 

Historical evidence 

The wealthy monastery, which is still functioning, once owned the entire 
slope down to Lake Trichonida. Historical references date to the 15th c. 
and later. The old name of the village (Gouritsa) is Slavic. 

Date 

12th c. (frescos) 

Bibliography 

Loukopoulos 1928; Lazaridis 1960, 197-198; Orlandos 1961, 74—112, pls. 
1-14; Vocotopoulos 1967, 330; Woodhouse 1973, 205ff.; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
(Guritsa) 161; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 98; Bouras, Boura 2002, 248-249; 
Paliouras 2004a, 209—219 (lit.). 


S/N 75 

Site Name Nafpaktos, Athinon St., Gribovo 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'37"N, 21°50'n1"E 

Altitude Ca.14m 

Place-names Athanassiou Konisti Plot, at Athinon-Nova- 
Korydalleos St. 

Area E part of the city, Gribovo quarters 

Settlement Nafpaktos 

Former Community Nafpaktos 

Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patra 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Not far from the harbour 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 13 

Architecture 


A cemetery was excavated and dated to between the Roman and the Late 
Byzantine period. 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 
Date 

Bibliography 
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Alexopoulou 1988; Papageorgiou 2004, 467; Nerantzis 2007 


S/N 76 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Nafpaktos, Castle* 
38?23'43"N, 21°49'29"E 


Altitude 17-175 m 

Place-names Kastro 

Area Hill at the NW part of the city 

Settlement Nafpaktos 

Former Community Nafpaktos 

Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Coastal hill with many water sources. It 
allows excellent oversight of the Northern 
Gulf of Corinth and the Gulf of Patras. It is 
accessible from the S-SW side (the N and NE 
sides being too steep). 

Figures 14, 15, 18, 34, 37, 536, 82, 88, 89, 105, 106, 110, 
145, 146, 148, 149, 174, 224, 225 

Plan 10 

Map 13 

Architecture 


The medieval castle consists offive enceintes (Keep or IcKale, Citadel, Inner 
Ward, Outer Ward, and sea walls). The fortifications are largely constructed 
using the fabric of ancient ones and date to between the 6th and the 
15th c. or later) [Woodhouse; Lazaridis; Alexopoulou; Triantaphyllopoulos; 
Papadopoulou; Papageorgiou; Nerantzis]. Parts of the ancient fortification 
might have been in use during the Byzantine period; this is indicated by 
the fact that an excavation of an ancient and a Post-Byzantine tower near 
the Dapia tou Koukou/Faltsoporta gave Byzantine small finds. 
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Several buildings, two cisterns, a fountain and a road (mentioned in 
13th-c. texts, see Part 3 — Chapter 2) have been observed in the three higher 
enceintes — some of them were safely dated to the Middle Byzantine period 
(Lazaridis; Koder, Soustal; Papadopoulou; Kosti; Athanasoulis, Androudis; 
survey, see Part 2 — Chapter 1). Part of a wall of a large Middle Byzantine 
building — which probably collapsed during an earthquake — near the 
‘N Complex’ was later integrated in the enceinte. Papadopoulou suggested a 
monastery was located in this part of the citadel. Present evidence (architec- 
ture, inscription, sculpture, pottery) rather speaks in favour ofa large church 
(Konstantios; Athanasoulis, Androudis) dated to the 10th-12th c., whose 
constructors might have worked elsewhere in Epirus (survey, see Part 2 — 
Chapter 1). 

The Early Byzantine town of Nafpaktos must have spread along the 
coast near the port, while its cemeteries were located in the W and E out- 
skirts (S/N 79; 81; 83; Papageorgiou 2004; Eadem 2006; Laskaris). Middle 
Byzantine remains seem to have been mostly scattered at the E foot of the 
hill of the castle and to the E of the port (see map 13). 

Other finds 

Inscription (I6), sculpture (Sc44, Table u, nos. 58, 105-113, 128), pottery 
(P12), seals (see Part 2 — Chapter 4.IV., above, and Table 15). 

Historical evidence 

Navraxtoç: Early Byzantine port-town of Achaia, mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzantius and largely destroyed by the earthquake of 551/2 (Procopius). 
Slavic invasions / destructions date between AD 717 and the 9th c. In 700- 
750 Nafpaktos and Aetoloacarnania are part of the Vicariate of Illyrikon 
and later probably of Epirus Vetus. In 747-8 the town and its hinterland 
were almost deserted due to an epidemic disease coming from Italy; 
a 14th-c-text mentioned it in relation to the Arab attacks of the years 
827-829. The Kdotpov tñç Navndxtov was mentioned in relation to the 
death of Danielis (after 886) by Theophanes Continuatus. Its bishop, 
Andonios, attended the Councils of 869/70 and 879/80. When the Theme 
of Nikopolis was established, the town became its capital (possibly between 
880 and 889) and metropolitan seat (before 886—912). An exartistes of the 
imperial fleet was there in the second half of the oth c; there was probably 
a neorion here, where the imperial fleet of Nikopolis - and maybe also 
Kephallenia — was being repaired [Stavrakos]. 

Theimportance ofthe port, on the route from the West to Constantinople, 
increased by the 10th c. its visitors included St Ilias Sikeliotis 
and Liutprand of Cremona. Constantine Porfyrogenito described Nafpaktos 
as a 'kastron in Hellas' (De Thematibus 5.12) while the Suidae Lexikon as a 
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place of anchorage guarded by the army. The N dioceses of the Metropolis 
were subordinate to the archbishop of Ochrid around 1020; this must have 
significantly reduced the income of the metropolis of Nafpaktos. In 1025/6 
the metropolitan was in the head of a revolt of the citizens against the 
governor Georgios/Morogeorgios and his taxation policy; the revolt was 
suppressed by 1028. The outbreak of a new revolt, led by Petros Deleanos, 
dates to 1040/1; all other towns in Nikopolis supported it and the tax collec- 
tor was murdered within the Theme territory. Eleventh-century bishops 
were Efstratios and Chrysovergis. 

An epidemic disease in 1054 and Norman attacks in 117-1158 are men- 
tioned in the Galaxeidi Chronicle; the 147 attack was questioned by 
Anagnostakis and Savvides (the latter suggests it was Frankish). By con- 
trast the Jewish visitors, al-Idrisi and Benjamin of Tudela, saw intensive 
commercial activity and prosperity at Nabakto (N-B-G-T-W) / Kifio; 100 
Jewish merchants lived in the coastal zone. Anna Komnene (1083-after 
1147) mentioned that Nafpaktos was surrounded by fortresses and villages 
(Alexiad A’, 16, 1); in the same period its name was commented upon by 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki and the Etymologicum Magnum. At the time of 
Alexios I Komnenos many lands of the church were given to the state as 
settlement for debts in taxes. Twelfth-century metropolitans were Vassilios 
(1156), Leon (1172, see also I6), Constantine Manassis (1187), Andreas Tziros 
(1187-1199); the latter was a victim of pirates in the Gulf of Corinth and 
had to pay them 500 gold coins. Ioannis Apokaukos was probably the last 
12th-c. metropolitan (1199?-1232?); he provided a description of the city 
among his numerous writings (see Part 3 — Chapter 2). 

In the end of the century the finances in the city were bad as a result 
of the pirate attacks (probably Frankish); the latter had been attracted by 
the previous wealth. Although the capital was now Arta, Nafpaktos was 
demanded by Venice in 1198. In the same period, two names of villages are 
mentioned having been located near the city: Batpaxoywptov and ToBA&eci/ 
ToBAdotov. The economy during this time involved a trade of agricultural 
products from the hinterland (mostly silk and cattle-breeding); this was 
probably basically unchanged since the Middle Byzantine period. 

References to roads in Nafpaktos date to the 10th c. and the 13th c.; 
the first one is a harsh, exhausting pass towards Central Greece and the 
Peloponnese (Liutprand of Cremona) and the second one is a nice, paved 
road in the city (Apokaukos). A tidal phenomenon, occasionally making 
the harbour inaccessible, was mentioned in a post-Byzantine period. 

Later periods were rather difficult for the city, since it was poor 
and repeatedly destroyed, changing hands between the Venetians, the 
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Byzantines, the Franks, the Albanians, and the Ottomans. Only under the 
Venetian and Ottoman rules seems the place to have flourished again; in 
the 18th-1gth c. it became a seat of pirates and was nick-named ‘Mikro 
Algeri’ (Small Alger). 

Date 

Continuous habitation from antiquity to the modern period 
Bibliography 

History 

Hierocles, Synekdemos, 392; Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica, 373, 470, 491; 
Procopius, De Bello Gothico, IV, § 25, 594-5; Leo VI, Diatyposis, E, 483, 500; 
Georgios Cedrenos, Ioannis Skylitzis, Theophanes Continuatus 372, 386, 
411; Suidae Lexicon, 583, 1106; Anna Komnene, Alexiad, I, 56; Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos, De thematibus, 89; Al-Idrisi, Geography, 122; Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki, Odyssey, 1, 207; Councils, 373; Venetian Republic, 258f, 
278: no. 135, 471f.: no. 121; Nicephorus Gregoras, History, 13; Acta, III, 63; 
Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopoulos, 122:13; Constantine Akropolitis, Vie de 
Saint Barbaros I, 408; Georgios Akropolitis, 15-16; Patrologia, 113, p. 122; 
Chronicle of Galaxeidi, 195, 223-224; Darrouzés 1981, 273, 291, 304, 327, 343, 
349, 363, 375, 381, 388, 396, 407, 413, 417, 419: Notitiae nos. 7—21; Chavellas 
1883, I, 2, 8; Athanassiadis-Novas 1956; Konidaris 1956, 150-205; Laurent 
1963, 513-514; Ahrweiler 1966, 130; Metcalf 1980; Constantakopoulou 
1984; Marinou 1985; Anagnostakis 1985; N. Seibt, W. Seibt 1987, no. 613; 
Karayani-Charalambopoulou 1990-1991; Savvides 1991; Petropoulos 1991, 114; 
Savvides 1992-3; Karfakis et al. 1992-1993, 81; Stauridou-Zaphraka 1992, 
320; Koutava-Delivoria 1993, II 466; Prinzing 1997b, 195; Asimakopoulos 
1998-1999; Karayani-Charalambopoulou 1998-1999; Charalambopoulos 
2000; Charalambopoulos 2004; Stavrakos 2007 

Archaeology-Topography 

Lazaridis 1966, 265—268; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Naupaktos) 210-211; Marinou 
1985, 127-138; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 99; Konstantios 1991, 604, pls. 129— 
131; Konstantios 1980; Idem 1981b; Vasilatos 1991, 64-85; Vardakoulas 1992- 
1993; Geronikolou 1992-1993; Tripsianos 1992-1993; Paradeisis 1994, 38-41; 
Raptopoulos 1998-1999; Portelanos 1998, I, 570-589; Chalatsis 1998-1999, 
119- 194, esp. 126-8, 133-154; Theocharidou 1999; Smyris 2001, 116-118; Kosti 
2004, 587—599; Athanasoulis, Androudis 2004; Nerantzis 2007. 


S/N 77 

Site Name Nafpaktos, Ag. Dimitrios 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'39"N, 21°49'53"E 
Altitude 7m 


Place-names 
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Area N side of the main street of the city 
Settlement Nafpaktos 

Former Community Nafpaktos 

Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Not far from the harbour 
Figures 147, 171b 

Plan 

Map 13 

Architecture 


During the demolition of the old Cathedral, in 1978, remains of a Byzantine 
church were found (sections of cloisonné masonry) (Triantaphyllopoulos 
1991). 

Other finds 

Pottery / ceramic stamp (P13, C4). A sculpture was collected from the 
nearby Gaitani House (Table u, no. 47). 

Historical evidence 

The Cathedral had Byzantine capitals in 1874 (Salvator). Ag. Dimitrios 
is mentioned as the most important church of the city in 1675-6 (Spon, 
Wheler); it is a moot point as to whether the text referred to this or another 
church (Koutsoyanis 1998-1999, 200, vs Nerantzis 2007, 156). According 
to local tradition Fait-Pasha pulled down a Byzantine church and built a 
mosque on this site. 

Date 

uth c., 15th?-19th c. 

Bibliography 

Spon, Wheler 1679, vol. IL 28; Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 168-170; 
Triantaphyllopoulos 1991, 591-8; Koutsoyanis 1998-1999, 200-1; Nerantzis 
2007, 156-160; Charalambopoulos 1985, 1; Bardakoulas 1992-1993, 576; 
Papadopoulou 1992-1993, 181-2, no. 2. 


S/N 78 
Site Name Nafpaktos, Ag. Georgios Monastery 
(Nadmaxtos, Mow) / Naóc ‘Aytov Tewpytov) 


470 
Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 
Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 
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A. 38°23'45"N, 21?49'48"E / B. 38°23'43"N, 
21°50'26"E 

A. 32 m / B. 27 m 

A. Vezyr-Camii / B. Ag. Georgios — Afroditi 
A. Plateau near the E part of the enceinte / 
B. Hill in the E outskirts of the city 
Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktia 

Aetoloacarnania 

01190101 

Patrai 1979 


07.2005 

A. Plateau at the E foot of the castle / B. Hill 
near the coast 

213 


13 


The church mentioned in the text has so far been correlated with three 


sites: 


A. A Byzantine church close to the Vezyr-Camii Baths, mentioned in 1875 
(Salvador), of which a sculpture has been found (Lazaridis). 

B. A rocky hill called Ag. Georgios, with a Post-Byzantine homonymous 
church, in the suburb Afroditi, at the E outskirts of the city (Koder, 


Soustal). 


C. Ag. Georgios in Ag. Georgios (S/N 7) [Katsaros; Papadopoulou]. 


Other finds 


A. Sculpture (Table n no. 105) 


Historical evidence 


A church of Ag. Georgios located in a homonymous suburb of Nafpaktos, 
close to the Mow) Navnraxtiwtioowv (S/N 81), was mentioned by John 


Apokaukos in 1218-9. 
Date 


12th c. (sculpture), beginning of the 13th c. (reference) 


Bibliography 


Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 71, 102, 174; Lazaridis 1966, 267, pl. 2608; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Naupaktos) 211, [Ag. Georgios (4)] 156; Katsaros 1985, 1526-9; 
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Triandafyllopoulos 1991, 594-8; Chalatsis 1998-1999, 155-156; Koutsoyanis 
1998-1999, 204; Papadopoulou 1992-1993, 181: note. 79 


S/N 79 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Nafpaktos, Ag. Stefanos 
38?23'35"N, 21°49'20"E 


Altitude 14m 

Place-names Ag. Stefanos, Satlanis Plot 
Area W foot of the hill of the castle 
Settlement Nafpaktos 

Former Community Nafpaktos 

Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 
Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 


Geomorphology At the foot of the hill of the castle, outside the 
enceinte, on the road to the entrance to the 
castle 

Figures 150 

Plan 

Map 13 

Architecture 


Excavations showed that the church was located at the centre of a cem- 
etery used from the Hellenistic period and at least as late as the 6th c. 
(Konstantios). The building had an initial, Middle Byzantine construction 
phase visible on the E facade and in the foundation of an older apse; this 
was possibly again built on the site of an Early Byzantine building. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Sc45) 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Early Byzantine period, uth—12th c. and later 

Bibliography 

Konstantios 1981b, 293; Idem 1984b, 133-140, pl. 8; Idem 1991, 604, pl. 128y; 
Papadopoulou 1992-1993, 191; Eadem 1997c, 57; Laskaris 2000, 200. 
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S/N 80 

Site Name 
Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 

Architecture 
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Nafpaktos, Noti Botsari St. 
38°23'N, 21°49'E 
5m 

Kostia Fragou Plot 
City centre 
Nafpaktos 
Nafpaktos 
Nafpaktos 
Nafpaktia 
Aetoloacarnania 
01190101 

Patrai 1979 


Close to the harbour, to the E 


13 


Some excavated building remains in the Frangou Plot and other parts of 
the street were dated to the Byzantine period and later. 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 
Date 


Perhaps Middle Byzantine 


Bibliography 


Alexopoulou 1990; Eadem 1991c 


S/N& 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 


Place-names 
Area 


Nafpaktos, Theotokos Nafpaktiotissa church 
(Naózaxroc, Nads Osotóxou Naumaxtiwticons) 
A. 38°23'36"N, 21°50'3"E / B. 38°23'46"N, 
21°49'57"E 

A.2m/B.ca.17m 


Unspecified exact location; the proposed sites 
are located in the NE and SE outskirts of the 
city 
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Settlement Nafpaktos 
Former Community Nafpaktos 
Municipality Nafpaktos 
Province Nafpaktia 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Unspecified exact location 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 13 

Architecture 

The church mentioned in the text has so far been correlated with three 

sites: 

A. Remains of Byzantine church below the ist Primary School 
(Athanassiadis-Novas; Oikonomou) 

B. Remains of Early Byzantine basilica and graves in Kapordeli St. 
(Lazaridis; Vocotopoulos; Zias; Papadopoulou; Alexopoulou) 

C. Some location near - not inside - the city (Koder, Soustal). 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

A religious fraternity, connected with the veneration of Virgin Nafpaktio- 

tissa in Thebes and dated in the years 1048-1068, is mentioned in a parche- 

ment in the archives of Regia Capella Palatina, Palermo (Koutsoyanis; 

Paliouras). Paliouras (1988) suggested that the fraternity was initiated by 

refugees from Nafpaktos who ended up in Boeotia after the 1026 revolt 

(see S/N 76). 

The icon of Virgin Nafpaktiotissa was kept at the Katholikon of the 
homonymous Mow) zën Navmaxtitycoav, whose location is unknown. 
Bees thought that the veneration of the Virgin Nafpaktiotissa — originat- 
ing from the monastery in Nafpaktos — became quite widespread in the 
uth c. 

An old Cathedral, venerated to the Virgin, was located at a prestigious 
post of Nafpaktos and in need of extensive repairs according to John 
Apokaukos (beginning of the 13th c.). The church is also mentioned in a 
chrysovoullon by Theodoros Komnenodoukas (1228). 
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Date 

uth c. onwards (or even earlier) 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters I, 80 (12), IX, L. 9; Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 
85-88: no. 27, 115: nos. 58, 9, 20, 153: no. 103 (L. 7-8), 154: no. 104 (L. 7-10); 
Garufi 1910; Bees 1935; Athanassiadis-Novas 1953; Lazaridis 1966, 267—268; 
Vocotopoulos 1973, 394—5; Zias 1973-4; 280; Oikonomou 1980, 41; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Naupaktos) 211; Katsaros 1985, 1522-1526; Charalambopoulos 
1985, 160; Paliouras 1988, 613-619; Koutsoyanis 1988-89, 7-24; Alexopoulou 
1989; Papadopoulou 1990b; Terezis 1998-1999, 587—593; Neranztis 2007, 


156-7. 


S/N 82 

Site Name Nafpaktos, Town Hall 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'41"N, 21°49'47"E 
Altitude 26 m 

Place-names 

Area At the E part of the city 
Settlement Nafpaktos 

Former Community Nafpaktos 
Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01190101 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


Geomorphology At the foot of the hill of the castle, near S/N 
78 (A). 

Figures 213 

Plan 

Map 13 

Architecture 


A Late Roman building might have been used in later periods, since its 
excavation revealed two coins (issues of the Emperor Theophilos) on the 


floor. 
Other finds 
Coins (N62) 


Historical evidence 
Date 

oth c. 

Bibliography 
Konstantios 1981b, 293. 


S/N 83 

Site Name 
Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 

Architecture 
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Nafpaktos, Tzavela St. 
38°23', 21°49'E 
ca.8m 

Tseliou Plot, Alexandra Makri Plot 
E part of the city 
Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktos 

Nafpaktia 
Aetoloacarnania 
01190101 

Patrai 1979 


Not far from the coast 


13 


The excavation of Late Roman buildings in the Tseliou Plot (1, Tzavela St.) 
gave a big quantity of Byzantine pottery (Papadopoulou 1990c). The 
excavation of the Makri Plot revealed a Byzantine wall and drain 
(Alexopoulou). 

Other finds 

Tseliou Plot: Pottery (P12), metalwork and glasswork (unpublished), coins 
(damaged) (Papadopoulou). 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Alexopoulou 1990, 142; Papadopoulou 1990c 
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S/N 84 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 
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Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi (Kastro ton 
Rogon) 

39°9'22"N, 20°50'50"E 

29m 

Kastro ton Rogon 

500 m ENE of Ag. Spyridon, ca. 4.5 km SW of 
Nea Kerassounda. Access is from Ag. Spyridon 
(Prefecture of Arta), although the hill is part 
of Nea Kerassounda’s territory (Prefecture of 
Preveza) 

Nea Kerassounda 

Nea Kerassounda 

Philippiada 

Nikopolis and Parga 

Preveza 

34080701 

Arta 1977 


07.2005 

Very low hill on the N bank of Louros, sur- 
rounded by the river in the S, E and W sides, 
at the E edge of Louros Valley. 

36, 41, 51d, 92, 93, 94, 152-154, 226, 231 

12 

8 


The medieval fortification was built using the fabric of the acropolis of 
the ancient Vouchetion eclosing an area of ca. 18 km? (Dakaris). Two 
transverse walls, the towers ‘E’ and ‘H’ and a gate at the N side were also 
medieval additions (partly possibly Byzantine) [Dakaris; Andreou 1979; 
Papadopoulou; survey]. The tower ‘H’ presents four Byzantine construc- 
tion phases based on the masonry (Dakaris — vs. Papadopoulou who dis- 
cerned three phases) of which two date to the Middle Byzantine period 
(see Part 2 — Chapter 1 above). These phases are only visible in old pho- 
tographs since the vegetation and alluvial deposits have now covered up 
the lower parts of walls.?5 


?5 Such a photograph was published by D. Nicol in Sakellariou 1997, fig. 165, p. 209. 
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Middle Byzantine sculpture has been reused in - or is stored in/ 
scattered around - a later church built in the W part of the enceinte. 
According to an inscription this church was venerated to Panagia and 
restored in 1669-1687; thus the original building was earlier than that. 
Foundations of another church's apse were observed to the E of the 
church by Soteriou, while a part of a conch preserving frescos was found 
below the enceinte at the same spot - it might had fallen there during an 
earthquake (Andreou; Chalkia). 

The archaeological surveys conducted as part of the 'Nikopolis Project 
by the Greek Archaeological Service and the University of Boston demon- 
strated that small-scale medieval settlements has been scattered around 
the N, E and W sides of the castle. Dense concentrations of finds were 
observed outside the SE gate. Soteriou also suggested that the areas 
around the foot of the hill were inhabited and surrounded by a medi- 
eval outer enceinte whose remains he observed to the SE of the castle, 
near the modern highway. 

The geological surveys conducted during the aforementioned Project in 
the area of Strongyli to the W of the castle demonstrated that the site of 
the Castle of Rogoi must have been an island or located on the Ambracian 
coast in antiquity (see Part 1 — Chapter 2.IIT) (Jing, Rapp). This evidence 
confirmed the identification of the site with the historical settlements of 
ancient Vouchetion and medieval Rogoi, which were mentioned in texts 
as harbour-towns (Strabo VII 75; Cyriacus of Ancona). 

The surveys also demonstrated that River Louros discharged near 
Strongyli to the W of Mt. Vigla in antiquity, thus creating alluvial phenom- 
ena (described in Part 1 — Chapter 2.III). The deviation of its course was 
caused by human works ca. 500-1000 BP, probably aiming to avoid the 
negative repercussions of these phenomena (floods; swamps) and create 
more land for agriculture - this relocation transferred the problems due to 
the alluvial phenomena to the W coast of the Rodia Lagoon (see S/N 67). 
Other finds 
Sculpture (S$c46-48), pottery (P31). Byzantine (as yet unpublished) and 
Post-Byzantine pottery (Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou) was found around the 
church (Koder, Soustal; Chalkia; Papadopoulou, Tsouris). 

Historical evidence 

"Poyoi, ‘Pwyol, ‘Pyyoi or 'OpóAoot: diocese, under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan of Nafpaktos, continuously mentioned in the Episcopal lists 
from the oth to the 12th c. and later. The name ('Poyóc — oi) means ‘gra- 
naries' in the Sicilian Greek dialect (Liddel-Scott 1869, IV, 20); the word 
was used with a similar meaning (granary-fence made of planks) in the 
Epirote modern Greek dialect (Aravandinos; Bogkas). It is found elsewhere 
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in Greece as a place-name (Thessaly and the Peloponnese). Sicilian fami- 
lies were mentioned as having immigrated to Epirus during the Arab 
raids (i.e. at the same time as when the diocese of Rogoi first appeared 
in the sources) [Chrysos]; it is thus likely that those families might have 
been the founders of the settlement. The name 'OpóAaot derived from 
one of the ancient and medieval names for Louros: 'Opoóg (or "Ivoyoc or 
TOTAL TAV 'Poy&v) [Gazis]. 

When Cyriacus of Ancona visited this settlement in 1140, the relics of 
St Luke were kept in the Cathedral inside the Citadel (Ziebarth). According 
to two 15th-c. Serbian texts, the relics had been brought to Rogoi from Con- 
stantinople after the latter's siege by the Franks (Soteriou). If this informa- 
tion is correct, it confirms the aforementioned archaeological assumption 
that there was a church inside the citadel already in the Middle Byzantine 
period. 

Date 

Bibliography 

Strabo, Geography, IV, C 324; Meletius, Geography, 278—285; Georgios 
Cyprios, 78: no. 1664; Notitiae, Il, 557: no. 560; Darrouzés 1981, 284, 304, 
327, 363: notitiae ap. 7, 9, 10, 13; Liddel-Scott 1869, IV, 20; Conybeare 1896, 
132: no. 59; Aravandinos 1909, 328; Ziebarth 1926, 113, 118 ff; Soteriou 1927, 
98-109; Bogkas 1964, 328; Dakaris 1977, 201-234; Andreou 1979, 245, fig. 
928; Andreou 1980, 323; Chalkia 1980, 334-5; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Rogoi) 
251-252; Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1986-1987; Wiseman et al. 1992, 294- 
8; Papadopoulou, Tsouris 1993, 241-261; Wiseman, Zachos 2003, 179-192; 
Wiseman et al. 1994, 405; Paradeisis 1994, 2, 113-116; Papadopoulou 1997a, 
102; Chrysos 1997b, 188-189. 


S/N 85 

Site Name Nea Sampsounda, Agiolitharo, Ag. Apostoloi 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?5'52"N, 20°45'10"E 

Altitude 6m 

Place-names Agiolitharo 

Area On the W side of Highway between Arta- 
Preveza 

Settlement Nea Sampsounda 

Former Community Kanali, Nea Sampsounda (1952) 

Municipality Zalongo 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34030700 


HMGS map Arta 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology On the W bank of Louros, not far from S/N 86 
Figures 151 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


Site with two churches — one old and one modern one - both venerated to 
Ag. Apostoloi. A Middle Byzantine sculpture was reused in the old church. 
Late antique remains were observed on this site. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

An inscription dated to 1804 mentions this was a metochion of Kozyli 
Monastery (see S/N 86). According to local tradition St Paul passed from 
here when visiting Epirus. A holy rock (i.e. 'Agiolitharo' in Greek) with 
healing qualities is kept on the site. 

Date 

12th c. (sculpture) 

Bibliography 

Chalkia 1987, 334; Vanderheyde 2005, 58. 


S/N 86 

Site Name Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?6'01"N, 20°43'46"E 

Altitude 19m 

Place-names Panagia Sto Kozili, Lamari 

Area Between Kanali and Nea Sampsounda, 2 km 
N of Nea Sampsounda, ca. 15 km NW of 
Nikopolis 

Settlement Nea Sampsounda 

Former Community Kanali, Nea Sampsounda (1925) 

Municipality Zalongo 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34030700 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 07.2005 
Geomorphology Low hill in a valley at the foot of Mt. Zalongo 
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Figures 3, 53a-b, 59, 77, 78, 107 
Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


The church - published by Chalkia — is probably built on the site of an 
earlier building whose paved floor has partly survived to the S of the 
building. Several Middle-, Late- and Post-Byzantine construction phases 
are mainly visible in the N, S and W walls (see detailed discussions in 
Part 2 — Chapter 1). Another, secular, building and a cistern are adjacent 
to the SW corner of the church. 

Other finds 

Inscription (Triantaphyllopoulos 1976; unpublished), sculpture (Table 11 
no. 132), pottery (P32), minor objects and a 13th—14th c. hoard (in the adja- 
cent buildings, Triantaphyllopoulos 1976; unpublished). 

Historical evidence 

Triantaphyllopoulos correlated this site with the seat of the homony- 
mous diocese (értexor) Ko@bAng ónó thy Mytpónoàn Navráxtov) which 
was first mentioned in the sources — not as new but as pre-existing — in 
1020. The diocese appears regularly in 13th-14th-c. texts and as late as the 
Ottoman period. A monastery in this diocese (Movi Ko@bAns) was selected 
by Ioannis Apokaukos as his retirement place in 1232/33 — this might be 
identified with the site of ‘Panagia sto Kozili’. The monastery was in func- 
tion in the 19th c. (see S/N 85). 

The name 'Kozili' is Slavic and means a place with goats (koza - goat). 
Triantaphyllopoulos suggested that the original settlement was estab- 
lished by Bulgarian pastoral communities, who are known to have settled 
here after the Bulgarian raids of the year 929 (Chrysos). 

Date 

10th-nth c. onwards 

Bibliography 

Lists, 46: l3—2; Registers, 807; Kurtz 1907, 140-141; Vasmer 1941, 37, 71, 92, 
168; Triantaphyllopoulos 1976, 223, 227; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Kozile) 186—7; 
Triantaphyllopoulos 1981, 859-862; Chalkia 1982, 274—276; Nicol 1984, 121, 
221-223; Chrysos 1997b, 186. 


S/N 87 

Site Name Neochori, 'Sti Skamia' 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'39"N, 21°14'59"E 
Altitude 4m 

Place-names Sti Skamia 


Area 4 km SW of Neochori 
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Settlement Neochori 
Former Community Neochori 
Municipality Oiniades 
Province Messolongi 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01210100 

HMGS map Messolongi 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology On the E bank of River Acheloos, in its lower 
deltaic area 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 

A Christian cemetery, measuring ca. 12 x 30 m, was excavated. 

Other finds 


Coins (N63) 

Historical evidence 

The site must be correlated with those at Mastro, Katochi and Trigardo 
(S/N 70, 51 and 106). 

Date 

12th-1ath c. 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1967, 328—330; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Mastron) 202. 


S/N 88 

Site Name Nikopolis 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?0'40"B, 20°44'8"A 
Altitude om 

Place-names 

Area Ca. 10 km N of Preveza 
Settlement Mytikas 

Former Community Mytikas 
Municipality Preveza 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 
Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34010400 


HMGS map Arta 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 


Visits 8.2000, 01.2001, 07.2005 
Geomorphology 

Figures 33, 95a-b 

Plan 

Maps 8,9 

Architecture 


Only a few finds in the fortified Late Antique city can be dated to the 

Middle Byzantine period. These are: 

— the use of the SW part of the portico of the Basilica ‘B’/Alkisonos as a 
chapel, after the abandonment of the church, possibly around the 8th- 
gth c.; this was deduced from sculptures (slabs decorated with crosses 
in relief, of poor workmanship, unpublished) (Papadopoulou 2000), 

— off-hand settlements were observed inside the enceinte (Trianta- 
phyllopoulos 1981) 

— pottery-distribution, extra muros (Trombley 2002) 

— sections of masonry, in the upper part of the Early Byzantine enceinte, 
in Arapoporta and in staircases, belonging to later repairs (dated to 
after 873/4 the earliest, due to the presence of dogtooth patterns in the 
brickwork, see Part 2 — Chapter 1) 


It is yet unknown whether the Basilica ‘Ut’, the roads towards Komaros 
and Vathy and the aqueduct were in use after the end of the 6th c. 

Other finds 

Several 7th-12th c. lead seals refer to the city or the Theme of Nikopolis 
(Table 15); those which mention 7th—gth- or 1oth-c. archbishops (nos. 1, 2, 
12, 13, 30) might refer to this site or to Nafpaktos (see S/N 76). 

Coin (N64) 

Historical evidence 

A. The Ealry Byzantine city seems to have undergone radical change and 
gradual depopulation from the 7th c. onwards resulting to its eventual 
abandonment at some time in the nth c. Ostrogothic and Slavic attacks 
against the city were mentioned in the years 551, 587 and 614-6. Little 
information is available on the later history of the city; it is also ambigu- 
ous since it is not clear whether it refers to the city or the hononymous 
Theme. Only one archbishop is mentioned in the 7th c. and one in the 
8th c. During a severe Arab raid (dated to between the years 827-829) 
Nikopolis (called ‘Maza’, see below) was not entirely destroyed (Life of 
St Barbaros). The establishment of the Theme called Nikopolis around the 
second half of the gth c. (Kletorologion Philotheou, see Oikonomides 1972, 
101: note 21, 105: note 13, 139: note 8) probably indicates that the city was 
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again the administrative and religious centre of the region. From this time 
onwards the name of the city became also the name of a province, which 
is in fact very confusing (Koder, Soustal; Chrysos). Nikopolis is mentioned 
as a metropolitan seat in Taktika dated in the oth c. but this informa- 
tion is not very reliable (Darrouzés 1981, 236, 261, 266: notitiae 3, 4, 5). 
Another Arab raid is dated in the years 877-879 (Dimitriadis). The bishop 
Daniel was said to have been called in to Ancara in 886 — thus aban- 
doning the city — by Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopoulos (ca. 1320). In 899 
Nafpaktos first appeared in the sources as the capital of Nikopolis (see 
S/N 76). Chrysos suggested that Nikopolis was abandoned in the end of 
the gth c. However, Bulgarians besieged and looted Nikopolis and settled 
there for a short period. Constantine Porphyrogenitus refered to Nikopolis 
as a site which flourished in the past and as a Theme (Koutava-Delivoria). 
Bulgarians returned to Nikopolis in 1034. Savvidis and Dimitriadis sug- 
gested that whatever settlement had developed on the site of the Late 
Antique city was entirely destroyed in 1065 by an Oghuz attack. A site 
called Nikopolis did not appear in uth-c. texts. 

B. An éumopeto NixomdAews was attributed to Venice in 198; that is 
possibly to associate with the settlement referred to as 'Proti Preveza/ 
Paleopreveza' in literature (Fourikis; Savvidis; see also S/N 97). To be spe- 
cific, it seems possible that the inhabitants of Nikopolis sought refuge in 
nearby settlements after the Oghuz attack (e.g in Kozili, Rogoi, Vonditza 
and Arta) and were eventually relocated mainly because their former site 
was too problematic to maintain (see Part 3 — Chapters 1 and 3). Some of 
them might have formed a settlement in a more advantageous location in 
Margarona Peninsula to the S of Nikopolis, close to Preveza or near Vathy. 
The establishment of the diocese of Kozili as a consequence of the aban- 
donment of Nikopolis (suggested by Triantaphyllopoulos) seems unlikely, 
since Kozili existed already before 1020. 

C. Maza, the name used for Nikopolis in a 14th-c. text (referring to 
the gth-c. Arab attack, see above) survived in the name of the lagoon to 
the E of Nikopolis (Mazoma) [Lykoudis; Koder, Soustal]. Trombley sug- 
gested the name dates back to the oth c. and that Nikopolis was a major 
naval base then. Triantaphyllopoulos suggested ‘Maza’ was the new name 
of Nikopolis after the 10th-nuth c.; however there is no mention of the 
name in Middle Byzantine texts. By contrast Akropolitis mentioned that 
Maza was the local name for Nikopolis in the 14th c. Therefore, it is a 
moot point as to whether the emporion of Nikopolis mentioned in the 
12th c. should be associated with the harbour of Mazoma or with that of 
Vathy and ‘Paleopreveza’; in my opinion that depends on how far along 
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the alluvial process creating the barrier at Mazoma was after the deviation 
of the channel of River Louros (see Part 1 — Chapter 2.III). 

Date 

Early Byzantine period, 6th-nth c. 

Bibliography 

History 

Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopoulos, 196b; Cyriacus of Ancona, 28f, 31, 42; 
Councils, XII 994c, 1091c, u51b, XIII 137b, 365d, 381d; Venetian Republic, 119- 
123: no. 223-224; Zakythinos 1941, 239ff; Idem 1960, 438-453; Chrysos 1981; 
Koder, Soustal 1981, (Nikopolis) 213-4, [Ag. Georgios (2)], 155; Darrouzes 
1981, 236, 261, 266: notitiae ap. 3, 4, 5; Savvides 1992; Chrysos 1997b, 186; 
Dimitriadis 2001, 13-36. 

Archaeology 

Dakaris 1961-1962, 194; Hammond 1967, 49, 52, 55, 156; Triantaphyllopoulos 
1981; Seibt N., Seibt W. 1987, 327-347; Dakaris 1987; Hellenkemper 1987; 
Gregory 1987; Wozniak 1987; Paradeisis 1994, 2, 116-119; Fouache 1999, 
144-159, 216-219; Papadopoulou 2000; Eadem 2001a; Chrysostomou, 
Kefallonitou 2001; Kefallonitou 2001; Eadem 2007; Trombley 2007; Angeli 
2007; Vassileiou-Seibt 2007. 


S/N 89 

Site Name Nikopolis, Analipsi, Basilica 

Geographical Coordinates 39°0'15"B, 20°44'25"A 

Altitude 39m 

Place-names Analipsi 

Area On the road from Nikopolis to Neochori, ca. 
1.2 km SSE of Nikopolis 

Settlement Neochori 

Former Community 

Municipality Preveza 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34010104 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Hill on the coast of the Ambracian Gulf, close 


to the harbour of Mazoma 
Figures 
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Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 

This extra muros church was dated to the Middle Byzantine period by 
Philadepheus. Triantaphyllopoulos and Kephallonitou dated it to much 
later periods. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Post-Byzantine (perhaps Middle Byzantine remains were once visible) 
Bibliography 

Philadelpheus 1914, 250-1; Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 199; Koder, Soustal 
1981, (Nikopolis) 213-4; Triantaphyllopoulos 1987, 404; Chrysostomou, 
Kefallonitou 2001, 46. 


S/N 90 

Site Name Ochthia, Ag. Georgios Kissiotis 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?40'9"B, 21°16'20"A 

Altitude 4m 

Place-names Ai-Giorgis Kissiotis 

Area Between Ochthia and Sfina, 3 km SW of 
Stratos 

Settlement Ochthia 

Former Community Ochthia 

Municipality Stratos 

Province Valtos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1270700 

HMGS map Agrinio 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology Small hill in the Acheloos Plain, on the E 
bank of the river 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 


The — apparently modern - chapel is built on the site of a large Early 
Byzantine basilica with baptistery (Paliouras; Vocotopoulos; Pallas; Koder, 
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Soustal). The site was briefly excavated by Lazaridis and Alexandropoulou 
in the 1960s, yet nothing was published (Paliouras). The whole area down 
to the bank of Lake Ozeros is full of pottery, tiles, architectural members 
and remains of masonry (Paliouras). A Roman villa was found at a 500-m 
distance S of Ochthia as well as a modern water-mill. 

Other finds 

Pottery (Roman) [Nerantzis].?6 

Historical evidence 

Alexandropoulou and Paliouras suggested this site should be correlated 
with the Byzantine settlement of Acheloos (S/N 1). 

Date 

Early Byzantine and modern periods, perhaps a Middle Byzantine 
occupation. 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1972a, 109, note 3; Pallas 1977, 29; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
(Ochthia) 217; Kolonas 1987, 175-6; D.A.I. 1994, 606; Nerantzis 1997, 106-8; 
Paliouras 20042, 59; Idem 2004b, 503-514. 


S/N 91 

Site Name Oropos 

Geographical Coordinates 39°9'44"N, 20°43'3"E 

Altitude 148 m 

Place-names Ag. Dimitrios in Palios Oropos 

Area 3 km NE of the E top of Mt. Zalongo, NW of 
modern Oropos 

Settlement Oropos 

Former Community Paleoroforos, Oropos (1955) 

Municipality Louros 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34051000 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology Plateau near the E top of Mt. Zalongo, 


between the mountain and the Louros val- 


26 Nerantzis 1997, 106-108. 
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ley. The site allows oversight of the pass from 
N Epirus and the W coast to Preveza and the 
Ambracian Gulf. 


Figures 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 

Other finds 

An Early Byzantine sculpture made of local marble was reworked into a 
polylope capital during the 12th c. It was later found in the church of Ag. 
Dimitrios and transferred to the Museum of Preveza; from there it was 
trasferred to the Museum of Nikopolis in 1941. 

Historical evidence 

This find should be correlated with the 12th-c. sculpture found scattered in 
this area (S/N 67, 85) and with the sites with S/N 86 and 121. One or more 
12th-c. settlements must have been located at the foot of Mt. Zalongo — 
possibly associated with the diocese of Kozili (see Part 3 — Chapter 1). 
Date 

12th c. 

Bibliography 

Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959, 107ff; Petsas 1950—51, 35-36, fig. u; Orlandos 
1952-55, II, fig. 295; Hammond 1967, 52; Panayotidi 1970-1972, Cat. 103-4, 
no. 73, fig. 37%; Koder, Soustal 1981, H. Georgios (2) 155, (Zallongon) 280; 
Barsanti 1987; Vanderheyde 1997b, 77—78; Vanderheyde 2005, 58. 


S/N 92 

Site Name Paleros* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?47'12"N, 20?49'23"E 

Altitude 172m 

Place-names Paleochori 

Area Plagia Peninsula, NW of Paleros, ca. 15 km SW 
of Vonitsa 

Settlement Paleros, Pogonia 

Former Community Paleros, Pogonia 

Municipality Kekropia 

Province Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 


NSSG ID no. 
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HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Peninsula in Acarnania, on the coast of the 
Ionian Sea facing Lefkada. 

Figures 220 

Plan 

Maps 9, 10 

Architecture 

Several settlement remains were observed to the NW of modern Paleros 

both: 


a. to the N-NE of ancient Paleros and 

b. on the hill of Paleochori, W of modern Pogonia. 

They were dated to between the Byzantine and the Ottoman periods. 
Other finds 

Pottery Byzantine (agora of ancient Paleros) [Lang; unpublished] 
Historical evidence 

II&Avpoc: castle repaired by Justinian in Epirus Vetus (Procopius). Zafepda: 
the old name of modern Paleros appears in texts from the 14th c. onwards. 
Aëuorg | Aeugnooud: names of the N bay and harbour (modern Ag. 
Nikolaos) from the Late Byzantine to the Ottoman period. 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Procopius, De Aedificiis, V1.4, 18; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Palyros) 223, 
(Zaberda) 278; Lang 2004, 176-177. 


S/N 93 

Site Name Paravola (f. Kuvelo), Castle*, Panagia 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?36'49"N, 21°31'30"E 

Altitude 92m 

Place-names Kastro, Panagia tou Kastrou, Koimitirio 
(Cemetery) 

Area Cemetery, ca. 300 m SE of the village, 10 km 
ESE of Agrinio, 1.5 km from the N bank of the 
Lake Trichonida 

Settlement Paravola, f. Kouvelo, f. Kato Ligostiano 

Former Community Paravola 


Municipality Paravola 
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Province Trichonida 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 1230101 

HMGS map Agrinion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 11.2003 

Geomorphology Hill not far from the N bank of Lake Tri- 
chonida 

Figures 53d, 55, 58, 101 

Plan n 

Map 11 

Architecture 


The site of a large Hellenistic settlement (Vouketion) was resettled in 
the Middle Ages (Portelanos). An oval-shaped enceinte, measuring 110 x 
57.5 m, and at least three towers were constructed in the direction NW-SE 
using the fabric of the ancient acropolis. A church was built at the high- 
est point (E part) of the hilltop and restored at least twice during the 
Byzantine period (Paliouras; see Part 2 — Chapter 1). A Christian cemetery 
was found at Dogri, on the bank of Trichonida, ca. 10 km to the ESE of 
Paravola (Axioti). 

Other finds 

Pottery (Post-Byzantine) and a copper alloy ring (Dogri; unpublished). 
Historical evidence 

KobBeAo/Katw Atydotiavo: older place-names of which the first one is 
Slavic (Vasmer). 

Date 

10th c. (church apse and E walls of aisles, perhaps also parts of the enceinte, 
see Part 2 — Chapter 1 above). 

Bibliography 

Leake 1835, I, 126f; Stergiopoulos 1939, 94; Vasmer 1941, 282; Lazaridis 1960, 
197; Woodhouse 1973, 190-196; Axioti 1980a, 198-9; Katsaros 1981b, 453- 
457; Koder, Soustal 1981, 189 (Kubelo); Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 101 (lit.); 
Paradeisis 1994, 2, 77-78; Portelanos 1998, I, 359-455 (lit., plans); Paliouras 
20042, 53-55, 204-207 (lit.) 


S/N 94 

Site Name Phidokastro* 
Geographical Coordinates 39°2'27"N, 20°57'12"E 
Altitude om 
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Place-names 


Area In the salines SE of Mytikas, ca. 14 km SSW of 
Arta 

Settlement Mytikas 

Former Community Aneza 

Municipality Amvrakikos 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31040103 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Near an old mouth of Arachthos River into 
the Logarou Lagoon, SE of Rogoi (S/N 84) and 
Vigla (S/N 112), A of Salarora, NE of Koronissia 
(S/N 59). 

Figures 32 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


On this site, which has been identified as the Hellenistic fortified harbour 
(Amvrakos) of ancient Amvrakia (modern Arta), there are remains of a 
medieval enceinte built reusing the fabric of the ancient one; these were 
discussed by Soustal. The enceinte was almost square, measured ca. 150 x 
100 m and had a small citadel (ca. 35 x 20 m) in the NE corner (Hammond; 
Soustal; Koder, Soustal; Papadopoulou). The site is now almost entirely 
sunk into the sea. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

"Aufpoxoc: described by Scylax and Polyvios as a closed, fortified harbour. 
Stephanus Byzantius suggested there was also a homonymous small set- 
tlement. Papadopoulou suggested this harbour went out of use due to 
the rise in sea level (two other harbours, Salaora and Koprina, were men- 
tioned in association with Arta after the 13th c.). However, Meletios men- 
tions that the sinking of Phidokastro occurred in the 19th c. Soustal, on 
the other hand, suggested that no fortified harbour appeared in the 13th- 
15th c. texts referring to traveling to Arta (e.g. Cyriacus of Ancona, portu- 
lans etc.); therefore he thought this harbour had been abandoned before 
that, probably some time during the Middle Byzantine period. He sug- 
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gested it had been built in order to serve the defence against Arab attacks 
in the early oth c. This is very probable; based on recent geological evi- 
dence (Fouache; Jing, Rapp) the abandonment of Phidokastro must have 
been due to the alluvial phenomena which caused repeated relocations of 
the mouth of Arachthos thus creating the need of new harbours further to 
the E, along the N coast of the Ambracian Gulf. One of those harbours 
should have indeed been the Salagora which is mentioned in 12th— 
13th c. texts (see ref. by Koder, Soustal) and whose name has survived in 
the Salaora Peninsula not far to the E of the Phidokastro. 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Hammond 1967, 137—139, 514, 552f., 6o3f., 713; Dakaris 1977, 201-234; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Phidokastron) 233; Soustal 1981, 718—720; Tzavara-Souli 1992, 
208-209; Papadopoulou 1997b, 345. 


S/N 95 

Site Name Platanos* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?34'26"N, 21°49'13"E 

Altitude 872m 

Place-names Ai-Lias 

Area Between Kato Platanos and Perista, unspeci- 
fied exact location, ENE of Thermo, NNE of 
Kambos and Analipsi 

Settlement Platanos 

Former Community Platanos 

Municipality Platanos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01250101 

HMGS map Karpenission 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology Mountainous hinterland of Nafpaktia, NE of 
Lake Trichonida 

Figures 

Plan 


Map n 
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Architecture 

Byzantine or medieval tower at Ai-Lias; medieval remains on the sites of 
Pyrgouli, Lainakia and Laki. 

Other finds 

Byzantine pottery and coins (N65) found atthe centre of the village Platanos. 
Historical evidence 

Area with intensive silk and grapes production (Valaoras). 

Date 

Bibliography 

Valaoras 1939, 15; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, Perista (B), 102, Platanos (C) 103; 
Portelanos 1998, 604. 


S/N 96 

Site Name Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris 
Geographical Coordinates 39°8'1'N, 20°56'4"E 

Altitude gm 

Place-names 

Area Cemetery of Plissioi, 5 km SW of Arta 
Settlement Plissioi 

Former Community Kirkizates (1919) 

Municipality Filothei 

Province Arta 

Prefecture Arta 

NSSG ID no. 31130502 

HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the plain of Acheloos River 
Figures 45, 121—124 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


Church with at least two Byzantine construction phases in the 8th—gth 
and 13th c. (Orlandos; Vocotopoulos; Gkioles; Papadopoulou). The build- 
ing appears too large for such an early date; Papadopoulou recently (2005) 
suggested it was built on the site of an earlier one (evidence is to be pub- 
lished). If that is correct, the 8th-c. sculpture (Sc13-16) would probably 
come from that building, since it doesn't seem made to fit its present loca- 
tion in the church. 
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Other finds 

Frescos of the 13th or end of 12th c. (Koder, Soustal), sculpture ($c13-16, 
Table 11 — nos. 8, 48-50, 72—75), pottery (unpublished). 

Historical evidence 

Mov? Ayiov Anuytetov tod Katfovpn: mentioned in 1222 near Arta (Orlandos; 
Koder, Soustal). 


Date 
750—850 — 13th c. and later 
Bibliography 


Orlandos 1922a, 7-16; Idem 1936, 57-68; Pallas 1971b, 245, 276£; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Ag. Demetrios Katzure), 140; Gkioles 1987, 39-40; Voco- 
topoulos 1992, 56-69, 181-183; Papadopoulou 1992a, 376; Eadem 2002a, 
25-33; Eadem 2005, 287: note. 51. 


S/N 97 

Site Name Preveza, Ag. Thomas, Ag. Minas 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?58'21"N, 20°47'21"E 

Altitude 12m 

Place-names Ag. Minas 

Area On Margarona Peninsula, in the outskirts of 
Preveza, 4 km SE of Nikopolis 

Settlement Ag. Thomas 

Former Community Ag. Thomas 

Municipality Preveza (1920) 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34010105 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Near Vathy Harbour, on the coast of the 
Ambracian Gulf 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


The chapel of Ag. Minas was built on an Early Byzantine basilica (Nikopolis 
Basilica ‘E’) of which no trace is now visible. The survey conducted as 
part of the Nikopolis Project by the Greek Archaeological Service and the 
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University of Boston indicated that the area was rich in medieval pot- 
tery and that a Late Antique harbour-settlement was located further to 
the N. There was a second Late Antique harbour on the Lake Pogonitsa 
(Wiseman et al.). 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

A Middle Byzantine coastal settlement in the area of modern Preveza — 
but not on its exact site (Mamaloukos) — is suggested to have been formed 
after the abandonment of Nikopolis (Fourikis; Savvides; Dimitriadis); it 
has been conventionally called ‘Paleopreveza’ or ‘Proti Preveza’ (Gr. First 
Preveza). The settlement was dated to between the 10th—11th c. and the 
Late Byzantine period (when modern Preveza started developing). The 
reason for its formation was probably a gradual settlement of inhabit- 
ants of Nikopolis seeking refuge in this place due to the Bulgarian and 
Oghuz attacks. The exact location of this settlement is as yet unknown. 
The edge of Margarona Peninsula facing Action has been proposed by 
Dimitriadis and Savvides; the name ‘Preveza’ (meaning ‘pass’ in Albanian 
and Bulgarian) was given to the place because of its being an important 
pass to Acarnania and S Greece. An alternative location might have been 
on Margarona Peninsula in the vicinity of Vathy, i.e. closer to the Laskara 
Cape, Kefalos and Vonitsa (S/N 55, 116—120), though this rests on further 
research. 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Fourikis 1928, 155; Sodini 1970, 728; Pallas 1971b, 222, 225; Koder, Soustal 
1981, (Nikopolis) 214, (Ag. Thomas), 270; Savvides 1992, 75-85; Wiseman 
et al. 1993, 310f£; Mamaloukos 1994; Chrysostomou, Kefallonitou 2001, 
45; Dimitriadis 2001, 17-18; Wiseman, Zachos 2003, 174-177; Koder 2005, 
223. 


S/N 98 

Site Name Rachi, Ag. Nikolaos* 
Geographical Coordinates 39°6'N, 20°54'E 

Altitude ca.5m 

Place-names Ag. Nikolaos 

Area Unspecified exact location 
Settlement Rachi 

Former Community Rachi 


Municipality Amvrakikos 


Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 
Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 
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Arta 
Arta 
31040700 
Arta 1977 


In the alluvial plain of Arachthos, between 
Arta and Mt. Mavrovouni 


Ruins of the W wall of a Byzantine church were found almost entirely 
covered up by alluvial deposits. 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 
Date 


Perhaps Middle Byzantine 


Bibliography 
Papadopoulou 2002b 


S/N 99 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 
Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Rivio, Ag. Stefanos 
38?4311"N, 21°13'4"E 
109 m 


Ca. 1 km E of the Highway 5 (Agriniou-Artas), 
S of Rivio 

Rivio 

Pappadatou 

Fyteies 

Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Aetoloacarnania 

01280202 

Agrinio 1977 


12.2003 
Hill on the E bank of Lake Amvrakia. This 
lake is in a basin allowing communication 
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between the N coast of the Ambracian Gulf 
and the Aetolian basin / Gulf of Patras. 
Figures 
Plan 
Maps 9, 11 
Architecture 
Excavations revealed that the 13th-c. church was built on the site of an 
earlier one (Konstantios). 
Other finds 
Coarse pottery (unpublished) 
Historical evidence 
The name Rivio is Slavic; it refers to fishing in a lagoon (Fels; Vasmer; 
Koder, Soustal). 
Date 
800-1000 (1st construction phase), 13th c. onwards 
Bibliography 
Philippson, Kirsten 1950-1959 II, 328—331; Fels 1951, 136; Bouras 1967-1968, 
47—53; Konstantios 1980, 336, pls. 186a-B; Idem 1981a, 275-283; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Ribion) 250; Paliouras 2004a, 304-6. 


S/N 100 

Site Name Riza (f. Riniassa), Castle* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?8'4"N, 20°35'28"E 

Altitude 100 m 

Place-names Kastro, Kastro Despos 

Area Ca. 500 m NE of the village, on the W side of 
the Highway E55 

Settlement Riza 

Former Community Riniassa, Riza (1928) 

Municipality Zalongo 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34030901 

HMGS map Arta 1997 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology High, very steep hill on the Ionian coast. 


Figures 175, (208) 
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Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 

The medieval castle is now inaccessible and almost entirely covered up by 
vegetation. It consisted of three enceintes, a keep and two cisterns (Smyris; 
Papadopoulou; Koder, Soustal). It was suggested that it partly dated to the 
Byzantine period (Koder, Soustal). On the foot of the hill there is a plateau 
with a church (of Panagia) which was possibly initially Late Byzantine 
(Mamaloukos, oral information); an excavation gave ancient and medi- 
eval small finds. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P14), metalwork (Mu), damaged bronze coin (N66, plateau of 
Panagia) 

Historical evidence 

The castle is found in later texts (1338-18th c.) with various names. 

Date 

Possible Middle Byzantine construction phase 

Bibliography 

Chrysostomou 1980, 316-320; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Riniasa) 250-251; 
Chrysostomou 1983, 30; Papadopoulou 1989a, 284; Ploumidis 1993, 491; 
Smyris 2001, 129. 


S/N 101 

Site Name Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (old 
church)* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?24'59.55' N, 21°51'14.26"E 

Altitude 287m 

Place-names Metamorphosi 

Area In the courtyard of the Metamorphosi Sotiros 
Monastery, between Skala and the E out- 
skirts of Nafpaktos, ca 6 km from the port of 
Nafpaktos 

Settlement Skala 

Former Community Skala 

Municipality Nafpaktos 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01191400 


HMGS map Patrai 1979 


498 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 

Map 

Architecture 
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07.2005 
Hill in the hinterland to the NE of Nafpaktos 


10, 11, 79, 155157, 196 


1l 


A small Byzantine chapel, two graves and a cistern have been excavated. 


Other finds 


Sculpture (Sc50—-52), ceramics (P33, C5) 


Historical evidence 


Mäpuapa- settlement mentioned in 1485; the name has survived for remains 
of an ancient settlement near the monastery, 4 km NE of Nafpaktos (Koder, 


Soustal; Portelanos). 
Date 

10th-12th c. 
Bibliography 


Katsaros 1992-1993, 123-4; On Marmara: Koder, Soustal 1981, (Marmara) 


201; Portelanos 1998, 590. 


S/N 102 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 
Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 

Geomorphology 

Figures 

Plan 


Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies 

38°32'48"N, 21°15'27"E 

30m 

Dyo Ekklesies 

400—500 m E of the E bank of Acheloos in the 
area of Paleomanina, 3 km NW of Stamna, 
5 km NNW of ancient Ithoria 

Stamna, Paleomanina 

Stamna (1940) 

Aetoliko 

Messolongi 

Aetoloacarnania 

01040300 

Agrinion 1977 


12.2003 
Low hill on the bank of Acheloos River 
46, 51b—c, 66, 197 
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Map 11 

Architecture 

Remains of two, almost contemporary, nearby churches are located on 
the hilltop (Vocotopoulos) — one of them is now almost entirely covered 
up by vegetation. Several building remains were observed all over the hill 
(Koder, Soustal). 

Other finds 

Pottery (P34), ceramic milestone. 

Historical evidence 

A correlation of the site with the Middle Byzantine diocese of Acheloos 
was suggested. In this area there was a pass across the river (Celebi). See 
also S/N 103. 

Date 

gth-ioth c. 

Bibliography 

Pritchett 1980, 283; Yannopoulos 1969-1970, 193; Papatrechas 1958, 173-177; 
Mastrokostas 1963, 212; Idem 1964, 300, pl. 340; Woodhouse 1973, 159; Pallas 
1976-1977, 1-80; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Stamna) 264; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 


107; Vocotopoulos 1992, 41-44, 177-178. 


S/N 103 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Stamna, Ag. Theodoroi 
38?31'N, 21°16'E 


Altitude ca. 60m 

Place-names Elaionas Nosiou Mavromati 
Area NW of Stamna, 50 m 
Settlement Stamna 

Former Community Stamna (1940) 

Municipality Aetoliko 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1040300 

HMGS map Agrinion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


Geomorphology Ca. 3 km from the E bank of Acheloos River 
Figures 133a-b 
Plan 


Map 


1l 
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Architecture 

Nothing survives of the gth-c. church discovered in the 1980s and pub- 
lished by Katsaros. 

Other finds 

Frescos (F10) 

Historical evidence 

See also S/N 102. 

Date 

oth c. 

Bibliography 

Katsaros 1981a; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Stamna) 264; Katsaros 1983, 109-166; 
Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 107. 


S/N 104 

Site Name Stefani (f. Kantzas), Ag. Varvara 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?10'24"N, 20°48'4"E 

Altitude om 

Place-names 

Area On the Highway 21 (Arta-Preveza), ca. 2 km 
ESE of Stefani 

Settlement Stefani 

Former Community Kandza, Stefani (1927) 

Municipality Louros 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34050800 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the valley at the foot of Mt. Mavrovouni, 


on the N bank of Louros River, not far from 
a Roman villa, 5 km W of the Castle of Rogoi 


(S/N 84). 
Figures 76 
Plan 
Map 8 
Architecture 


The excavation of the site by Papadopoulou showed that the church had 
at least four construction phases dated to the Byzantine period; of these 
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the last three possibly date to between the 7th and 10th—mth c. (Soteriou; 
Papadopoulou; Mamaloukos, oral information). A section of masonry dat- 
ing to the last Byzantine construction is visible on the E wall of the build- 
ing. Intensive landslide and alluvial phenomena make and have made this 
building prone to collapse. After the 1o0th-uth-c. church had been aban- 
doned, the site was used as a cemetery. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Table n, no. 131), pottery (Pi5), stamped tiles (C6), coins 
(N67) 

Historical evidence 

It was suggested that the site was an island refuge in its first construction 
phase (Bowden). The Middle Byzantine church might be related to the 
diocese and Castle of Rogoi (S/N 84). 

Date 

7th-i2th c. 

Bibliography 

Soteriou 1927, 104; Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-9; Papadopoulou 1997b, 342; 
Bowden 20038, 186; Papadopoulou 2006. 


S/N 105 

Site Name Stratos, ancient Stratiki 

Geographical Coordinates 38°40'19"N, 21°19'3"E 

Altitude 80-130 m 

Place-names Ancient Stratos, So(u)rovigli, Paleocharvati, 
Pezoulia 

Area N outskirts of modern Stratos, 9 km NW of 
Agrinio 

Settlement Stratos 

Former Community Sorovigli/Stratos 

Municipality Stratos 

Province Valtos 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1270101 

HMGS map Agrinion 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 11.2003, 12.2003 

Geomorphology On a range allowing oversight of the NE 


entrance to Acarnania; at the N edge of the 
Acheloos Plain and on the N bank of the 
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river, which flows along the citadel’s E and 
S sides. The relief changed significantly with 
the construction of the Stratos Reservoir since 
many land sites, previously located along the 
banks of Acheloos, sunk in the water. Earlier 
maps indicated that two islands (Vareia and 
Marathies) were located in the river, prior 
to that construction, while one of the few 
passes across the river was further to the N 
(see S/N 71). 


Figures 17, 103, 195, 214, 217, 218, 229 
Plan 13 

Map n 

Architecture 


The survey of the area of Stratiki (defined by Lake Ozeros to the NW, 
Acheloos to the E, Lepenou to the N and Ochthia to the SW) by the 
German Archaeological Institute showed that this area was continuously 
inhabited from the Neolithic to the modern period. A pottery workshop 
was dated to the classical period (Schwandner; Nerantzis). An nth- 
12th c. settlement (two buildings and several walls) were excavated in the 
ancient agora; they had been destroyed by an earthquake (D.A.I. 1992; 
Schwandner 1994; Idem 2006). More medieval building remains (perhaps 
including a church) have been observed in the village of Sorovigli and in 
Pezoulia, a site on the E slopes of Mt. Charvati, further to the N between 
Stratos and Matsouki (D.A.I. 1993, 1994; Schwandner 1994). A Middle- to 
Post-Byzantine — extensive but scattered — settlement, including a single- 
aisled church with a semi-circular apse, was built on the site of an ancient 
setllement in Paleocharvati (D.A.I. 1994; Lang; fig. 217). The survey of a 
total territory of 100 km? demonstrated that this area had flourished dur- 
ing the Byzantine period (Lang; fig. 218). A tower located at 2 km N of 
Stratos, allowing oversight of the N entrance to the site, has been dated 
to the Late Byzantine period. 

Other finds 

Pottery Byzantine and Post-Byzantine (P35), coins (N68-69 and Early 
Byzantine) 

Historical evidence 

Schwandner has suggested that the site must be associated with the 
Middle- and Late Byzantine diocese of Acheloos (S/N 1). Cyriacus of 
Ancona mentioned a 'Iópyoc Ax0Xéoc (deriving from ‘Achelous’?) 
near the village 'Gerovilia' (1436). The latter was mentioned in the Late 
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Byzantine and post-Byzantine periods (Koder, Soustal, Gazis, Heuzey). 
‘Charvati’ is a Croat name found often in Greece. It was probably associ- 
ated with the settlement of nomad populations of Sarmatian origin; the 
latter had been integrated in the Slavs who came in Greece in the Middle 
Byzantine period (Toynbee). The place name Spolaita also survived on the 
S bank of the river, across Charvati and Matsouki. 

Date 

1040-12th c. (Agora), 6th-Middle Byzantine period (Pezoulia) 
Bibliography 

Courby, Picard 1924; Heuzey 1860; Karamesini-Oikonomidou 1966, 12; Toynbee 
1973, 622-4, note 7; Papadimou 1975; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Gerovilia) 157; 
Kolonas 1990; Idem 1991, 162-163; Alexopoulou 1991a, 581-590; Papaioannou 
1991, 528-539; D.A.I. 1992, 1993, 1994; Schwandner 1994, 459-465; Paradeisis 
1994, 2, 80-83; Nerantzis 1994, 201-1; Schwandner 1996; Nerantzis 1997; 


Portelanos 1998, III, 1219-1252, esp. 1242 (lit.); Lang 2004; Schwandner 2006 


S/N 106 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Trigardo*, ancient Oiniades 
38?24'22"N, 21°12'6"E 


Altitude 81m 

Place-names Trikardo, Trikardokastro 

Area In the site of ancient Oiniades 
Settlement Katochi 

Former Community Katochi 

Municipality Oiniades 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1210300 

HMGS map Messolongion 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


12.2003 


Geomorphology Hill in the lower delta of Acheloos River. 
The site could have once been one of the 
Echinades Islands. In antiquity it is mentioned 
as a harbour-city near Acheloos (Scylax). 

Figures 31, 198 

Plan 


Map 


11 
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Architecture 

Remains of medieval masonry were observed on the NE top of the S cita- 
del of ancient Oiniades. A possibly Byzantine wall was excavated in the 
N part of shipsheds, at the NW part of the ancient settlement (fig. 31); the 
building served as a small harbour in a lake formed there in this period 
(Kolonas 1991, 1995; Portelanos; Tsandila). The ancient city had a pottery 
workshop. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P36 at the citadel; Early Byzantine at the shipsheds: Tsandila). 
Historical evidence 

The site was linked to the Byzantine period by local tradition (Mitakis). 
The town, the alluvial deposition phenomenon and the Echinades were 
mentioned by Scylax. Echinades were mentioned from the 6th—14th c. — 
once as inhabited (Chalkokondylis). 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine period 

Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 3.4, p. 182; Urquhat 1838, 63; Sears 1904, 233-4, fig. 49; 
Darkó 1922, I 196; Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, pls. 2398-y; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
(Trigardon) 272-3; Murray 1982, 45; Mitakis 1986, 99-110, 137, 146, 158f.; 
Kolonas 1991, 164—166, pls. 73y-&, 744-8; Paradeisis 1994, 2, 60-68; Kolonas 
1995, 239-240; Portelanos 1998, III, 1114-1192 (lit.); Tsandila 2004, 311-332; 
Serbeti 2004. 


S/N 107 

Site Name Varassova E, Ag. Dimitrios 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?22'0"N, 21°36'56"E 

Altitude 137-150 m 

Place-names Samakoula 

Area ca. 1800 m NNW of Kato Vassiliki 
Settlement Kato Vassiliki 

Former Community Vassiliki (1928-1951), Ano Vassiliki (1951) 
Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Nafpaktia 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01290301 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 


07.2005 
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Geomorphology Low hill — invisible from the sea — to the N 
of Vassiliki Bay, not far from Ag. Triada (S/N 
54) and on the foot of the 1,030-m-high range 
of Varassova (an important mountain during 
the Byzantine period, see S/N 108-111) 


Figures 40, 48b, 199 
Plan 

Map n 
Architecture 


Remains of a church and other buildings belong probably to a monas- 
tery; material from the basilica found on Ag. Triada Hill might have been 
reused here (Paliouras). 

Other finds 

Inscription (Mastrokostas, now lost), pottery (P37) 

Historical evidence 

Bap&ooßa: episkepsis where a village is called Tedywpo in the early 13th-c. 
(Apokaukos). In 1865, Bazin described Mt. Varassova as a site of ruins of 
72 monasteries and chapels. 

Date 

950-1050 (Gkioles; Paliouras) 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 11, 70-71; Bazin 1865, 282-283; Orlandos 
1935b, 105-120; Vocotopoulos 1967, 325; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Baresoba) 
121; Gkioles 1987, 66-68; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 102; Paliouras 20042, 178- 
180; Delimaris 2004, 550-1, pl. 4; Mastrokostas 1961-1962, 183; Karayani- 
Charalambopoulou 1990-1991, 95. 


S/N 108 

Site Name Varassova N—E, Ag. Dimitrios* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?23'N, 21°35'E 

Altitude 

Place-names 

Area Between the villages Ano Vassiliki and 
Perithori, unspecified exact location 

Settlement Ano Vassiliki 

Former Community Vassiliki (1928-1951), Ano Vassiliki (1951) 

Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Nafpaktia 


Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 


506 


NSSG ID no. 
HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 
Plan 

Map 
Architecture 
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01290200 
Patrai 1979 


At the foot of NE part of Mt. Varassova, area 
with dense vegetation 


1l 


Byzantine church and remains of other buildings, whose publication is 


forthcoming (Delimaris). 


Other finds 
Historical evidence 


On Varassova see S/N 107. 


Date 


Perhaps Middle Byzantine 


Bibliography 


Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 102; Delimaris 2004, 552, pl. 7. 


S/N 109 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Altitude 
Place-names 

Area 

Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Figures 


Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres 
38?22'N, 21?35'E 


Not far from the village 

Ano Vassiliki 

Vassiliki (1928-1951), Ano Vassiliki (1951) 
Chalkeia 

Nafpaktia 

Aetoloacarnania 

01290200 

Patrai 1979 


Cluster of caves near the top of the NE slope 
of Mt. Varassova 


Plan 
Map 
Architecture 
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11 


The monastic complex was surveyed by archaeologists for the University 
of Ioannina; it consisted of three caves including a church, a fortification 
wall and remains of cisterns and a water pipe. 


Other finds 

Frescos (Fu), pottery (P16) 
Historical evidence 

On Varassova see S/N 107. 
Date 

10th-uth c. 

Bibliography 


Papathanassopoulos 1964, 451-2; Vocotopoulos 1967, 325; Koder, Soustal 
1981, (Baresoba) 121; Charalambopoulos 1985, 135; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 
102; Paliouras 2004a, 80, 176—7, figs. 181-2; Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 
535-548 (fig.); Delimaris 2004, 551-2, pl. 6 (lit.). 


S/N no 

Site Name 

Geographical Coordinates 
Altitude 

Place-names 

Area 


Settlement 

Former Community 
Municipality 
Province 

Prefecture 

NSSG ID no. 

HMGS map 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos 
38?20'34"N, 21?36'41"E 
Ca. 135 m 


Ca. 2.8 km SW of Kato Vassiliki, ca. 3 km E of 
Kryoneri 

Kryoneri 

Galatas 

Chalkeia 

Messolongi 

Aetoloacarnania 

01290502 

Patrai 1979 


Caves in a steep ravine at the southernmost 
edge of Mt. Varassova, above a small beach 
(the only access to the site). The location 
allows oversight of the entrance to the Gulf 
of Patras from Aetolia, while inaccessible and 
thus protected from the land. 
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Figures 4, 176, 211 
Plan 

Map n 
Architecture 


A fortified monastic complex in three caves was investigated by archaeolo- 
gists of the University of Ioannina (Prof. Paliouras, 1991-2001). It consisted 
of a church, fortification wall, tower, cemetery, cistern and water pipes, 
refectory, kitchen, oven-room, and egleistra. There were vine remains in 
the W sunny side of the ravine, across the caves. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Table u, no. 21), pottery (P17), glass (G6), coin (N70) 
Historical evidence 

“Ayios NuxóAanoc Bapácofoc: mentioned as a name of a ship in 1770 
(Paliouras). See also S/N 54, 60, 107-109, 111. 

Date 

gth-12th c., —19th c. 

Bibliography 

Konstas 1964b, 592; Vocotopoulos 1970a, 301; Katsaros 1980a, 31; Paliouras, 
Katsibinis 1983, 67; Paliouras, Katsibinis 1985, 105-114; Bommeljé, Doorn 
1987, 102; Paliouras 1998-1999, 291-322; Paliouras 1999, 101-6, pls. 12-15; 


Paliouras 20042, 180-182, 421-432; Delimaris 2004, 551, pl. 5. 


S/N11 

Site Name Varassova W, Ag. Nikolaos 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?22'49"N, 21°34'4"E 

Altitude 

Place-names 

Area Above Perithori, at the height allowing over- 
sight of Galatas 

Settlement Perithori 

Former Community Perithori 

Municipality Chalkeia 

Province Messolongi 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01290701 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 
Geomorphology 


Cluster of caves on the NW slope of Varassova 
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Figures 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 

In the largest cave (Ag. Nikolaos) a Byzantine monastic complex — consist- 
ing of a church and a cistern used for many centuries later — was investi- 
gated by Paliouras. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

See also S/N 54, 60, 107-110. MtAicot: medieval Vlach name meaning ‘holes’ 
referring to the W slope of Varassova (obviously due to the large number 
of caves) [Koder, Soustal]. 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine (see Part 2 — Chapter 1 above) 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1970a, 300, pl. 260B; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Baresoba) 121; 
Charalambopoulos 1985, 134-5; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 102; Paliouras 
20042, 180; Delimaris 2004, 552. 


S/N u2 

Site Name Vigla, Rodia Monastery 

Geographical Coordinates 39°6'2"N, 20°49'54"E 

Altitude 12m 

Place-names Moni Rodias, Ag. Georgios 

Area On the bank of Rodia Lagoon, between 
Strongyli and Vigla 

Settlement Vigla 

Former Community Vigla 

Municipality Amvrakikos 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 31040200 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 

Geomorphology On the foot of the W slope of Mt. Mavrovouni, 


SW ofthe Castle of Rogoi. Perhaps Mavrovouni 
was once an island (see Jing, Rapp; S/N 84; 
Part 1 — Capter 2). 
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Figures 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 

The monastery preserves no Byzantine remains. Its Katholikon, built in 
1860, is called ‘Rodon to Amarandon’ because of a homonymous icon 
that existed in an earlier — probably Middle Byzantine — Katholikon (see 
below). A cave monastery near the Katholikon had fresco decorations 
which no longer survive (Yannelos). Remains of graves were observed on 
the site of Ag. Georgios, near Vigla, in 1988; church ruins were seen in a 
now underwater location (Papadopoulou). 

Other finds 

Glazed pottery and Byzantine tiles (Ag. Georgios; unpublished) 
Historical evidence 

A stavropegic monastery of Panagia called ‘Podov tò Apdpavtov was 
founded in this location in 970 during the reign of John I Tzimiskis and 
the Patriarchy of Bassilius according to documents of the monastery seen 
by Serapheim Xenopoulos, Metropolitan of Arta (1884); these documents 
no longer exist. Xenopoulos suggested that the monastery had large 
estates, a fish-farm and four metochia among which Ag. Nikolaos — obvi- 
ously referring to the 12th-c. church of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias (S/N 56), 
whose Greek name means 'St Nicolas of the Rodia (Monastery)'. The mon- 
astery was destroyed during the Greek Revolution and stayed ruined up to 
1860, when its church was rebuilt. The site was obviously once important, 
since the adjacent lagoon is known by its name. Mavrovounion is first 
mentioned with this name in the 14th c. (Koder, Soustal). 

Date 

10th-i2th c. onwards 

Bibliography 

Xenopoulos 1884, 171; Pallas 1971a; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Maurobunion) 204; 
Papadopoulou 1988a, 321; Yannelos 2001, 118. 


S/N 13 

Site Name Vlacherna, Vlachernae Monastery 
Geographical Coordinates ` 39?1019"N, 21°0'o"E 

Altitude 43m 

Place-names 

Area NE of Arta 

Settlement Vlacherna 


Former Community Gramenitsa, Vlacherna (1922) 
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Municipality Vlacherna 
Province Arta 
Prefecture Arta 
NSSG ID no. 31060201 
HMGS map Arta 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology In the highlands to the NW of Arta, on the N 
bank of Arachthos River 

Figures 71, 158 

Plan 

Map 8 

Architecture 


A section of masonry on the E walls of the 13th c. Katholikon was part of 
the apse of an earlier church dated to the 10th c.; an excavation revealed 
the apse of the diakonikon of the old church (Vocotopoulos). 

Other finds 

Sculpture (S$c54-55, Table n: nos. 26, 93-95) 

Historical evidence 

The name of the initial church is unknown. See also S/N 18-36. 

Date 

900 onwards (building, sculpture), 12th c. (sculpture), Late Byzantine 
period 

Bibliography 

Orlandos 1936, 6-37; Triantaphyllopoulos 1976, 222; Koder, Soustal 1981, 
(Blachernitissa), 125-6; Vocotopoulos 1992, 20-28, 186f.; Papadopoulou 
2002a, 69-87; Bouras, Boura 2002, 88-90. 


S/N 14 

Site Name Vlochos, ancient Acropolis of Glas* 

Geographical Coordinates 38°39'14"N, 21?29'"E 

Altitude 640 m 

Place-names Vlochos 

Area Ca. 5.5 km N of Kainourio, 6.5 km WSW of 
Agrinio 

Settlement Ano Vlochos 

Former Community Kainourio (1940) 

Municipality Thestieis 


Province Trichonidos 
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Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 1130102 
HMGS map Agrinio 1977 


Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003 

Geomorphology The flat top of a conic-shaped mountain not 
far from the N coast of Trichonida Lake allows 
oversight of the areas to the W, S and NW 
(Trichonida, Aetoliko Lagoon, and Stratiki). 

Figures 

Plan 

Map n 

Architecture 

Medieval fortifications and a cistern were built on the site of the ancient 

citadel of Glas/Thestieis. The monastery of Panagia Vlochou, located on a 

plateau below the top (elevation ca. 614 m), has been dated to the Ottoman 

period; there are members of earlier (possibly Byzantine) buildings in its 

garden. Remains of a church and a Byzantine fountain were observed to 

the N of Vlochos, on the road to Kamara. 

Other finds 

Historical evidence 

The site was correlated with the Late Byzantine fortresses of Blecola and 

Eùàoyòç (Koder, Soustal). 

Date 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine 

Bibliography 

Koder, Soustal 1981, (Eulochos) 150; Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 12; Paradeisis 

1994, 78-79; Paliouras 2004a, 281—282. 


S/N 115 

Site Name Vomvokou, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Monastery 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?26'3"N, 21°49'14"E 

Altitude 515m 

Place-names 

Area Ca. 10 km NE of Nafpaktos 

Settlement Moni Timiou Prodromou (1940-1961), Moni 
Ag. Ioannou (1971-1997) 

Former Community Vomvokou 


Municipality Nafpaktos 
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Province Nafpaktia 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 01190505 

HMGS map Patrai 1979 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology Mountainous location in the hinterland to 
the NE of Nafpaktos 

Figures 130 

Plan 

Map 11 

Architecture 


The Katholikon was renovated in 1695; two reused sculptures indicate that 
the older church was probably constructed / reconstructed to the uth c. 
and the Venetian period. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Table n: no. 44) 

Historical evidence 

The site might be correlated with the Prodromos Monastery mentioned 
by Choniates (see S/N 14). 

Date 

uth c. (sculpture) onwards 

Bibliography 

Lazaridis 1966, 268-9; Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170-171; Paliouras 1985, 
262-268; Vanderheyde 2005, 71. 


S/N 16 

Site Name Vonitsa, Castle* and Ag. Sophia 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?55'N, 20°53'E 

Altitude 42m 

Place-names Kastro 

Area In the NW part of the town 
Settlement Vonitsa 

Former Community Vonitsa 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1070101 


HMGS map Lefkas 1977 
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Archaeological evidence 

Visits 12.2003, 07.2005 

Geomorphology Low, relatively flat, hill on the S coast of the 
Ambracian Gulf allowing overview of both 
the Gulf and the hinterland to the S. 


Figures 49, 87 
Plan 16 
Map 9 
Architecture 


The — as yet not fully published — medieval castle has several construction 
phases dating to between the Byzantine and Ottoman period. It is oval- 
shaped, measures 300 x 150 m in total and consists of three enceintes of 
which the lowest one probably dates to the Comnenian period (Koder, 
Soustal; Konstantios). Gates are located in the NW and SE sides; the first 
leads to the harbour and the second to the modern settlement. Among 
the numerous buildings seen inside the enceinte one was once a church 
(Ag. Sophia, K3 in plan 16); its original construction was dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period (Vocotopoulos). It should be correlated with the 
church mentioned as having been transformed into a powder magazine 
in the Ottoman period (see below). The second old church mentioned in 
the same text to have been transformed into a cistern might have been 
the nearby building (K4 in plan 16); a Byzantine window was observed on 
a section of the building K5 (survey, fig. 49, plan 16) 

Part ofthe ancient and Byzantine town has sunk in the Ambracian Gulf, 
as evident from the remains of fortifications, towers, harbour facilities, a 
basilica and other buildings observed by underwater survey (Spondylis) 
at the foot of the N side of the hill and the church of Panagia sto Limani 
(S/N 117). 

It was suggested that the Panagia tis Choras to the N of the castle was 
also built on the site of a Byzantine building correlated with a monastery 
of Panagia which was mentioned in an early 13th-c. text (Katsaros); how- 
ever, the latter seems to have rather been located on Panagia Peninsula 
(see S/N 120). 

Other finds 

Pottery 

Historical evidence 

Bóvutta/Boóv8óv(o: Byzantine diocese under the Metropolitan of 
Nafpaktos, mentioned in 901/2 and later. The name is Slavic (meaning 
hook in Bulgarian) according to a later source (Apokaukos) - it obviously 
derived from the shape of the peninsula. In 1081 it was sieged and looted 
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by Robert Guiscard while the Norman army spent the winter in ‘Bundicia/ 
Bontitza’ in 1084/5. It was included in the treaties between Byzantium and 
Venice in 1082, 148 and 1187, obviously because of its importance in trade. 
In the mid-12th c., Al-Idrisi describes ‘B-nd-sa’ as a small fortified town 
of merchands, lying in small distance from the sea. The town was often 
mentioned in 13th—15th-c. texts; its castle was described by Evlijah Celebi 
in 1668 (it was strong and steep, located on the coast, and included vari- 
ous buildings). Two old orthodox churches in the enceinte were shown 
in a map by Girolamo Delanges (1757); one of them was transformed into 
a cistern and the other one into a powder magazine (Moschonas). The 
Avar/Slavic place names, 'Aßapvitča and BeAxdvoBov, were mentioned near 
Vonditza in the early 13th c. The Mov?) Zeercrëm and a church of Panagia 
were also mentioned as having belonged to the diocese (see S/N 73, 120). 
An ancient port called 'Akti' (Gr. for ‘coast’) near Anaktorion (to the W of 
Vonitsa) was mentioned by Scylax. 

Date 

901-18th c. 

Bibliography 

Scylax, Periplous, 34, p. 181; Notitiae, II 557; Darrouzés 1981, 284, 304, 327, 
363: notitiae 7, 9, 10, 13; Anna Komnene, Alexiad, II 55; Al-Idrisi, Geography, 
II 121, 635; Joannis Apokaukos, Letters I, 77; loannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 
61, 78, 129, 152-154, 234f; Venetian Republic, I, 52, 118, 184, nos. 23, 51, 70; 
Ziebarth 1926, us: Vasmer 1941, 65; Mathieu 1961, 214, 246; Kollias 1969— 
1970, 16a; Yannopoulos 1969-1970, 184—185; Moschonas 1980, 274-9; Koder, 
Soustal 1981, (Bonditza) 128—129, (Abarnitza) 101; Sfikopoulos 1981, 175-182; 
Katsaros 1983, 119: note. 1; Nicol 1984, 19; Vocotopoulos 1984a, 113-114; 
Katsaros 1985, 1518-1521; Papatrechas 1991, 334-335; Spondylis 1993, 588; 
Paradeisis 1994, 106—107; Smyris 2001, 119-122. 


S/N 117 

Site Name Vonitsa, Castle, quayside, Koimisi Theotokou 
sto Limani (old church)* 

Geographical Coordinates ` 38?55'21"N, 20°52'54"E 


Altitude 12m 

Place-names Panagia sto Limani, Panagia sto Kanali 
Area In the N outskirts of the town 
Settlement Vonitsa 

Former Community Vonitsa 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 


Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
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NSSG ID no. 1070101 
HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 12.2003, 07.2005 

Geomorphology At the foot of the NW slope of the hill of the 
castle 

Figures 159, 227 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


A section of masonry preserving a possibly Byzantine window (fig. 227) 
was observed to the N of the later church of Panagia in which an ear- 
lier sculpture was reused (fig. 159). Extensive remains of an earlier church 
survive to the E of Panagia; those should probably be dated in a Post- 
Byzantine period. 

Other finds 

Sculpture (Sc57) 

Historical evidence 

Perhaps Middle Byzantine (section of masonry with window and sculp- 
ture); Late Byzantine (Vocotopoulos) 

Date 

Bibliography 

Vocotopoulos 1984a, 100-1, 106-7. 


S/N n8 

Site Name Vonitsa, cemetery, Ag. Ioannis 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?54'34"N, 20?53'49"E 
Altitude nm 

Place-names 

Area Cemetery, in the S outskirts of the town 
Settlement Vonitsa 

Former Community Vonitsa 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 1070101 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 
Visits 12.2003 
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Geomorphology In the valley, on the road from the Castle of 
Vonitsa (S/N 16) to Monastiraki (S/N 73) 

Figures 85 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


The church is unpublished. The original building was a three-aisled basil- 
ica whose remains are visible on the S and W walls. 

Other finds 

A. damaged sculpture was reused on the S facade of the church (Sc56, 
Table u, no. 130). 

Historical evidence 

Date 

Possibly Middle Byzantine, perhaps 10th—uth c. (Kaponis) 

Bibliography 

Kaponis 2006, 222. 


S/N no 

Site Name Vonitsa, Panagia Alichniotissa 
Geographical Coordinates ` 38?54'25"N, 20°54'41"E 
Altitude 25m 

Place-names 

Area Ca. 3 km SE of Vonitsa 
Settlement Vonitsa 

Former Community Vonitsa 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 
Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 
NSSG ID no. 1070101 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 


Archaeological evidence 


Visits 

Geomorphology On a low, isolated hill in the valley, on the 
road from the Castle of Vonitsa (S/N 16) and 
Ag. Ioannis (S/N 118) to Monastiraki (S/N 73). 

Figures 83, 84 

Plan 


Map 9 
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Architecture 

Small church now venerated to Zoodochos Pigi. It has been dated to the 
14th c., based on the brickwork on the apse. However, the apse seems to 
have been a later reconstruction. Some sections of masonry on the N and 


S walls seem earlier. 
Other finds 
Historical evidence 
See S/N 116. 

Date 


Possible Middle Byzantine construction phase, 14th c. 


Bibliography 


Koder, Soustal 1981, (Bonditza) 128; Tsouris 1988, 197-8; Paliouras 2004 a, 


311-3. 


S/N 120 
Site Name 


Geographical Coordinates 


Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia 
38°57'5'N, 20°51'59"E 


Altitude 25m 

Place-names Property of Aikaterini Isaias (visits allowed) 

Area Panagia Peninsula, ca. 7 km NW of Vonitsa 

Settlement Panagia Neas Kamarinas 

Former Community Nea Kamarina 

Municipality Anaktorio 

Province Vonitsa and Xeromero 

Prefecture Aetoloacarnania 

NSSG ID no. 01070103 

HMGS map Lefkas 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology NW edge of the peninsula, 1km SW of Kefalos 
(S/N 55) 

Figures 72 

Plan 

Map 9 

Architecture 


Remains of a monastery including an enceinte, a church, and a grave 
(Kefallonitou-Konstantiou). Other buildings to the S of the church were 
not investigated (found in the adjacent estate; now destroyed) as did a 
well at the SW part of the Isaias property (Visit). 
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Other finds 

Pottery, floor- and roof-tiles 

Historical evidence 

The site should probably be correlated with the unknown Monastery of 
Panagia near Vonitsa, mentioned in letters of Ioannis Apokaukos during 
the years 1222-1227. Apokaukos traveled to the site by boat and his trip 
was not easy. A monastery in this location was mentioned in Venetian 
documents and old maps as ‘La Madonna’ (Mamaloukos). Aikaterini 
Isaia suggested the monastery might have been a metochion of Panagia 
Korakonissia judging from its name (S/N 59; oral information). 

Date 

10th-uth, 17th-18th c. 

Bibliography 

Ioannis Apokaukos, Letters V, 127-129, nos. 69, 214, 234-5; Katsaros 1985, 
1518-9; Kefallonitou-Konstantiou 1987, 329, pls. 182-3; Konstantios 1991, 
603, pls. 122-123; Mamaloukos 1992; Idem 1996, 79. 


S/N 121 

Site Name Zalongo (f. Kamarina), Taxiarches 

Geographical Coordinates ` 39?8'54"N, 20°41'7"E 

Altitude 772 m 

Place-names Mnimio Souliotisson, Zalongo 

Area Ca. 400 m ESE of the Monument of Zalongo/ 
Souliotisses, 21 km NNW of Preveza 

Settlement Zalongo 

Former Community Kamarina, Zalongo (1971) 

Municipality Zalongo 

Province Nikopolis and Parga 

Prefecture Preveza 

NSSG ID no. 34030400 

HMGS map Arta 1977 

Archaeological evidence 

Visits 07.2005 

Geomorphology On the E top of Mt. Zalongo 

Figures 44, 200 


Plan 
Map 8 
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Architecture 

A church of Taxiarches was built using material of a Byzantine church 
(Koder, Soustal; Triantaphyllopoulos). The church is unpublished but 
restored. It is a building measuring 5.93 x 10.58 m (height 3.43 m) with 
a porch to the W (measuring 4.68 x 4.47 m) and a well in the SW cor- 
ner. Several architectural members of other buildings were reused in 
or are scattered around the church; Triantaphyllopoulos suggested they 
came from Nikopolis or ancient Kassopi at the foot of the mountain. 
Triantaphyllopoulos and Soustal did not give the same measurements or 
elevations for the churches they referred to; therefore they might have 
talked about different buildings. However, no other building remains 
were located by survey on the top of the mountain, now covered by dense 
vegetation. 

Other finds 

Pottery (P40), sculpture (very damaged) 

Historical evidence 

The name Zalongo is Slavic as well as the nearby place names of Sesovo, 
Libohovo, Martani (Vasmer). Soustal suggested this was the seat of the 
diocese of Kozyli (1975). By contrast Triantaphyllopoulos thought the 
building was too small and too remote; besides the place name ‘Kozili’ 
survived in another Byzantine site (S/N 86). 

Date 

Perhaps built on the site of a Middle Byzantine church 

Bibliography 

Vasmer 1941, 33f., 62; Vitalis 1959; Acheimastou-Potamianou 1975, 223-4; 
Soustal P., Die griechischen Quellen zur mittelalterlichen historischen 
Geographie von Epirus (unpublished PhD thesis), Vienna 1975, 76: note 3; 
Triantaphyllopoulos 1976, 223-4; Koder, Soustal 1981, (Zalongon), 280; 
Triantaphyllopoulos 1981, esp. 859—860: note 68. 
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MATERIAL CULTURE INVENTORY 
(The Site Numbers (S/N) refer to the Inventory in Part 5 of this study.) 


I1. DEDICATORY INSCRIPTIONS ON OR IN BUILDINGS 
(TABLE 9, P. 158, AND FIGS. 108—112) 


Published Inscriptions 


Çh — S/N 15 - Angelokastro 

In the conspicuous W facade of the tall construction surviving at the SW 
corner of the citadel, at a height of approximately 9 m, there is a brick 
inscription (fig. 108). Anastasios Orlandos was the first to transcribe it.! 
The inscription has not yet been interpreted or dated. 

Text: HINAIIITEKI 

Commentary 

It is written in uncial letters. No accents and breathings are indicated. 
Some characters may represent abbreviations. Orlandos has read the sixth 
and seventh letter as II or IT with which I do not agree. 

Date: Unknown. 


I2 — S/N 16 — Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos, Mt. Arakynthos, large cave 

In the large cave ofthis monastery there is a fresco depicting the Theotokos 
Spiliotissa beneath which runs an explanatory inscription? and the follow- 
ing dedicatory inscription (fig. 109) published by V. Katsaros.? 

Text: 

TN ICaNApAC (pov)ox(oc) (eh hot IovAw Ivductidves tpitiC (Cxag«t.: 
Transcription: 

Nicavdpog povayds, év yvi TovAtw ivdixtidvos plc siç tal] 0 
Commentary 

The inscription is written in miniscule letters mixed with a few uncials. 
Abbreviations: (uov)ox(óc) (£)v. Some accents and breathings are indicated. 
It is written in a single but not very precise curved line. There are many 


H 


1 Orlandos 19612, 67. 
2 Paliouras 20044, 193. 
3 Katsaros 1980b, pl. 3. 
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spelling mistakes (N’ICaNAp@C, ho IovAtw, tpitiC, (C, tx). The reading 
of the name as Nicavdpa¢ (Nicavdpoc) for the more usual Níxovópoc is pre- 
sumably also due to a spelling mistake. 

Katsaros has read “ev” as “gy” but in my opinion it is written in abbrevi- 
ated form. 

The inscription was probably written by a not very scholarly scribe. 

However it follows the usual Byzantine formula: name (usually including 
titles or attributes) of donor — chronology (month, indiction, and date). 
Date: 
The dating part of the inscription mentions the oth? day of July and 
the third indiction of an unknown year. Possible dates could be the years 
990 or 1005 on the basis of prosopographic evidence (see discussion in 
Part 2 — Chapter 2). 


I3 — S/N 16 — Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos, Mt. Arakynthos, small cave 

On the external facade of the small cave, to the right of the entrance, 
there is a second dedicatory inscription written next to a fresco depicting 
the archangel Gabriel. Its text has been published by A. Paliouras but no 
illustration has been provided.^ 


Text: 

TApxtot | patnye Bo | (€t tov 8ov | (A)ov cov | Mte oui) 
Transcription: 

Apxtotpatnye, Bopi tov Sod[A]ov cob, Miya, àv). 
Commentary 


The inscription is written in uncial letters, no accents or breathings indi- 
cated. There is one spelling mistake (Bo(01) in L. 3. 

Date: 

Paliouras has dated the fresco and the inscription to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century on the basis of his interpretation of the inscription and 
stylistic analysis of the fresco.5 Nevertheless, a rather earlier dating, as sug- 
gested by Vasilakeris, is equally likely based on the same criteria (see rel- 
evant discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 2).® 


^ Paliouras 20044, 194. 
5 Paliouras 20044, 196. 
6 Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 548. 
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I4 - S/N 41 - Katholikon, Varnakova Monastery near Efpalio 

A. dedicatory inscription had been engraved on a column of the old 
Katholikon which has not survived. According to its publication, this 
inscription measured 1.52 x 0.22 m and had the following four lines of 
text." No illustration is available. 

Text: 

Acdounte tv) Tov Ocov cuvepyia ex Tov UY) óvToç o Ostoc xat 2duoemtroc veoc TIS | 
urtepotylac Oeotdxov Tapa vou oTIWT&TOV povayov xupou Apcevlou emt Koopa 
tov Aytwtétov | IIotpiápyou Zoe See 'O de B' vooc Sta tov povayov 
xvupou ‘Iwavvov Bactrevovtog xupov Mavov | nA tov Iloppupoyewytov ent 
NucoAdou tov wytwtatov IHorcpiápyou érouc £x v7 [wò] to’. 

Transcription: 

Acdountat tH tod Oeod cvvepyia &x tod ý dvtog 6 Ocloc xal NAVTETTOÇ VEWÇ 
tfjg ómepotylac Oeotdxov Mapa Tod óctotórou povayod xvpod Apceviou ëmt 
Koopa tod Aytwta&tov Matpideyou etous ev rt g (6585). “O de B’ vaóc Sia tod 
povayoð xupod Iwdvvov Bactrevovtosg xupod MavounaA toô Iloppupoyevvytov 
emt Nixodcov Tod &ywwtdtov Iatpidpyou étoug et x o at’ (6656) ivductidvoc tor’. 
Commentary 

Accents and breathings sporadically indicated. There is one spelling mis- 
take (Sedduyte) on L. 1. Spyridon Lambrou suggested correcting the word 
&pyıuavõpitov read by the authors of the C.I.G. on L. 2 and 4 to povayod 
(one would guess that they were reading an abbreviation) based on an 
eighteenth-century document found in the monastery's archives.? A note 
in that document referring to the foundation of the monastery mentioned 
exactly the same facts and historical figures as the inscription; it could 
have been copying either the inscription itself or an earlier document. 
Date 

The date given in the inscription is almost complete; only the month is 
missing. It leads us to the years 1147/8. Prosopographic evidence supports 
a date within 1148 AD (see relevant discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 2). 


I5 — S/N 67 - Ag. Varnavas, Louros 

Two inscriptions are embedded in the S facade of the church, flanking 
the entrance door (fig. 11a). They were both published by S. Mamaloukos 
in 1995, although they had already been mentioned by several scholars 


7 See Lambros 1909, 388-389; Orlandos 1922b, 6. The text was published in the CIG 
(vol. 4, 337, no. 8730) and revised by Lambros whose version is cited here. 
8 Lambros 1909, 388-9, 382-392; Lambros 1915, 445-449. 
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before that? The inscription to the left of the entrance falls into the 
chronological span of this study. The one on the right helps the interpre- 
tation of the first, thus it will also be cited. 


Inscription to the left of the entrance (I5) 

The characters of the inscription, which have recently been painted black, 
are carefully carved on a white marble slab measuring about 1.23 x 0.45 m 
(fig. 11b).'? The text is arranged in six lines, of which the top four are 
divided by straight, horizontal, engraved lines, and reads as follows: 

Text: 

T Zyres pave dvOpwre tig óvrep BAéneic | centóv Sdpov tetevyev sË auTwv 
Babowv | Kwvotavtivog udYtorpoç o Maidens | Exwv ouer mv yovwy 
Evvwplda | tov Bapvåßav te Tç povnç Tov mpoatatyy | érouç Z'yvÇ T 
Transcription: 

Zyteic pabed, dvOpwre, tic, Óvrrep BAEreEtc, centov Sdpov tetevyev dE abtdav 
Báaðpwv. Kwvaotavttvog Vëigrpoe ó Mawideng Exov ouvepyov THY yóvwv 
Evvwptda tov Bapvd v te, tig ovis Tov npootátny, Etous Sim T 
Commentary 

The inscription is written in uncial characters with accentuation spo- 
radically indicated. There are no breathings, ligatures and abbreviations. 
There are no spelling mistakes in this metrical inscription consisting of 
dodecasyllabic verses." The author was probably a scholar. The formula 
at the beginning, ie. G@yteis uoctv, is common in Byzantine funerary 
inscriptions. 

Date 

No day, month or indiction is mentioned in the inscription — only the 
anno mundi 6657 which corresponds to the period from September 1148 
to August 1149 AD. 


Inscription to the right of the entrance 

The six-line inscription placed to the right of the entrance commemorates 
the dedication of the present church of Ag. Varnavas in 1833. It presents 
remarkable similarity in the material, the text and the positioning with 
the old inscription to the left of the entrance (fig. oc) 


9 Mamaloukos 1995, 195-200, including references to earlier literature. 

1? Mamaloukos 1995, 195-6. 

11 For a discussion of the metrical inscriptions from Epirus see § Conclusions below. 
1? Mamaloukos 1995, 196. 
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Text: 

T Avextioðn de vuv[ o tepóc ovtoç | vads tov ayiov xar evddEou ooctóAon | 
BapvaBa dic cvvdpouns tv | xio Kavota I(a)royprjavou Aovptwtov xe | viov 
tov Anuntoiov vc pvydovvov av | Twv ev ETH AWAY AnpÜt (B. 

Transcription: 

‘Avextio@n 8& vuv[ ó tepdg obroç vads TOO drclou xal evddEou dmootóAov Bapváßa 
dia ouuëgoue tv xvup-Kwvota II(a)nayenotov, Aoupuorou, xoi viod tov, 
Aypytetov, elc uvvjuócuvov adtay év eter ago An, Anpiàn p’. 

Commentary 

The text of this inscription imitates the Byzantine style of the previous 
one. It follows the Byzantine formulae exactly, using expressions such as 
“dvextio®n ó iepòç vadg (...) Sia cuvopouñç t&v (names, date)". 

Date 

The inscription is precisely dated to 12th April, 1833. 


I6 — S/N 76 — Nafpaktos, Castle 

An inscription has been observed on one side of a sculpture which was 
embedded in the NW corner of the keep of the enceinte (called Kastraki 
or Ickale) to serve as a lintel (fig. 149). It was carved on the front face 
of a fragmentary piece of sculpture measuring 0.88 x 036 x 0.28 m; the 
whole piece must have originally served as an epistyle.? The three-line 
inscription was published by Vocotopoulos in 1973 (fig. 110). The text is 
as follows:!^ 

Text: 

TAéwv o Zeuuéc Navnáxtov 9uqnóAoc | tov touBov nutpénioev óv BAénetc 
Eév[e] | óc et év ev tovto mécot O(e)@ xúptç 

Transcription: 

Aéwv, 6 Zeuuée Navmdxtov OunóAoc, tov vüpBov votpénicev, Ov BAémnetc, 
Eév[e], öç ei èv ev tobtw mécot Oc xpi. 

Commentary 

The inscription is written in uncial letters with some of the accents indi- 
cated. There is one abbreviation (Ow). It is a metrical inscription in iambic 
trimeter verses. 


13 For the sculpture see Part 2 — Chapter 3.II. above. 
14 Vocotopoulos 1973, 398-9, pl. 3518. 
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Date 

The inscription has been dated to the twelfth century on the basis of 
the interpretation of its historical evidence (see relevant discussion in 
Part 2 — Chapter 2). 


Unpublished Inscriptions 

I7 — S/N 64 — Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki, Vournikas, Lefkada 

Two sections of an undecorated limestone ashlar block with a carved 
inscription have been embedded in a wall of a building in the monastery. 
The inscription consists of two words carved in between two horizontal 
carved lines (fig. 12a). The text reads as follows: 

Text: 

Kupie Bouf :- 

Transcription: 

Kope Bon. 

Commentary 

The inscription is written in uncial characters. The epigraphy could well 
be dated to the Byzantine period. The formula Kúpte Boyt is very common 
from the Early Byzantine to the Ottoman period. 

Date 

There is no date in the inscription or other evidence by which to date it. 


I8 — S/N 64 — Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki, Vournikas, Lefkada 

Another piece of limestone ashlar with a carved inscription has been 
embedded in the same wall as I7 but a little higher up. This piece is 
smaller, with only four letters of the original inscription (fig. u2b). The 
epigraphy is very neat. The text reads as follows: 

Text: 

...] Moye [... 

Commentary 

Uncial characters. No accentuation indicated. The lettering could be 
dated to the Byzantine period. The text could be part of an invocation to 
“th Geseit, 

Date: Unknown. 


La Opus SECTILE, MARBLE-INLAY, MOSAIC AND FRESCO DECORATIONS 
(TABLE 10, P. 173, AND FIG. 113) 


All examples are already published and dated. 
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L2.A. Opus Sectile and Marble Inlay Decorations 


OS1 — S/N 17 — Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou: Vocotopoulos has 
recorded marble-inlay decoration of the floor in the central nave.! 

OS2 - S/N 41 — Efpalio, Varnakova Monastery: Marble-inlay floors with geo- 
metric and animal patterns survive in the modern Katholikon; they have 
been dated in the twelfth century.!® 

OS3 - S/N 49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia: Vocotopoulos mentions traces 
of opus sectile.!” 


Lab Mosaics 


Moi - S/N 17 — Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou: Vocotopoulos has 
recorded the existence of mosaic floors in the narthex and probably also 
in the aisles of the church.!? 

Moz - S/N zo — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi: Small parts of the 
church's initial mosaic floor have been discovered in the central nave and 
the apse. It consists of panels with diamond-in-square patterns together 
with geometric motifs of highly-stylized foliage made of white, dark blue, 
orange-brown and dark red tesserae. It has been dated to somewhere 
between the late sixth to the eighth century.? 


L2.C. Frescoes 


F1 - S/N 9 - Agrinio, Mavrikas, Ag. Triada: Frescoes have been found in the 
nave and the narthex of the church. They belong to at least two different 
phases of decoration. Their publication is forthcoming.?? 

F2 — S/N 16 — Mt. Arakynthos, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos: The cave offers the 
only complete programme of painted decoration in the area. Frescoes 
are organized in iconographic cycles related to Christological themes and 
the Life of the Virgin. The paintings date to three different phases: a) late 
tenth — eleventh century, b) twelfth century and c) the early thirteenth 
century. They have been discussed in detail by Paliouras.?! 


15 Vocotopoulos 1992, 32, pls. 16a, 178. 

16 Bouras, Boura 2002, 93. 

17 Vocotopoulos 1979, 121. 

18 Vocotopoulos 1992, 31, pl. 170, . 

19 Pallas 1977, 28; Vocotopoulos 1992, 179-181; Paliouras 2004a, 52-53; Sodini 1970, 723, 
note 42. 

20 Paliouras 20044, 439. 

?! Paliouras 20044, 187-196. 
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F3 — S/N 45 — Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa: One representation of 
Constantine and Helena as well as traces of other frescoes of average 
quality have survived in the church. Vocotopoulos has dated them to the 
eleventh century.?? 

F4 — S/N 49 — Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia: Vocotopoulos has mentioned 
traces of frescoes.?? 

F5 — S/N so — Kandila, Ag. Eleoussa: Several frescoes survive in the cave- 
monastery, among which a Virgin Platytera with an archangel and eight 
frontal saints. They have been dated to the late twelfth century.?^ 

F6 — S/N 63 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon: 
Some traces of painted decoration earlier than the seventeenth-century 
paintings of the church survive in a niche on the N wall of the sanctuary. 
It has been suggested by Konstantios that it represents St Anthony in a 
special iconographic type, without his usual monk's hood (koukoulion); he 
has dated it to the late eleventh or twelfth century.25 

F7 — S/N 70 — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi: A few frescoes survive 
in the church: part of a donor portrait accompanies the Virgin Platytera 
in the apse, with eight officiating bishops below. Scenes from the Gospels 
and frontal saints survive in the SW corner. The paintings have been dated 
to the twelfth-thirteenth century.?® 

F8 — S/N 74 — Myrtia, Myrtia Monastery: Of the paintings in the Katholikon, 
those in the sanctuary belong to the initial Middle Byzantine construc- 
tion. They consist of two panels with representations of the Dormition of 
the Virgin and St Stefanos respectively. They have been dated to the late 
twelfth century.? 

Fg — S/N 84 — Nea Kerassounda, Kastro ton Rogon: In 1980 a large part of 
the apse masonry preserving fresco decoration was found and dated to 
probably the eleventh century.?? 

Fio — S/N 103 — Stamna, Ag. Theodoroi: Non-figural, painted decoration 
has been observed by Katsaros in two parts of the church: a) in the N 
niche of the E cross arm, near the NE corner (fig. 113a), b) in the sanctuary 
(fig. 3b). The N niche was decorated with a foliate cross. In the sanctuary, 


?2 Vocotopoulos 1992, 86. 

?3 Vocotopoulos 1979, 123. 

24 Vocotopoulos 1968, 152-154; Paliouras 2004a, 300-301. 
5 Konstantios 1982b, 354. 

26 Paliouras 2004a, 197-9. 

27 Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, fig. 2400. 

$ Andreou 1980, 323; Chalkia 1980, 334—5. 
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the lower part of the apse was decorated with painted panels of geometric 
motifs. They have been dated to the second half of the ninth century.?? 
A similar painting in Ag. Dimitrios in Thessaloniki has also been dated to 
the gth-1oth c.39 

Fu — S/N 109 — Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres: Four frescoes have survived in 
the cave-monastery. They were initially dated to the thirteenth century 
but this opinion has recently been reconsidered. It seems the frescoes 
date to the tenth or the eleventh century at the latest.?! 


L3. ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
(TABLE 11, PP. 177—190, AND FIGS. 114—159) 


All available (published and original) evidence on architectural sculp- 
tures of the seventh-twelfth centuries from the investigated area is pre- 
sented in Table u in chronological order. Of all published sculptures only 
those necessitating re-evaluation or updating are here described; these 
have been discussed above in Part 2 — Chapter 2. All finds can either be 
found in situ (in their original or later uses) or they have been collected 
in at least three known storage rooms (in the Museum of Nikopolis, the 
Nafpaktos Mosque and beside the Parigoritissa church in Arta); all loca- 
tions are also shown in Table n. 


3.1. Published Evidence 


Sci-Sci2 — S/N 17 - Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou: Twelve sculptures 
have been published by Vocotopoulos and dated with some reservations 
to the initial construction period of the building.?? They are as follows: 


Sci-Sc4 — Two mullions (Sci, Sc2) preserving inscribed letters on their 
bases: an omega on the first, shown in fig. 114, and the letters IIAV on 
the second. Their matching pyramidal mullion-dosserets (Sc3, Sc4) were 
decorated with plain Latin crosses in relief with flaring terminals (fig. 
116). They have the same letters inscribed on them as the mullions. 


?9 Koder, Soustal 1981; Katsaros 1983, 153 ff. 

30 Panayotidi 1969, 33-34, pl. 17c. 

3! Vocotopoulos 1967, 325; Paliouras 20044, 80, 82; Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2004, 536-9. 
32 Vocotopoulos 1992, 34. 
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Sc5 — A very schematic Ionic capital bears engraved spiral scrolls rather 
than relief volutes (fig. 117). 

Sc6-Sc8 — Three fragments of slabs have been embedded in the facade 
of the apse of the later church. They probably belong to the original 
closure slabs from the old church, which were decorated with centrally- 
placed medallions inscribed in rectangular double-banded frames 
(fig. 18). The first fragment is a corner part decorated with a stylized 
ivy-leaf in between the circle and the frame. The second fragment 
comes from the central part of a closure slab as is evident from the 
medallion containing an eight-petalled palmette. The third fragment is 
believed by Vocotopoulos to have belonged to the same closure-slab as 
the second; here, the space between the framing band and the central 
medallion is occupied by a stylized Sassanid-type palmette flanked by 
scrolls. 

Scg — Another slab fragment (from a closure slab?) from the old church 
is decorated with an eight-pointed star inscribed in a circle (fig. 119) to 
the right of which part of a scroll can be made out. 

Scio — A part of the epistyle from the old church has survived; it is deco- 
rated on both sides. The front is decorated with a continuous interlace 
pattern in which double bands surround a Maltese cross, an eight- 
pointed star, a four-petal palmette and a whorl (fig. 120a). The side 
facing down preserves similar decoration in two registers separated by 
a relief band: medallions include two eight-pointed stars and a whorl 
(upper register) and a Maltese cross, an eight-pointed star, a four-petal 
palmette, a whorl and another eight-pointed star (lower register) (fig. 
120b). The motifs of the upper register have been disturbed by a groove, 
most probably of a later date. 

Scui-Sci2 — Fragments of columns and bases are also scattered around 
the courtyard (fig. 115). 


Sc13—Sc16 — S/N op — Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri 

Five sculptures from Ag. Dimitrios tou Katsouri have been photographed 
and published by Vocotopoulos.?? They have also been mentioned by 
other researchers but they have not been discussed in detail or precisely 
dated.?* 


33 Orlandos 1922a, 11712, fig. 6; Vocotopoulos 1992, 66, pls. 42, 43. 
3^ Moutsopoulos 2002, 36-37; Papadopoulou 2002a, 25. 
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Sciga—b — Two dosserets have been used instead of capitals in the 
three-light apse window (fig. 121). 

Sci4 — A schematic Ionic impost capital has been built into the S wall 
(fig. 122). 

Sos — A pyramidal dosseret of almost square cross-section, has been 
placed under the altar-slab (fig. 123). 


Sc16 — A corbel has been built into the N side of the NW pier (fig. 124). 
With the exception of the Ionic capital, the aforementioned sculptures 
are decorated with Latin crosses in relief with flaring terminals. Sos is 
decorated with a Greek cross. In Sc16, the cross is ornate with a branch- 
pattern in low relief while the terminals have curved edges. The capital is 
decorated with engraved spiral scrolls rather than relief volutes and egg- 
and-dart pattern. 


3.1. Unpublished or Undated Sculptures 
Sci7—Sc18 — S/N 2 - Aetoliko, Panagia Finikia 


Sci7 - A sculpted marble band with low-relief decoration has been 
embedded over the lintel of the entrance doorway on the W façade 
(fig. 125). It is decorated with a double line forming an interlace pat- 
tern producing interconnected roundels. The central roundel includes 
a Maltese cross. 

Sc18 — More sculptures have been embedded very high up in the E wall 
of the building. A mullion and part of a stone arch may be discerned. 


Scig—Sc20 — S/N 4 — Aetoliko, Finikia, basilica: During the excavation frag- 
ments of architectural sculpture were found.35 


Scig - Two columns of which one is spiral-fluted. 
Sc2o — Fragment of a closure slab decorated with a peacock (fig. 126). 


Sc21-Sc22 — S/N 23 — Arta, Castle: Two sculptures — one unpublished and 
one published but undated — have been located inside the Castle of Arta. 


Sc21 - During survey a Middle Byzantine sculpture embedded in a wall 
of the Keep (Kastraki or IcKale) was noticed (fig. 127); to my knowledge 


35 Zafeiropoulou 1973-1974, pl. 349. 
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it has not yet been published. The sculpture served as the lintel of a 
small door leading into a tiny, inner room. It measures 0.91 x 0.13 x 
0.19 m and is decorated on at least both its visible sides. On the front, 
the decoration consists of a framed scroll with half-leaves of acanthus 
made in what looks like champlevé technique (fig. 127a). The under 
side of the sculpture is decorated with an antique fish-scale pattern 
dating most probably to the Hellenistic period (fig. 127b). 

Sc22 — Nikolaos Moutsopoulos has published a photo of another sculp- 
ture made of poros stone and embedded in an inner chamber of the castle 
(fig. 128).36 The piece depicts a lion and is quite damaged. 


Sc23 — S/N 20 — Arta, Ag. Vassilios: A dosseret has been embedded in the 
E wall of the church. It is decorated with a foliate Latin cross in relief 
(fig. 131). The cross is plain with flaring terminals, rendered in relief, and 
it is flanked by the foliate motifs. 


Sc24 — S/N 31 — Arta, Panagia Kassopitra: A fragment measuring 1.17 x 
0.48 m has been embedded in the W wall of the church to the right of 
the entrance (fig. 132). It has been published by Orlandos.?? The panel is 
decorated with a Maltese cross inscribed in a central medallion created 
by a single band. The band also creates interlace motifs and a rectangular 
frame with which the medallion is linked by double knots on at least two 
sides. 


Sc25 — S/N 38 — Drymos, Basilica ‘A’ 

A dosseret of a capital, decorated with a Greek cross in relief with double 
outline and flaring terminals was found during the excavation. A pho- 
tograph has been published by Mastrokostas who has not discussed or 
dated the piece (fig. 133).38 


Sc26-Sc27 — S/N 41 — Efpalio, Varnakova Monastery: Several sculptures scat- 
tered around the courtyard have been published by Orlandos.?? Others 
were embedded in the Katholikon; two of them have been taken into 
consideration as they seem to come from the Middle Byzantine phases 
of the church. 


36 Photograph by P. Papachatzakis in Moutsopoulos 2002, 14. 
37 Orlandos 1936, 179. 

38 Mastrokostas 1971, 190, fig. 8. 

39 See Table n. 
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Sc26 — A fragment with relief decoration has been embedded in the S 
wall. The relief depicts a lion stands in the usual position for this ico- 
nography, i.e. in profile raising his front foot towards the Tree of Life 
(fig. 134). 

Sc27 — A cornice fragment in a poor state of preservation is also embed- 
ded in the S wall of the Katholikon. Its decoration consists of a rinceau 
with half-leaves of acanthus (fig. 135). 


Sc28-Sc31 — S/N 7 — Agios Georgios, Ag. Georgios: Several fragments of 
carved architectural members lie scattered in and around the church: they 
have not been properly published and they have been vaguely dated by 
Paliouras to the Early Byzantine period.^? 


Sc28 — Two columns of white marble with light blue veining (3.30m and 
340m high), one granite column (0.78 m high) 

Sc29 — Several small pieces — among which a lion's head perhaps part 
of a fountain or drain spout 

Sc3o — Large marble sculpture very worn and placed upside down by 
the entrance (fig. 136) 

Sc — Fragment of a slab decorated with a whorl in relief, square and 
embedded in a small niche on the W facade to the right ofthe entrance — 
the piece is hardly visible due to several layers of white paint on top 
of it (fig. 137). 


$c32-Sc34 — S/N 49 - Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia: Some sculptures have 
been found in the excavation of the site or are still in situ in the church 
precincts. They have been mentioned by Vocotopoulos but have not been 
thoroughly discussed or precisely dated.^! 


$c32 — A capital dosseret was been found during the excavation; a pho- 
tograph of it has been published by Vocotopoulos.*? It has engraved 
decoration consisting of a water-leaf flanked by tendrils (fig. 138). 

$c33 — A capital dosseret, which has been restored to its place on top 
of a matching Ionic capital and column (fig. 139). 

$c34 — A second Ionic capital similar to Sc33 lies in the courtyard (fig. 140). 


40 Paliouras 20044, 51. 
^! Vocotopoulos 1980. 
42 Vocotopoulos 1980, pl. 46. 
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Sc35 — S/N 55 — Kefalos: Among the sculptures discovered during the exca- 
vations of the site there are fragments of a mullion and a dosseret. A pho- 
tograph of the dosseret has been published by Barla.*? The dosseret is 
decorated with a cross outlined with a low-relief single band (fig. 141). 


$c36-8Sc39 — S/N 56 — Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias: Eight unpublished 
sculptures decorate the exterior of the windows: four mullions and their 
dosserets. 


Sc36 — Two dosserets, decorated by palmettes. The pattern is highly- 
stylized, the relief is extremely low — rather almost flat — and of average 
quality (figs. 142a—b). 

Sc37 — A dosseret decorated with a schematic, outlined Latin cross with 
flaring terminals, of poor workmanship (fig. 142c). 

Sc38 — A dosseret decorated with a Maltese cross with flaring terminals 
which have whorl peaks (fig. 142d). 

Sc39 - Four colonettes of octagonal cross-section (figs. 142a-d). They 
preserve their bases and their capitals. Three of them have plain capi- 
tals while one has a capital with at least three decorated sides. 


Sc40-$c43 — S/N 67 — Louros, Ag. Varnavas: During survey the following 
unpublished sculptures have been noted, embedded in the walls of the 
church. Since they are covered by several layers of white paint, their deco- 
ration is barely discernible. 


Sc40-Sc41 — Four sculptures flank the entrance to the church, placed so 
as to serve as a doorframe (figs. noa, 143a-b): two similar piers which 
serve as jambs and two pilaster-capitals. 

Sc40 - The pilaster-capitals have plain decoration consisting of parallel 
horizontal mouldings. 

Sca1 - The piers have their front sides decorated by identical low-relief 
bands of interlocking circles. The one on the right has a groove of semi- 
circular cross-section (fig. 143a). 

Sc42 — Another sculpture was embedded in the upper part of the S 
facade close to the SE corner of the church. It is part of a rectangular 
slab decorated with a band of a figure-of-squared-eight-shaped wicker- 
work reminiscent of meanders (fig. 144). 


^3 Barla 1967, pl. 21y. 
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Sca3 — Mullions have been used in the windows of the dome. 
Unfortunately, they are at a height which does not allow close inves- 
tigation. 


Sc44 — S/N 76 — Nafpaktos, Castle: A fragment of sculpture is embedded 
near the entrance to one of the N rooms in the Keep of the Castle, shown 
in fig. 14; to my knowledge it remains unpublished. It measures 0.54 x 012 
x 0.18 m and was probably a part of a cornice or an epistyle tie-beam. Its 
decoration is very fragmentary as several parts of its surface have been 
broken (fig. 145). It seems that its sculpted decoration was arranged over 
at least two panels. The right-hand panel had a simplified version of 
the motif of arcading supported by columns and capitals with acanthus 
palmettes framed in the arcading. On the left-hand part a band formed a 
scroll surrounding a medallion decorated in high relief, now lost. 


Sc45 — S/N 79 — Nafpaktos, Ag. Stefanos: A fragment of a Byzantine sculp- 
ture has been embedded in the E facade of the church over an oeil- 
de-boeuf window (fig. 150). It has been mentioned in the literature but not 
dated.^^ The piece bears decoration consisting of a double (patriarchal) 
foliate cross. 


Sc46-Sc48 — S/N 84 — Nea Kerassounda, Kastro ton Rogon: During survey 
the following sculptures have been observed embedded in the church 
or scattered around its courtyard. They were obviously part of an earlier 
church or churches located on this site.^* 


Sc46 — A fragment of a carved architectural member is embedded in 
the floor of the church serving as a threshold for the entrance in the S 
facade (fig. 152a). It is decorated with a pattern of acanthus scroll; the 
technique used is champlevé (for the scroll) and low-relief (for the half- 
leaves of acanthus). 

Sc47 — A fragment of a small colonette is embedded in the E wall, above 
the roof of apse (fig. 153). It is a marble piece decorated with three 
transverse parallel mouldings. 


^* Konstantios 1991, 604; Papadopoulou 1992-1993, 191. 
^5 The apse of one church dated in the eleventh century has been discovered in the site 
(see relevant entry in the Inventory, Part 5). 
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Sc48 — Two more colonettes with integral capitals and bases were 
embedded in the S wall of the church so as to create a sort of niche 
over the entrance (fig. 154). Fragments of columns are scattered around 
the courtyard of the church. 


Sc49 — S/N 86 — Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili: Many Byzantine 
sculptures were recorded as having been found at this site during the 
excavations.^6 To my knowledge they are unpublished and undated but 
they are no longer in situ. 


Sc50-Sc52 — S/N 101 - Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (old church): 
Some sculptures found during the excavation of the church are exposed 
in situ around the Middle Byzantine chapel. To my knowledge they have 
not been published. 


Sc50 — The mullion dosseret has decoration on its narrow side, consist- 
ing of a plain relief Latin cross with flaring terminals (fig. 155). 

Sc51 — The capital is of the Corinthian type, with schematically ren- 
dered relief (fig. 156). 

Sc52 — The slab fragment is decorated with an eight-pointed star 
inscribed in a medallion surrounded by foliage, all rendered in low 
relief (fig. 157). 


Sc53 — S/N 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara: During the excavation of the site, 
three fragments of a closure slab decorated with interlacing palmettes 
were found.*” They have not been individually published or precisely 
dated. 


$c54-Sc55 — S/N 113 - Vlacherna, Vlachernae Monastery: Two trapezoi- 
dal dosserets decorate the mullions of the three-light window of the 
SE apse of the church. They have been discussed and photographed by 
Moutsopoulos (fig. 158).*8 


Sc54 — The left dosseret is decorated with a plain Latin cross in relief 
with flaring terminals. 


46 Chalkia 1982, 275. 
47 Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-9; Papadopoulou 2006, 561. 
^8 Moutsopoulos 2002, 61, fig. 9. 
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Sc55 — The second dosseret is decorated with a palmette with whorl- 
like lower ends. 


Sc56 — S/N n8 — Vonitsa, cemetery, Ag. Ioannis: A sculpture in a very poor 
state of preservation has been embedded in the SE corner of the church. 
It is unpublished as is the church itself. 


$c57 — S/N n7 - Vonitsa Castle, quayside, Koimisi Theotokou sto Limani: A 
trapezoidal dosseret has been embedded in the modern church. Its front 
face is decorated but survives in a very bad state of preservation. Only a 
plain Greek cross in relief can be faintly made out (fig. 159). 


L4. CERAMICS AND TILES 
(TABLE 12, PP. 212-217, AND FIGS. 160-200) 


L4.A. Pottery 
Published evidence 


P1 — S/N o - Agrinio, Mavrikas, Ag. Triada: A big amount mostly coarse 
ware pottery was said to have been brought to light by excavation, albeit 
not yet published in detail.^? 

P2 — S/N 18, 21, 22, 26-28, 35, 36 — Arta: A. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 
has published evidence of Byzantine pottery found during the excava- 
tions of sites located within the city by the 8th Ephoreia of the Greek 
Archaeological Service.5° Among the large quantity of Late Byzantine pot- 
tery she traced two groups which may be of an earlier date. The first group 
consists of sherds of Monochrome Green Glazed Ware with a silver irides- 
cent glaze. The second group of vessels comprises bowls and jugs of the 
Green and Brown Painted ware (fig. 160). This type of pottery comes from 
the excavations of the Kourti, Manara, Bakayani and Bandalouka Plots and 
the ancient theatre. With reservations, due to the fact that this material 
has not been closely examined, I have also discussed the following pieces 
published by Charitonidou: 


49 Paliouras 20044, 439. 
59 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 453-472. 
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1. The imported Fine Sgraffito dish from the Bakayani Plot (fig. 161a) 
with ‘Spiral Style’ decoration”! 

2. The fragment of a Sgraffito dish from the Bakayani Plot (fig. 161b) 

3. Fragments of bases of Sgraffito open vessels (dishes?) from the 
Bakayani Plot (nos. 171 A-B, fig. 161c) 

4. A base fragment of an Incised Sgraffito vessel with ‘Medallion Style’ 
decoration from the Bakayani Plot (no. 117, fig. 161d). 

5. Vessels nos. 106 and 142 from the Bandalouka Plot and no. 111 from 
Pyrou St. (figs. 161e-g). 


In the deposition pit of the Greka Synagogue there was also Byzantine 
and later pottery which has not been published. The various types of 
Byzantine pottery have been described as Sgraffito wares, imported pot- 
tery and wares with Islamic influence.5? At the Spai-Yanaki Plot glazed 
and coarse ware pottery dated in the late twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
tury has been found. 

P3 — S/N 38 — Drymos, secular building: According to the excavator a 
sherd “possibly of a lamp” with an incised cross decoration was found 
during the excavation (fig. 162).5% 

P4 — S/N 48 — Kandila, Glosses, Castle and ‘Byzantine Nerotrivio’: One 
sherd of a Glazed Painted vessel and another with an incised Byzantine 
cross (fig. 163) were found on the surface in the castle area.9* 

P5 — S/N 44 — Evinochori, Calydon: According to previous research 
"Byzantine" pottery has been traced on the surface around the antique 
settlement.55 

P6 — S/N 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill: According to Paliouras, 
pottery dated to the Middle Byzantine period has been found across the 
whole surface of the hl Sp The upper part of the body of an amphora 
(fig. 164) and an ARS lamp with a bird in relief of the sixth or seventh 
century (fig. 165) were surface finds from the NW part of the hilltop in 
1996.57 


5! Morgan 1942, 120-123, pl. XLI. 
Papadopoulou 1992a, 390. 
Mastrokostas 1971, 193. 
54 Knauss 1995, fig. 19. 
Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 86; Katsaros 1985, 1530. 
Paliouras 1985, 229; Paliouras 20044, 413. 
Dietz et al. 1998, 294, 303; Dietz 2006, 523. 
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In the refectory some Middle Byzantine pottery, both coarse ware 
and tableware, was found together with a quantity of sea-shells.59 It con- 
sisted of: 


i A large number of sherds with ridged treatment of the surface 
(fig. 167). 

2. Fragments of cooking-pots. 

3. A plain glazed cooking-pot (t@vxdAtov) with one handle (fig. 168). 59 

4. A fine sgraffito shallow dish decorated with a dragon pattern was 
also found (fig. 169).59 

5. More sherds of fine sgraffito, painted sgraffito or from painted glazed 
shallow dishes were found (figs. 170a, c-e). 

6. A sherd of slip-painted, dotted or oyster/spotted style ware (fig. 170b). 


P7 — S/N 55 — Kefalos: The excavation finds included ARS lamps which 
were dated by the excavator up to the end of the sixth century®! (see also 
P25 below). 

P8 — S/N 60 - Kryoneri: Many sherds with ridged surfaces were found 
(fig. 172).62 

Pg — S/N 69 — Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana / Vlyziana: Sherds of 
"Byzantine dishes" have been mentioned.® 

Pio — S/N 72 — Megali Chora, Koimisi Theotokou at the Cemetery: Two sherds 
of pottery were taken to the Museum of Agrinio in 1967, one of which was 
of unknown provenance (fig. 173b).9* It has been described as fragment of 
a Byzantine dish with Green and Brown Painted Sgraffito decoration. 

Pu — S/N 72 — Megali Chora, Koimisi Theotokou at the Cemetery: Of the 
aforementioned two sherds of pottery were taken to the Museum of 
Agrinio in 1967, one came from the village of Megali Chora (fig. 173a).® It 
was a part of the base of a Green and Brown Painted cup. It had a red- 
dish fabric and its interior — and maybe its exterior though this did not 
survive — was covered with a whitish yellow slip. Its painted decoration 
had a fish pattern. 


1 
oo 


Paliouras 1985, 227-8. 
Bakirtzis 1989, Group Az, 33-38, Table 2-3. 
Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 279, fig. 11. 
Barla 1968, 23. 
Kefallonitou 20042, 489. 
Papatrechas 1981. 
Mastrokostas 1967, 324, pls. 2330-8. 
Mastrokostas 1967, 324, pls. 2330-6. 
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Piz — S/N 75-83 — Nafpaktos: Excavations in the Castle revealed sherds 
of glazed and sgraffito pottery in the N part of the citadel (in the ‘Bath 
House’ building)®* and in the E tower of the enceinte." Rescue exca- 
vations which took place in several parts of the city of Nafpaktos also 
brought to light Byzantine pottery of various periods. In the city centre, 
at the foot of the Castle mount, evidence of Green Sgraffito ware® as well 
as mixed evidence of pottery dating from the Early Byzantine to the Post- 
Byzantine periods has been found.9? Papadopoulou has published some 
of these finds (fig. 174).79 

P13 — S/N 77 — Nafpaktos, Ag. Dimitrios: During the excavation mixed 
Roman, Byzantine and Post-Byzantine finds were found in disturbed 
strata." Byzantine pottery consisted of plain coarse ware sherds with 
ridged surfaces as well as painted, sgraffito and glazed wares."? 

P14 — S/N 100 — Riza, Castle: Pottery dated from the Classical to Post- 
Byzantine periods has come to light during the excavation on the plateau 
of the Panagia church (fig. 175).7? This pottery has not been published. 
Pis — S/N 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara: The excavation brought to light some 
plain glazed sherds perhaps with ribbed surfaces." 

P16 — S/N 109 — Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres: "Only Byzantine pottery" has 
been found during the Survey by the University of Ioannina.”® 

P17 — S/N no — Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos: Several potsherds and vessels 
were found during the excavation of the cave. Apart from the abundant 
thirteenth- to fifteenth-century vessels this pottery included plain coarse 
ware and a plain glazed jar dated to the tenth century (fig. 176).”6 

P18 — S/N 120 — Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia: The excavation 
brought to light pottery sherds of coarse ware, either plain or with ribbed 
or ridged surface treatment, as well as one from a green glazed vessel and 
a small lamp.” 


$6 Raptopoulos 1998-1999, 33, 35. For this — initially Middle Byzantine — building, see 
discussion in Part 2 — Chapter 1.IL.2. 

$7 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 167. 

$8 Papadopoulou 1990c. 

$9 Petritaki 1987, 169. 

70 Papadopoulou 1998-1999, 273-290. 

71 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170; Triantaphyllopoulos 1991, 596. 

72 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170. 

73 Chrysostomou 1980, 316-320, pl. 162. 

7^ The treatment is described as “pleated” (gr. ntvywth) by Papadopoulou (1992b, 328- 


° 


75 Vasilakeris, Foundouli 2oo4, 539. 
76 Paliouras 1998-1999, 294—295; Paliouras 2oo4a, 425, fig. 26. 
77 Kefallonitou-Konstantiou 1987, 329. 
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Evidence recorded during Survey 


Pig — S/N 3 — Aetoliko, Finikia, Pleuron: Many antique and medieval coarse 
ware fragments as well as RSW imitations have been observed in the area 
of Nea Pleuron. A small handle from a storage jar or table coarse ware is 
made of dark purplish-red, coarse-grained fabric with large rounded lime 
inclusions and a sandy texture (fig. 177). 

P20 — S/N 5 — Aetos, Castle: One ribbed sherd and two plain glazed sherds 
(fig. 178) of coarse wares have been located. 

P21 — S/N 15 — Angelokastro: A large amount of surface pottery has been 
observed among which sherds of the following types were photographed: 


. coarse wares including a handle from a closed vessel 
. coarse wares with incised curved patterns (fig. 179) 

. Plain Glazed ware 

. Glazed Green Painted Red Ware (fig. 180). 


+ Dä N c 


P22 — S/N 37 — Astakos, Castle: Sherds of plain coarse wares have been 
observed. 

P23 — S/N 7 — Agios Georgios, Ag. Georgios: A plain brown-glazed potsherd 
is built into the enceinte. 

P24 — S/N 8 — Agios Ilias, tower: A large amount of surface pottery has been 
identified. The preponderant type was ribbed coarse wares, Plain Glazed 
Ware sherds (fig. 181) including the handle of a chafing-dish with pellet 
decoration and drops of transparent glaze (fig. 182), and two plain handles 
from small storage pots (one preserving part of the rim). 

P25 — S/N 55 — Kefalos: The island was full of pottery, mainly of the fol- 
lowing types: 


1. Coarse ware potsherds plain or with ridged and ribbed surfaces 
among which fragments from the bodies, necks, shoulders and han- 
dles of different variations of amphorae and other transport vessels 
can be distinguished (figs. 183a-f)."? The neck and handles of light 
brown/orange fabric (figs. 184, 185, 186) and the vertical round handle 
of orange fabric (fig. 187) possibly also belong to amphorae. 

2. Sherds of red slip ware and imitations (fig. 189). 

3. Coarse ware sherds of dark purplish-red fabric, coarse-grained with 
large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy texture (fig. 190). 


78 Vroom 2005, 52-55. 
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P26 — S/N 62 — Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle: In the castle the lower part of a 
coarse ware closed table vessel of orange-reddish fabric with lime and 
fine micaceous inclusions has been recorded (fig. 191a). Near the ancient 
port at Alykes two fragments of a shallow dish rim have been observed. 
They seem to have been part of a Glazed White Ware II vessel with yellow, 
opaque glaze (fig. 191b). 

P27 — S/N 63 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon: 
On the E wall of the church a Brown and Green Sgraffito bowl has been 
embedded as a bacino (fig. 192a) — originally there must have been three 
but nothing survives of the other two. 

P28 — S/N 64 — Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki: A part of the base 
of a dish of Plain Green-Glazed Red Ware type has been recorded in the 
monastery (fig. 192b). 

P29 — S/N 72 — Megali Chora, Koimisi Theotokou at the Cemetery: A sherd of 
a closed vessel of Glazed Green Painted red ware type has been recorded 
(fig. 193). 

P30 — S/N 73 — Monastiraki, Metamorphosi Sotiros: Potsherds of plain 
coarse ware have been recorded. A handle fragment was of dark purplish- 
red fabric, coarse-grained with large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy 
texture (fig. 194). 

P31 — S/N 84 — Nea Kerassounda, Kastro ton Rogon: The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion has hindered the detection of potsherds. Some coarse storage wares 
in a very bad state of preservation have been recorded. 

P32 — S/N 86 — Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili: Pottery of the Ottoman 
period has only been recorded around the site. 

P33 — S/N 101 — Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery: Some pottery 
found during the excavation of the Middle Byzantine chapel is exposed 
at the site (fig. 196). 

P34 — S/N 102 — Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies: Two rim fragments from large stor- 
age vessels (pithoi) have been recorded; they were of dark purplish-red 
fabric, coarse-grained with large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy tex- 
ture (fig. 197). 

P35 — S/N 105 — Stratos: Coarse ware potsherds have been recorded. 
An amphora handle of light beige-yellowish fabric has been observed in 
the forum next to the Middle Byzantine buildings (fig. 195). A fragment 
of a handle from a plain coarse table ware was made of dark purplish- 
red fabric, coarse-grained with large rounded lime inclusions and a sandy 
texture. 

P36 — S/N 106 — Trigardo, anc. Oeniades: An amphora fragment has been 
recorded (fig. 198). 
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P37 — S/N 107 — Varassova E, Ag. Dimitrios: Many sea shells and plain coarse 
ware potsherds were noted, some of which had ribbed surfaces. Two frag- 
ments of handles were also recorded: one belonged to a small vessel of 
orange-red fabric while the second was part of a Byzantine amphora of 
light orange fabric coated with light beige slip (fig. 199). 

P38 — S/N n6 — Vonitsa, Castle: In the castle two medieval sherds were 
recorded: 


1. part of the body of a plain coarse storage vessel, 
2. part of the base of an open vessel whose interior and exterior were 
covered with white slip. 


P39 — S/N ug — Vonitsa, Panagia Alichniotissa: A ribbed coarse sherd has 
been recorded. 

P40 — S/N i21 — Zalongo, Taxiarches: A sherd of a slip-painted glazed jug 
has been recorded (fig. 200). 


La4.B. Other Ceramics and Tiles 


Ci — S/N 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill: Around 200 loom weights 
were found collected in a corner in the storage room of the tenth-century 
chapel (fig. 166a); the weights were of various shapes (pyramidal, cone 
or discoid) and many had a workshop’s identifying mark on their base. 
Some of them used a head of Heracles similar to the one depicted on the 
Hellenistic bronze currency which was found at the same place and which 
was evidently still in use.”9 

C2 — S/N 55 — Kefalos: The excavation finds included loom weights (fig. 
166b) and tiles with cross-shaped stamps;?? the latter were very similar to 
the tile fragment found during the survey (fig. 188). 

C3 — S/N 70 — Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi: The tiles which were 
found in the church measured approximately 7 x 2.8 x 3.4 cm and most of 
them had straight or wavy lines as finger marks (fig. 171a). They probably 
date to the Middle Byzantine period according to Vocotopoulos.?! 


79 Paliouras 20048, 414. 
80 Barla 1968, 23, pl. 20. 
81 Vocotopoulos 1992, 20. 
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C4 — S/N 77 — Nafpaktos, Ag. Dimitrios: During the excavation a small 
ceramic bread stamp (fig. 171a) was found together with mixed Roman, 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine finds in disturbed strata.8? 

C5 — S/N 101 — Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery: Some tiles found 
during the excavation of the Middle Byzantine chapel are exposed at the 
site (fig. 196). 

C6 — S/N 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara: The excavation brought to light 
many tiles, some of them with cross-shaped stamps.5? No photographs 
are provided. 


L5. METALWORK (TABLE 13, P. 233, AND FIGS. 201-209) 


No metal finds have been located in the sites investigated by the survey. 
The evidence derived from the publication of earlier research into the 
investigated area is cited to give a general picture of the presence of metal 
objects at the sites. 


Mı - S/N 9 - Agrinio, Mavrikas, Ag. Triada: The reverse of a metal reliquary 
cross from the G. Papatrechas Private Collection in Agrinio has been pub- 
lished by Paliouras and discussed by Pitarakis (fig. 201).8^ It is made of a 
copper alloy and has the shape of a Latin cross with flaring terminals. It 
has engraved - rather than the more common relief — decoration consist- 
ing of a central figure of the Virgin, and the Evangelists depicted in four 
medallions, one on each terminal. 

M2 — S/N 26-28 — Arta, Komenou Ave. — Mourganas St.: At the Spai-Yanaki 
Plot a few metal objects were revealed by excavation and have been dated 
to the twelfth-thirteenth centuries. Except for the censer, they have not 
been published in detail. They consisted of three tools or household uten- 
sils, three pieces of jewellery and dressing accessories, four nails and four 
unidentified objects. Eleven of these pieces were of copper alloys; two 
were iron and one of some other alloy.85 An iron axe and a copper-alloy 
bell have been found at the Seryani Plot but they are also unpublished.86 
Two copper-alloy rings, a part of a thimble, two copper-alloy belt buckles, 


82 Triantaphyllopoulos 1978, 170; Triantaphyllopoulos 1991, 596. 
$3 Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-329. 
84 Paliouras 2004a, 39 and 35 (fig. 7); Pitarakis 2006, 208 (no. 69). 
Tsouris 1992, 501. 
86 Papadopoulou 1989b, 293. 
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a thirteenth-century censer®’ and an iron knocker have been found at the 
Tachou-Muller Plot®® (with the exception of the censer they are unpub- 
lished). Fragments of two copper-alloy belt buckles, a copper-alloy finger- 
ring anda gold ring have been found at the Kostadima Plot (unpublished).8° 
Unfortunately no photographs or dating or any other information is avail- 
able with respect to these objects, so they are only useful as indicative 
statistical data on Byzantine households. 

M3 - S/N 38 — Drymos, Basilica ‘A’: A copper-alloy belt buckle in an excel- 
lent state of preservation has been found during the excavation of a grave 
and it was published by E. Mastrokostas in 1971 (fig. 2o2).90 It measured 
74 X 2.9 x 0.2 cm, was of the rectangular type and was decorated in relief 
and with incised highly stylized representations of animals. The buckle 
preserved the oval rim with the tongue; they both preserved decoration 
of incised parallel lines. The tongue was triangular in section. On the front 
side of the plate there was relief decoration with chased details, within a 
frame decorated with incised geometrical patterns. The relief depicted a 
moving animal in profile; it was interpreted by Mastrokostas as a lion. The 
front side of the rectangular plate was decorated with an incised frontal 
bird with its wings spread (most probably an eagle). 

MA4-M6 - S/N 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill: Among the excavation 
and survey finds at this site there were iron nails, an iron belt buckle and 
a copper-alloy fibula. 

M4 - The nails were found with the iron buckle inside grave "H in the 
Middle Byzantine chapel and they were rather poorly preserved (fig. 203).?! 
Ms - A few things can be said about the buckle which is a plain figure-of- 
eight-shaped one (fig. 204). 

M6 - In the NW part of the plateau on the hilltop, close to the tower, 
a copper-alloy fibula (fig. 205) measuring 2.3 x 5.3 cm was found on the 
surface.?? It was in the shape of a bird and decorated with impressed dots 
and incised geometrical patterns.?? This object has been vaguely dated to 
the Byzantine period.?^ 


x° 
EJ 


Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 550 (no. 752). 
Papadopoulou 1988b, 333. 

Papadopoulou 1988b, 331. 

Mastrokostas 1971, 186-187. 

Paliouras 1985, 224—225; Paliouras 2004a, 413. 
Dietz et al. 1998, 303. 

Veikou, Buckles. 

Dietz et al. 1998, 303. 
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M7-Mg - S/N 55 — Kefalos: At this site metal finds consisted of iron nails, 
a copper-alloy cross and an iron weight which have not been published 
in detail. 

M7-MS - The nails (M6) and the copper-alloy cross were found in the 
area of Basilica ‘A’. The cross (M7) measured 3.8 x 2.3 cm.% If the draw- 
ing — which is the only published information on this object (fig. 206) — is 
accurate, one can tell that the cross had a slightly disproportionate (i.e. 
longer) upper arm to which the suspension ring was fixed. All the arms 
were flared and had trefoil terminals. 

Mg - The iron weight, found during the excavation of Basilica 'B', was of 
the discoid type, with a diameter of 3.5 cm and weighing 51.04 grams.?$ 
It had a value of 12 nomismata as inscribed on the obverse (“N IB"); this 
inscription is flanked by two bands of incised net pattern (fig. 209). 

Mio - S/N 69 — Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana / Vlyziana: In 1910 a hoard 
of copper-alloy dishes was found here; tradition has them as “perhaps 
Byzantine”.9” 

Mun - S/N 100 — Riza, Castle: During an excavation on the plateau, where 
the church of Panagia is located, a copper-alloy buckle of the simple 
square type was found.?? The excavator, Chrysostomou, never published 
it — he just noted that it was very similar to one from the seventh or eighth 
century found in Kruje in Albania (shown in fig. 208).99 


L.6. GLASS (TABLE 14, P. 238, AND FIGS. 210, 211) 


No glass artefacts have been found during the survey; the only available 
evidence comes from finds recorded in published excavations. I present 
the finds associated with specific sites in the investigated area below. 





Gi — S/N 21-24, 26-26, 36 — Arta: A considerable quantity of fragments from 
glass vessels have been found in several sites throughout the city. They 
are made of very thin glass and decorated with gold, silver and coloured 
paint.100 


95 Barla 1966a, 101, fig. 7; Barla 1966b, 91. 

96 Barla 1970, 95, pl. 143. 

97 Papatrechas 1981. 
Chrysostomou 1980, 320; Idem 1983, 30. 
Chrysostomou 1983, 30; Anamali 1964, 181 (pl. IX, no. 4), 154, 163. 
100 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 468. 
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G2 — S/N 48 — Kandila, Glosses, Castle: Fragments of glass artefacts have 
been found around this area.!?! They have not been published in detail. 
G3 - S/N 49 - Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia: Glass fragments were found in 
the W Room of the settlement.!0? 

G4 — S/N 54 — Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill: During excavation many frag- 
ments of light-coloured glass vessels and window panes have been found 
(fig. 210).103 A bead-shaped piece of glass was found in Grave 'E'.04 

G5 — S/N 55 — Kefalos: Fragments of glass artefacts have been found 
around this area during the excavations.1°5 They have not been published 
in detail. 

G6 — S/N rio — Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos: The excavation ofthe site brought 
to light several fragments of glass artefacts, which have been dated to the 
Middle Byzantine period (fig. 211).!°° They have not been published in 
detail. 


La LEAD SEALS (TABLE 15, PP. 242—248, AND FIG. 212) 


No seals have been found during the survey; the only available evidence 
comes from published excavation reports and museum collections (see 
Table 15). The exact provenance of these seal finds is unknown; they 
are associated in a very general way with the Themes of Nikopolis and 
Kephallenia. Finds with known provenance are the exceptions in this 
respect and consist of the following examples: 


Sei — S/N 19 — Arta, Ag. Mercurios: An overstruck lead seal has been found 
in excavations around the church (fig. 212).107 It has been published by I. 
Koltsida-Makre; it seems that this seal was sent by Ioannis Vranas to Leon 
Sgouros, and from him to someone in Arta.108 

Se2 — S/N 69 — Macheras, Vristiana / Vlyziana: According to G. Papatrechas, 
a lead seal has been found at this site; it had a depiction of the Virgin and 


101 Knauss 1995, 154. 

102 Vocotopoulos 19804, 35. 

103 Paliouras 1985, 224—5. 

104 Paliouras 1985, 228. 

105 Barla 1966b, 91; Barla 1966a, 101. 

106 Paliouras 1998-1999, 291-322; Paliouras 2004a, 180-182, 421-432, esp. 426 and 430 
(fig. 29). 

107 Andreou 1977, 153; Triantaphyllopoulos 1977, 167, note 45; Papadopoulou 1992a, 382; 
Papadopoulou 2002a, 19 (photograph). 

108 Koltsida-Makre 1990. 
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St Thomas on the obverse and an inscription in 7 lines on the reverse. 
According to Papatrechas, Oikonomides read the inscription and sug- 
gested that the seal belonged to Ioannis Protospatharios [and] Judge of 
Kephallenia (Iwdvvy npwtoonaðapiw Kort KepoAAnvtoç) and should be 
dated to the eleventh century.!09 


L8. NUMISMATIC FINDS (TABLE 16, PP. 251-255, AND FIGS. 209, 213—216) 


No coins have been found during the survey; the only available evidence 
comes from numismatic finds recorded in published excavations. I pres- 
ent the finds associated with specific sites below while a detailed record of 
available data arranged in a chronological chart is shown in Table 16. This 
will allow us to map the overall pattern of coin circulation in the investi- 
gated area during the seventh to twelfth centuries. The table also includes 
the numismatic evidence recorded for the sixth century, purely for the 
purpose of indicating the presence of coins which could have remained 
in use for several decades after their initial circulation. 


Ni — S/N 4 — Aetoliko, Finikia, Basilica: It was found during the excavation 
of the basilica in unknown exact location." 

N2-N6 — S/N 43, 72 — Agrinio: The exact spot where the Agrinion Hoard 
was found in 1959 is unclear, yet it must have been "somewhere in or near 
the city’ 

N7-N10 — S/N 24, 27, 36 — Arta: They were found in excavations of sites in 
the city of Arta. N7 was found in the cemetery at Pyrou St.!? and so was 
N8.!? Ng have been found at Pyrou St. as well as at the Bandalouka- and 
Spai-Yanaki Plots. N10 have been found in the same locations as Noa 
Nu-N17 - S/N 3o — Arta, Old Bridge, Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra: During the 
excavation of the interior of the church, two thirteenth-century coins 
were found at a level approximately 1.80-1.90m deep; at the same level 
the following possibly earlier ones have been recorded:!5 Nu (damaged) 


109 Papatrechas 1981; Papatrechas 1998, 132. 

110 See Grierson 1973, vol. 3, part 2, 676, no Ba ff. 

11 Thompson 1968, 1; Metcalf 1980; Oikonomidou et al. 1992, 117. 

12 Karamessini-Oikonomidou 1969, 248. 

13 Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou 1984, 459; Vocotopoulou 1967, 342; Vocotopoulou 1975, 
210—211. 

I^ Oikonomidou et al. 1992, 108. 

I5 Oikonomidou et al. 1992, 108. 

Ip Vocotopoulos 1972b, 461. 
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was found in the S wall of the E cross-arm, N12 was found in the centre 
of the S cross-arm,!!7 Ni3 (damaged) was found at the SW corner of the 
W cross-arm. 

The excavation ofthe courtyard of the church produced the numismatic 
finds N16-N20 as well as a thirteenth-century coin and a Late Roman one 
found at a level of 2.30m.!3 N14 was found ım to the W of the entrance 
to the church, at the level of the original church floor.!? N15 was found to 
the W of the entrance.2? N16 (two items, very worn) were found close to 
N15. N17 (very worn) was found close to N16. 

N18-N28 — S/N 39 - Efpalio, Nea Koukoura, Ag. Ioannis and Metochi 
Paleopanagias: Near this site, at Parasporitsa close to the village of 
Drossato, a hoard of 34 coins was found in 1960.2! 

N29 — S/N 43 — Ermitsas River, Taxiarchis: During the excavation of the 
site, F. Kefallonitou-Konstantiou recorded imprecise numismatic finds 
dating to the twelfth century.!?2 

N30-N31 - S/N 49 - Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia: Two coins were found 
during the excavations of the site in unknown exact locations: N30!?3 and 
Nə.124 

N32 — S/N 54 - Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill: The excavation revealed 
a tenth-century coin hoard. It remains unpublished, though from the 
picture one may assume that it consisted of folleis (fig. 215).!25 

N33-N6o - S/N 55 — Kefalos: During the excavation a total of 75 bronze 
coins (figs. 209, 213) were found Ip The exact find locations are given 
below. 

Basilica 'A' 

The excavation of the later annexe with the banquette, built over the 
narthex and the exo-narthex of the basilica, brought to light the following 
numismatic finds:?7 N33 (damaged), N34 (very worn), N35, N36 (fig. 209), 


17 See Hendy 1969, pl. 17 (nos. 17-18). 
18 Vocotopoulos 1972b, 463. 

119 See Hendy 1969, pl. 23 (nos. 1-5). 
120 See Hendy 1969, pl. 17 (nos. 17-18). 
11 Galani-Krikou et al. 2002, 85. 

122 Kefallonitou 1998, 24. 

123 Vocotopoulos 1972a, 113. 

124 Vocotopoulos 1981a, 81. 

125 Paliouras 2004a, 409, 419. 

126 Bowden 2003a, 188. 

127 Barla 1967, 32, pl. 24; Barla 1968, 21. 
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N37 (struck over another coin), N38 (very damaged, struck over another 
coin), N39 (struck over an older coin),!28 N4o (fig. 216), N41 (struck over 
another coin, fig. 216),!29 N42. 

Basilica 'B' 

The excavation of the basilica produced 27 copper coins of which 15 were 
found inside the annexe described as Room E.339 Of these N43 was found 
near Wall ¿ N44 near the Wall £, N45, N48, N52 (damaged,) N53, and N59- 
N6o (fig. 209) inside Room E, N46 near Wall y, N47, N49 (damaged), N55 
(fig. 209), N56 in unspecified exact location, N5o inside Room E by Wall 
¿£ N51 in the base of Wall a, N54 inside the graves of Room 0, N57 in the 
junction of Wall y and Wall š, N58 at the East edge of Wall ó. 

N61 — S/N 69 — Macheras, Vristiana / Vlyziana: Papatreches mentions the 
presence of coin finds, including issues by John I Tzimiskis (969-976).1?! 
N62 — S/N 82 — Nafpaktos, Town Hall: The two coins were found during the 
excavation of the late Roman building (fig. 213).!5? 

N63 — S/N 87 — Neochori, ‘Sti Skamia’: In the graves of this site five copper 
coins have been found.!?? 

N64 — S/N 88 — Nikopolis: It was found during the excavation of the forti- 
fication walls. 

N65 — S/N 95 — Platanos: Byzantine coins (sic) have been found in the 
centre of the village.!?* 

N66 — S/N 100 — Riza, Castle: During the excavation on the plateau, where 
the church of the Panagia is located, an extremely worn Byzantine copper 
coin was found.!?5 

N67 — S/N 104 — Stefani, Ag. Varvara: The 13 copper coins brought to light 
during excavation.!?6 


128 See Morrisson 1970, II, 276—279. 

129 See Grierson 1973, vol. 3, part 2, 565-7. 

130 Barla 1970, 96-97. 

131 Papatrechas 1998, 132. 

132 Konstantios 1981b, 293. 

133 Vocotopoulos 1967, 330, pl. 2398-y; Koder, Soustal 1981, 202. 
134 Bommeljé, Doorn 1987, 103. 

135 Chrysostomou 1980, 320. 

136 Papadopoulou 1992b, 328-9; Papadopoulou 2006, 561. 
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N68-N69 — S/N 105 — Stratos, anc. Stratiki: During the excavation of the 
forum the coins N68 and N69 (fig. 214) were found as well as some from 
the fourth and thirteenth centuries.!?7 

N70 — S/N no - Varassova S, Ag. Nikolaos: The coin was found during the 
excavation of the cave in unspecified exact location.!?8 


137 Nerantzis 1997, 134. 
138 Paliouras 2004a, 432. 
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ABSTRACTS OF BYZANTINE TEXTS USED IN TRANSLATION 
IN THIS WORK 


1. TREATISE BY CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENNITOS, CA. 952 


OXA AFI MAPA®YAATTEIN BAXIAEQX MEAAONTOX TASEEIAEYEIN 

Kwvotavtivos ó peyas, péMwv takedevew, eBovAetdeto volg Éyouci Thv 
TElpav TAV Š po Te) Uévtov, TOD Set take Sedoat xal mote. Ex SE tig Doug TAUTS 
EVPWY TOV TOTOV xal TOV XALPOV, NOEDVA xal, TIVES dot Ytvooxouct coco, vol 
UGALTTA TO OAtyou xpóvou, xal Hafen, xat et TIES QAAot Eyrtetpot TovTwy ciol, 
auvyye “ai adtods xai hpwta idiwç xoi idiwç Exactov, may Zoch Y 686g 7 
Anáyovoa do xà oixovpeva elc tHVdE THY ywpav xai modamy, vol el ia 6806 
Zorn 1] ToMal at eiockyouoat elc adtyv, xal el dvv|dpd ciot TA xatà THY 686v 
xwpia D evvdpa, fra mola 686¢ Zon otevdxwpos xoi xeruva8nc xai Emixtvduvos 
xoti noia nàateña xai EvdidBatoc, xai El Tig ETL KATA THY óðòv TOTAMOS péyaç 
xal uù Sexdpevos mdpov. lta Nowta mepl adths THs yweas, Toca xhotpa Exel, 
vol nota TOUTWY Elon dyvEd xal Tota &vóyvpa, xal Tote TOAVEVOPWTTO xai roia 
dAtyavOpwra, xol dnd mócou StactHYATOS GAAHAwY Eloi, xai modo, ciot TH 
xwpto xà Tapaxetueva adtots, peyda Y) Lixpd, xal ol TOTOL padot | &vwpador, 
Botavypdpot ñ Enpot  tadta 8& Nowra dik thy ypelav àv Treo. 

Fira npwta, motos Andg mapdxeitar 6 Suvdpevos Bonfeh tots xdotpots 
exelvolg ÉV xotpi) TMOAELOV, Kai ATÒ NÓTOU StaotTHMATOS eietv fré, vol MOTE 
glolv Etounot cig taEtstov, xal mote Steomappevor xal Enavarrcavduevol eig TA 
ida xal mpdg móAseuov dabuPPactol, xol eic Moloug tTónovç TaEEIdevoval xal 
mote  ovdemote taEeidevovat, GAA’ emt gc (Bloc ywpas ciol návtote. và OE 
adtad erg vol nepi wv ywedv, tva wpiopévwç pndeic ofdev, elc olov ywpav 
BobAetar rofeäeden, toMduts yap bd THY Torovtwv pnvvðévteç oi &vavrío: 
Hopartoavto ta [to 7) xal poç mapataéw | evtperioOynoav. 

Tadta dé návta Epwtyjcasg xai Hoon, &révpenev adtols tyypåpwç Sodvat 
ALT TA drca xoi TH StATTHUATA oot v, Kal rócou Acod tot Y) XOpi Iç 
ott Gv. Ex SE TOUTWY droe éi dToxpicewV adwy, StI dxlvduvdg Zo Y) 6806 xal 
ott Suvath Zorn Y ExBacts tod takeStov xai Sti EvdoEdv ¿ot Td takEldtov xal 
Bacthéws mapovatac Boy, xal Be cuppaytav 6 tdmog ov ğéyetar, Y) Seyetat pv, 
Kata SE Tov xoupóvy To0Tov od SéxeTat, xa’ Sv péMovor TaEESevetv, adTOdS LEV 
tods Tadta SiScoxovtas eye red” Exvtod énovopupvyjoxovrog xal SiSdoxovtas 
TH Ac(rovca. 
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"EneAop&veco dé THs ppovtidos Tod rafe ëlo, xal tpa ÈV EMETPETE cole 
atpATHYoIg xepåàaia TATA ` npóov Më, dugidcat || xod dedo tcocOot cà 
x&ccpa ` Sevtepov dé, émtoxi]cot dvdpac emitydetoug elc THY ywpav, Dua el cuu Bñ 
&AO&tv xata Thv ywpav &x6pobc, avdtol exonynAedowat TOV Aoóv xal amkyovotw 
gig TÀ ÒXVPWPATA  TpITOV, AUPIĜTAL TOV OTPATOV cà O£ovra xol Guard mepi 
te OmtAa xal Urmouc ` tétaptov, dopadrloacbar tas BtyAoac tod omovddaZet 
pavOdvery ta zéi ExOpdv xal dvapeper adtd ` méurtov, edtperiCecOat xoi 
TPOS yepúpas, uo ó otTPATOS uA [Aet Sta BIBdCecBat xal EvOa mópov ó rotapòç 
ox EXEL  EXTOV, TAPAYYÉAAEIV tolç MOAITIKOTS Apyovaty, Iva Tos ATOMÉVOVTAÇ 
TOV OTPATIWTOYV xataßayeiav, &oc vtvóc HEV xpóvou EAatdvwow elc TO TAEELStOV, 
META dé TO droBoety Tov Xov, Iva xpdTTWaL groe Seculouc.! 


2. STRATEGIKON OF THE 6TH OR 9TH CENTURY, COPIED BY CONSTANTINE 
PORPHYROGENNITOS2 


leet ppovpiwv 
Tà 8& ppoúpia eEydpyntat mpóov pv xataoxonñç Evexa Tfjg THY š¿x0pOv 
motpoucíoac, Sevtepov 8& Sta THY TAV AVTOLOAWY Droe, Tp[Tov Sud TO KATEKELV 
TOUS NMETEPOUS puvydðaç, xol TETUPTOV Sick TO aOpóov Euminte Huds TO cà 
dxpa oixodot THY ToAELIWv, où LaAMOV AElac Evexa 0 dvaxploews THV opd Tots 
éxOpots teAoupevwy xal | nepi dv dv adtol xo HUdv BovrAevovtat. 

Act òè và popia mÀvcíov motelv TV dpwv xal uy) nóppo doscuxóca 
TOV £xOpÀv THs Mapddov, Aere uy) AovOdvety TOÙÇ Ev grote xatotxobvtas THY 
Cé ¿xÜpOv nápo8ov, py ð odtw mAnatdCew xolg dvarentapevols xoplotc Mere 
TOV ExOpav Ex Tod Alav cüveyyuc Ent) paxpòv Exetoe TOTESpEvOVTWY Sid THY TAY 
TOMWY EMITHOELOTHTA PySeva TOV NUETEOWVY cvyyxopstcOat, Elye pela TOUTOD 
yéewmtat, Vire cictévar xat ppovpiov Vë ot náv &xelügv OérAovtac e&tévau. 

AcgarilerOar Gë aùtà ob paMov rech Y puo oyvpdtytt, xoi 
uy amotibecOat ev adtoig mAodtov Vire ouveyew TAGs avOpwmwv, lva 
uy TA 06v Tovtwv emi Laxpdv avtots ol out mapaxdOyvtat. Zug 
Svaxepes uv hpi Etoluws soe iSiovg cuvaEat mpd¢ móńňepov, aùtoîç dé Gov 
TpoTMapacxevacapevols Thv EEodov. 

Tote 8& oixodvtag xaT adbtd Tov èv HYELdva, Ott nTa 0 TOÔ ppovpiov 
gpovtic eumentotevtal, yywpluov Vë én’ edoeBela tvyyxdvelv petà Kal TOV 
Gv Son npénet ipyouct, Tods dé Exetoe naTOMmodvTAs uh Exe Ve EaUTAV 


1 Constantine Porphyrogennitos, Treatises, 82-84; Koutava-Delivoria 1993, I, 85. 

? The text is widely known as the 6th-century Anonymi Strategikon copied by Porphy- 
rogennitos; an alternative suggestion for a gth-century dating of the original text written 
by Syrianus has been given recently by Rance (2008). 
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TAG TE yuvatxas xod TOÙÇ TAIdAG AÙTÕV, AAN EXEIV MdvTWS TO TAEioTOV AdTAYV 
MEPOS Ev ¿tépa ETTAOYIa, Iva TH TOW TOUTWY UTE poç TOUS ExEPoS peoyotev 
prt dXX mpodidtolev ta Peovpia. pevetv SE oùx del ToDç adtods, AAAA xorcà 
TWAS Xpóvouç EvaMatteTOal, THY LEV El TOUS obxouc avaTTPEPOVTWY, THY SE 
ATÒ THY olkw Ertl TA qpobpto rtotporyevouévov. El 8& THV TPddSPA ATPAAETTATWV 
ón&pyet TA PEOVPLA WOTE KAT’ OVSEVA TOdTOV moAtopxeto0ot. oroëorelofa SE 
avEeuTodtatws Sdvavtat nap’ Hav, ovdev xwWAVEL xor tàç Stag ou Aloe adTODS 
exovtas exetce Gud Biou reich? 


Tepi obxoóouñç moAEws 
Agi 8& péMovtag móAetc xtiZetv TrpQTov pEv xoxvatoxoní)cot TO xcplov, El TO 
Wëlo én’ adto xtiCecbat tetyog dvertBovAEvtov Zero notè toic TtoAtopxobct 
dia THY x00 ywpiov Seow. 

Acvtepov dé mElpdoat TO 08cp xoi | yvdvat ei mpd nócw àxivðuvvov xai el 
APKOVVTWE EXEL MPOS THY TH} TOAEWS YOPHYiav Kal TAV Au dol KATAPEDYELV 
elc adTHV ÉMOI Ev xap TEeplothoews. el SE Extds Ely TOD Telyous TO Ddwo, 
avayun Y, Mapartetabat Thv xTiow THS MOAEWS Y) ph KwWAVEDBa TOS dvTAOdVTAS 
emtOyuovvtwv TOV TOAELIWV. 

Tpitov 8£ xoi ci AtBov &yet cépvecOot Suvauevov Y) TetTUNMEVOV dy, AMAA un 
TOppwlev Weta TOMB cuvoryóuevov TAY xivdbvwv, WoatTws xol gl TO ELAOV 
uy Alay paxpóðev pNde Sik SvaRatwv TOnwy cmopepEtat Aere dduvatws Even 
Tpóc THY x&v oixoðounuATwv CUVTEAELAV. 

Kai tetaptov, el ottopdopas Y) xwpa xadeotyxev H xai dX o0&v attodotetaBat 
Sdvatat, ópolws dé el xai dAAws Zeie toeperOat of roÀ (rot SdvavTa. xQv LEV 
tadTA odtwS Ge, Gappetv TH xticel, el SE uh, AvottEeAEs ron Tapattetoba.t 


Tlod Set xtiZew méAw 

Xweia totvov inihi Zorn elg xtiow MoAEws, xal Häiigrg ei MÉM 
TAnotattepa xeto0ot cv dpwv, Soa KATA Aóqov xeira KONUVOL 8& xoxAo 
THY avodov drogpirrovcty, Ett dE xal dou oro peyiotwv MoTALaYV xvKAcdTAL 
Ñ uvxAcdobar Stvatat od Suvapevwy dob uecopépecOot Sik THY Tod Xop[ou 
gbow, Ett 8& vol dou ert Oo reo Y) peylotwy ToTapaV xeiueva icbuav Exel 
Don dAtyw mavtTeAMs pépet TH HTElpwW TVVATTOMEVA. 

Xo 8& ext ré sipyuévov Oéceov py uad’ bddtwv giga TÒ Telyo<s, 
pov yap dv todto Sid vedv xol xateveyxety xcktwlev bmopürttovrac xoi 
xataBorety dvwlev ETITPÉXOVTAÇ, WOTE PavEepov toOto ev tolç ToALopXNTIXOTS. 


> nm 


apictacbat dé tod USatog tó tetyos ýT EAaTTOV méin A’, wç dv ur) TAÇ voie 


3 Strategika, D, 28-30. 
^ Strategika, V, 30. 
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Mupyoromoavtes Elta unvavats tior yowpevor éxetder eriBatvotev emi TH telyet, 
MÝTE THAW TAEOV TXOV p'. AVaITEAES LEV yàp TOOTO TH Tóc xal xolg ¿votvt[otç 
dobupopov vOv uév é&toüct t&v TAolwy ETA "Aler THY TpavuATWwV, vov dE 
EMAVATTPEPOVE! xar KATAQEVYOVOIV ÈTÌ TA molo LET melo vov TAY XLVO0V0OV. 
duet yap adtods woattws th BEAN xai ol dd TOD TElyoug BaMópevor Albor 
od yàp org peta moMod tod tdyousg THY vev amoBycovta xoi adOig er’ 
adbtas do Bourg) wç xatà medlov tpéxyovtes, siro emavactpépovtes xal tats 
dorto exenópevot. xot (rept) | èv doparetag xórov, 070v ATÒ THs TOV TóTWYV 
uge OXVEOTHTOG, Toto, 

Oùx àyvoð 8& Gr MOMol THY TpOTODGA EvSatpLoviay OpavtEs xal Got Sick 
TAVTÒÇ Eotcvat voutZovtec, emetdcv móAetc ueydAoc motety ëuEMov, od pov 
THS doparstas Y) THs edmpertetag Eppdvtiov, 8tó xarà neðiwv voro noMdxç 
avaxodduovv xýrog Te xal TaPAdeicols xal Aecio wpaitópevor. nets dé TO 
AnAov t&v Zou Bonten OpavtEs vol THY dopey UA THs EdTPETELAS 
mpoxptvovrec Exel tadtas noieîv Bovàevópela xai tetyyn nepaci, EvOa dv TH 
TOV TOALopKOUVTWY douvatel ENYA MOTO. 

Tévoito Ò dv mote xal ev emimedw moAtg oyved dik TO peyedog THY Alen 
xoi Thv oixodouny xal mpocétt TO oyua xod THY MNV émipéAetoty, KdV ur 
ToTaots 7) Godex,  xeyLvots Boufetra, Set SE tk Tolatdtag móde piov 
LEV TOPPWTATW TAV Spwv “TICE Sta Tas aigvidtoug xai AnvOavotoac Emtdpopdc, 
SedtEpov SE olxodopety adtag Tov únoxeipevov Tpórrov.5 


Tla> Set xtiZew óA tv 
AET totvuv TÒ bev Toc TMV TElyOv oÙx EAATTOV TEVTE TIHYaV Zeen, TO OE 
dog nyy Elxoat, TO pv elg TO u?) KaTacElecOat Y xptotç Stacetdpeva T) A(0otç 
Barropeva od¢ metpoBdAol unyavai dmomeumovat, TO dE Wa ph od xAlpaxes 
padiws TH telyet Mpoomintovar xal ot Òr orütàv note &vióvteç dxtvduvov Exwot 
THY aveBaoty. 

Lop Barreto 8& xal pAMov volg torobtotg tetyeow Y) amo THY oynudtov 
tov núpywv xoi tod te[xouç Bohec. Sel yàp tobs mUpyousg motely KATH LEV 
THY Ew adtav emipdvetav xal &névavti TAV moMopxovvtwv čaywvovç TE xoi 
loomAetpous, t&v Lev 800 Edvdeldv &varpovpévwv De Ov Y švroç ywvia buerg, 
pig Ò der abtav emilevyvvotans tag maparrnroug ev0etas, xarà Gë thv 
evdobev avTOV Emipavetav xvAwdpoEtdets, dipxopévou LEV TOD cyHMaTOS ATÒ 
tod edcpouc, Anyovtos 8£ xaT’ rov Tod xévTpoU Tod THY dpopHV MANPOOVTOS 
hutopatptov Ze à BeByxaor ol xatà zéi moAtopxotvtov dyovitóuevot. 

Tác dé ert t&v Trepeëin éndAkeiç eyyovíouc yiverOat, Wate brropAépopa Exel 
oùx EAaTTOV Exovta TÒ Bäfoc cmiBapay vptàv, ToOTO uèv Sid TO loxvpotépoc 


5 Strategika, ai, 32. 
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elvan tag éndAEetg Gore ph ráoyetv Padiws Tals THY AlOwv Boot, roro 8€ 
xal Sid TO Evtdg adtdv dvanabecbat tod exit zé emdAEewy tetaypEevous 
xoi UATE ovpMatetaOa dd THY TAPEPYOMEVWY PTE LV &gmóOtov Exetvolc 
xadiotacdett. 

Tlavtdc 8£ tod ónép wf xticpatos TÀ KATH Gor pt ry v Ente, etye edTopoiLev, 
dia peyiotwv Alen oixodopeicOwoav. tobs dé totoÚrouç AiPoug peyiotous 
xoi oxdrnpods silver xoi dMAHAOIS dpUdZovtas xoi và Vin xatà Bátoc Exel 
tod teiyous eic TO uh PAadlws bo TAY xpiàv StagetecOat 7) Und TAV YEAWVaYV 
StopvttecGaut. 

Acgares 8& xod mpoteryioudtwv ppovtiZetv, toto Mët ómo8oyf]c Evexa Tv 
obcelov, emetdav cy póOev eri Ta cem KATAPEDYOLEV, WE ph náv ecevoycpetaOot 
THY TOA, toOto SE xal Stk TO TODS Exet xatapevyovtaç Stvacbat xal adTODS 
KATA TOV EXOPAV droudyecbat, AATA SE Sid TO MPCTKdTTEW TAS xeXovotc 
xoti TODS xptoDç AVTA, AAG uh Padiws xata tod cetyouc ywpetv. 

Kadov Bé xal po ToUTOU TAPPOV dvopUTTELW ÖTE Svat TOUTOIS, NPOTEIYİTMATI 
xoti TAPPY, TO TElyos PvAdTTEToat. THY SE TdPPOV TOINTOMEV TO [EV TAATOS OVX 
EAATTOV méin Tecoupanxovta, TO 8& BáOoc MAEOV T) 6rxócov ðv Exot TO páoc 
Tov OgpeALov, iva drovetoug thas EmtBovAds xatà tod tetyous molety £O£Aovrec 
ol moAgutol, Emetdav thv Stwpvya doen, dvaxanrumtopevol SteAeyyovtat. 
tov 8& amd Tfj; Stwevyos dvapepdpevov ot dvayxatov petaEd tod tetyous 
xoi tod mpotetylopatog dmoqépet xoi xabopmarider, Eva mov ol ege 
dmouereéueuo Sia TO Üpoç xai TO sÜpoç TOO xórtov EmITHSELOTEPOV TAY TOAELWV 
KATAYWVITOVTAL 

To dé avto Bà0oç tH Stwpvyog ywecOw “aml TAY AMwv nóňcwv Zoo ev 
emimedw “etvtat. xaddAov dé, Sout TAV TOAEWV mi Ad@wV xeîvtar, SUVATOV dE 
xat AdTAV dvtévot cobc ToAELLLOUG, Ob pAMov dick cippo &&ovct THY dopdrAELav 
j| Aë Two motobvtov WuQv. dmoctávreg tod telyoug mYjyGv vptdxovra Ù 
tecoupdxovta, celta x0xAq xatà derzou mepteAdvtes tov yodv EEw Oycopev 
avtov éni TO mpovéc, wote Sto voto. yivecOot KwWAVOVTA THY ToAELiWY THY 
dvodov, THY TE TOMY THS YAS ou EAattov TO BáOoc ëxovoav Y etc TPEIS 
xal tov mAnotdCovta tónov ùth d&btepdv tó xal SvoavdBatov TH dreet 
yevouevov.§ 


3. MAuRICE’S STRATEGIKON COPIED IN THE TAKTIKA BY LEO VI (CA. 900) 


Xoh xà &vayxarótepa navta £v xol dyVPWTEPOLS ppovpioiç ovMéye (...). Xoh 
tà uh xat pbow óyupd ppoúpia mpoacpartlecbar xai uépoc tfjg ctparttác 


6 Strategika, 1B’, 34-36. 
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TpOG THY Tod moAépou luet dpavwç cvoppEOtoTav sig Exdianow avtav. 
Xp, Tapaoxevd lew tods ex TOY uý Svtwv dyupav tonwy pEOlotacbat xoi elc 
OXVPWTEPOUS KATAPEVYEL TOTO.” 

(os) 

Xpý TMpoxatacxonjcat axpiBAs tónov dyvpdv Suveevov Già ðéxa 0 8o8exa 
YuepOv Enpd BAY TEPIBANOHvat xal SV dAtywv avdpav qvrayOijvar ev xaos 
mpocBoAns evavtiwv: xoi ¿dv eloly drat mAnotov Afen ñ kódov 3) Auen 
Zrouume, xoi el Ect Bowe Ñ EmwonOHvat Suvatov. (...) Kal ei uév Aloo 7 
tAtvOog edpioxetat, oixodopijoat Enpov Get xal Shoat Out Ewy dopards xoi 
ovvexas el de kúa póvov eici, OV adtav dnoxAcioat drtyov xal dyupov vónov 
xal uý péyav TÉWS. (...) Adeiag dé yevoueving cùbéwç xov dAtyov dmoteryiZovat 
Tobc TPdS TOMTOV oixodduNLA, xai EyyopHyw loyvpdv xrtičew adto xoi TÓ 
&votyxoov ppovtičew. (...) El 8& dmdows npòç tó Ddwp 6 vómoc Eyer Unde 
putod £v otc dvtoc, unde Ev ópúypatı EvpLoxopEevon, det Ñ m(0ouç doteaxivous 
Ñ Bouttia mpoeutpeniZew xal weien Datos xal xdyAanas Ev aÙT® ToTAPIoUS 
pinte... xal Oo xtvotepva olxodounOyvat xai Zu piov drodeEeta 08op. 
Avvatov oti xod (...) Evdtvyng utvotépvys ovppetpov xatacxevdcat (...) 
éxovous £bxoct emt déxna nóðaç uí]xoc xod Bos dxtw Ñ Séxa, pexpic od éyydpnyor 
at xwotépvat yévovtar.® 


4. STRATEGIKON BY NIKEPHOROS PHOCAS (963-969) 


IIpóc rtoAtopxíotv dé xdotpov Katavowy edtpETiCopevous Tods moAeuiouç, Séov xal 
oè, Q otpatnye, Soa MoAtopxetobat Suvatdv (cici yap MOA xdotpa ph Beëtéra 
ToAtopxtav) ¿v xoig totoÚTotç Pd THs THY ven EEeAedoewS mopooxevácot 
TOV EV ADTOIG KATAPEYOVTA AndV ENVOY cecodpov Tpopàç xaðéva ExaCTOV, 
ei Suvatov xal mAstóvov (...) dmotiPecOat. Kal ëm Zu uwvotepvats Oëdron 
emiperciobar...(...). nets 8& nepi mapadpouys xol xatacyecews KAELTOUPAY 
mMpootayGévtes elrelv, và tabty cuvreAo0vra xoi Emapudovta xorcà TO Grën 
exOetvar xatemeryopeda. (...) Emel ev dyupots tomotg xoi úoßatoiç cyedov TH 
TAsiota NUaV TSpuvtat xdotoa. (...) ei 8& Sta ri Tod ywpov SucyEpetav xal 
TxANPOTHTA où Bappýoovow «ot MoAEMLaL> ODTWS KUKAdBEV Kal SlecTIAPLEVWS 
amAynxedoat, dA éx dbo pepdv Y) ZE Evdg Aras 6 Anc adtav otpatomedetoel, 
Zou TPOTEPOV të vpoqr|v OD TE xal dAdywV TUPTOAT GAL Kal TEAELWG 


7 Maurice, Strategicon, H 23-38, p. 342. 

8 Maurice, Strategicon, Š , 346—350; Patrologia, 107, line 905, OH. According to the authors 
this is a text by an unknown author, possibly a professional soldier who fought against the 
Slavs, dating to 602—630, which was copied by Leo VI in his Taktika around goo. 
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eEapavioat, xal undev elc pelen dAdywv xal dvðpwnwy mAnatov tod xhotpou 
Ñ nów xorcourety ev tots ywplors. ci 8& xal EdAov EmtAetret, Ext tod tomov 
dpoug Vi Ovroç, Kal adtd cà rëm TOV oixnudtwv muproAfjcot. Ei yàp xal 
EdAwy £v xpelot yevwvtat ot soë, xal vov evdeets Mow, &váyxn Tov Aav 
abtayv é&épyeo0ot paxpdtepov mpóc cuMoyyv THY xypetv. god Bé &unelpoc xal 
oTpaTHYIKas StatiBepevov, Suvyoy tobtousg peta eyxpupudtwv tpavpotiCer 
xoti xatatpotodabat.? 


5. STRATEGIKON BY KEKAUMENOS (LATE 11TH CENTURY) 


BAémne dé xal enee cà vet xai Evdov xal EEw, woattws xol vic mdptas. 
Tà òè tetyn Tod xckotpov Eotwoav ZÄeüfegpoa uh Eotw oixia cdyxnoMa avdtotc, 
Od vol ci Ect, KatTdoTPEov omg, xal ExybUVwoov Ta ceo xal Evdov xai 
SÉ, Woavtws Kal Tas MdPTAS mco TAVTEADS, Iva Exys Aðerav StepyeaOat xoi 
BAérety adta. El dé dpyatog obxóg Zon xod MoAUTILOS ovyxoMa ro vebyouc, Vi 
ge MTONTY Y) KATATTPOGY oof, AMA xatc&AvGov adtov.10 


6. VASSILEIOS PEDIADITIS, LETTER TO CONSTANDINOS STILVIS 
(EARLY 13TH. CENTURY) 


Ke2X08pi& ¿v Ou nvino te xod xarvBorpery tats £v tots dumeA@at oxnvarts 
Ñ omwpopvrantiots mpoceoimdta, Qv Mpd¢ xaTAyEAWTA exppactéoy Tov Spopov. 
KdAcpor xatà Svdda Cevyvbpevot, Botévars cuvdedepevol, TAÇ xepåuovç dyodow, 
OÙ TVYKELMEVALS KATA TUVAPELAV, AAAA SteotHXvIAS AAA Gogo auvexccAuipev 
ý ETIKELMEVY, WS civar xal TA pàoypâ xoi TA breet xol tois óuBpoiç Bacto 
Travtay ober. Orrwpa QAN oddE uia Eat adtoyOwv, PNTEOV dé Ott OvSE ufroen, 
"H ths pNTPOTOAEWS txavoTngs noia OddE ntwyoenioxornhç... H 


9 Nicephorus Phocas, De velitatione bellica, 245 ff. 
10 Cecaumeni Strategikon, 29, o9'-ov. 
N Vassileios Pediaditis, Letter, 49. 
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GEOMORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN LOWLANDS CAUSED BY 
FLUVIAL SEDIMENTATION 


The predominant landforms of the area under consideration, which con- 
tribute to geological instability and change, are large fluvial systems and 
the sedimentary valleys created by them. These fluvial systems cause 
geological phenomena which interact with fluctuations in sea level to 
produce a long-term process of geomorphological change; some of these 
phenomena are of quite recent date and therefore have radically changed 
the landscape since Byzantine times.! In order to understand the radical 
and complex change the Western Greek mainland landscape has under- 
gone since antiquity and the Middle Ages, a brief explanation of the inter- 
action of these phenomena will accompany the account of the ways in 
which the phenomena have affected specific regions and been expressed 
in geomorphological transformation (see Part 1 — Chapter 2). 


Geomorphological Phenomena in Fluvial Systems 


The important fluvial systems in this area are formed by large rivers rising 
in central Mt Pindos and discharging into the Ionian Sea, the Corinthian 
Gulf and the Ambracian Gulf. Their flow transports sediments (eroded 
material) depositing them in riverine and coastal lowlands; these are 
known as alluvial deposits. They cause morphological changes to the 
river basins while the sedimentation process also produces morphody- 
namic phenomena in the coastal areas where they are discharged, known 
as deltas.? A delta is a coastal deposit of sediment extending above and 
below sea level. It is created at the mouth of a river, where that river flows 
into a large body of water (ocean, sea, lake, another river etc.) discharg- 
ing sediments at a faster rate than the sea water is able to absorb.? The 
sedimentary deposit thus causes a gradual seaward progradation of the 
shoreline. 


1 Fouache 1999, u. 
? Cowel, Thom 1994, 33. 
3 Sutter 1994, 87-88. 
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Deltaic deposits accumulate in three main environments: 


A — the upper plain delta dominated by the fluvial process of alluvial 
deposition, 

B - the lower delta front (mouth of the river) reflecting an interaction 
between fluvial and marine environments and 

C - the pre-delta, a marine formation at the river mouth. 


In environments B and C, the process of alluvial deposition depends on 
the hydrodynamics of the two bodies of water (river and receiving basin). 
As these two bodies combine, the flow of the former is diffused and loses 
velocity and thus the sediment is deposited. 

Deltaic morphodynamic phenomena are complex because they con- 
stantly ‘respond’ to the constant change in external conditions. Namely 
the alluvial deposits provoke a gradual transformation of topography 
which in turn transforms the limit conditions for the liquid dynamic 
which afterwards develops in such a way as to cause further changes in 
how sediment is transported and deposited and thus to the relief.4 This 
happens because the coastline 'responds' to the phenomenon of alluvial 
deposition in a variety of ways depending on its extent, geological struc- 
ture and tectonic context, the type and quantity of deposited sediment, 
the sea level, the sea currents and wave mechanisms and the surrounding 
land and marine environments.? The interaction of these factors produces 
an alteration in shoreline progradation, marine transgression or stability 
(i.e. a displacement of the land in relation to the sea) forming the archi- 
tecture of the deltas.® The coast is a system: its morphodynamics involve 
a complex mutual co-adjustment of forms and processes." 

So the phases of land displacement, which gradually form a synthesis of 
land and marine deltaic areas, depend on two main factors: 


a. The size of the fluvial body and the quantity and composition of the 
alluvium as well as the way it is transported and deposited by the flow 
and 


Cowel, Thom 1994, 33. 
Carter, Woodroffe 1994, 8-9. 
Postma 1995, 9. 

Carter, Woodroffe 1994, 8-9. 
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b. The relative fluctuation in sea level, which determines the size of the 
marine body receiving the river flow with the alluvium as well as the 
mechanisms determining its dynamics. 


Both factors are controlled by the tectonic structure, the geology of the 
drainage basin, the climate and the time. The sea level is connected to the 
parallel sea level on land; erosion discrepancies appear mostly in periods 
of rises and falls in sea level, while shoreline progradation is observed in 
periods of slight variations in sea level.® 

The physical expression of such environments is a result of many 
dynamics. However, it usually consists of the following landforms. The 
upper delta plain is a mosaic of the environments of two fluvial chan- 
nels: the channel distributing water with alluvium and the intermediate 
channel (between the distributive channel and the area of the lower delta 
which is the area of the river mouth). These channels divide the upper 
delta plain in two zones: the upper delta-plain zone (distributive chan- 
nel) and the lower delta-plain zone (intermediate channel). The first is 
a riverside land environment with fluvial processes of alluvial deposits 
through the channels and with intensive and varied vegetation. By con- 
trast, the lower delta plain zone is characterized by a variety of embay- 
ment, lagoons, lakes, flooding valleys, swamps, marshes, estuaries or salt 
flats; vegetation is necessarily limited to plants resistant to salt which can 
survive extended flooding. In other words, while the upper delta-plain 
zone is a land-based environment with fresh running water, the lower 
one is a relatively stagnant, salt-water zone.? 

The morphology of the lower delta, the deltaic front, around the mouth 
of the river, depends on the dynamics of the two liquid bodies (river and 
receiving basin). Large open seas and oceans have a greater capacity for 
eroding alluvium and thus the deltas are marine areas with intense wave 
activity. By contrast, a small and enclosed sea does not have the same 
capacity: in this case the front is dominated by the river environment with 
limited marine energy (i.e. a swamp). 


8 Postma 1995, 6-9. 
9 Sutter 1994, 99. 
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Acheloos (AyeAQoc) 

Aetoliko, Panagia Finikia 

Aetoliko, Finikia, Pleuron (‘Kastro Kyra-Rinis’) 
Aetoliko, Finikia, basilica 

Aetos, Castle* 

Agia Sophia (f. Mokista), Agia Sophia 

Agios Georgios, Agios Georgios 

Agios Ilias, tower* 

Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Agia Triada 

Ambelia, Agia Paraskevi tou Drakou 

Ambrakia / Amvrakia (Aunpaxta /AuBpaxia) 
Amfilochia, Castle* 

Analipsi (f. Dervekista), Castle* 

Analipsi (f. Dervekista), Agios Ioannis Prodromos Monastery 
Angelokastro* 

Arakynthos (Zygos) Mt., Agios Nikolaos Kremastos 
Arakynthos (Zygos) Mt., Panagia Trimitou 

Arta, Agia Theodora 

Arta, Agios Mercurios 

Arta, Agios Vassilios 

Arta, Agiou Vassiliou Street 

Arta, ancient Small Theatre (‘Mikro Theatro") 
Arta, Castle 

Arta, Highway E951 (Ethniki Hodos Arta — Ioannina) 
Arta, Kato Panagia 

Arta, Komenou Avenue 

Arta, Komenou Avenue — Mourganas Street 

Arta, Mourganas Street 

Arta, New Bridge, church 

Arta, Old Bridge, Agios Vassilios stin Gefyra 

Arta, Panagia Kassopitra 

Arta, Panda-Kopsia, Agios Nikolaos 

Arta, Parigoritissa 

Arta, Perivleptos Monastery (Mow IlepiBAéntou) 
Arta, Synagogue ‘Greca’ (Suvaywyy «I'xpéxa»)* 
Arta, Vassileos Pyrou Street 

Astakos, Castle 

Drymos 

Efpalio, Nea Koukoura — Drossato, Agios Ioannis and 
Metochi Paleopanagias 

Efpalio (f. Soules), Agios Ioannis Theologos 
Efpalio, Varnakova (Koimisi Theotokou) Monastery 
Embessos, Castle* 
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Ermitsas River, Taxiarchis 

Evinochori (f. Bochori), Calydon 

Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa 

Kalamos, Episkopi 

Kambos (f. Koftra), Paliokastro* 

Kandila, Glosses, Castle and 'Byzantine Nerotrivio' 
Kandila, Mytikas, Agia Sophia 

Kandila, Agia Eleoussa 

Katochi, tower ('Koulia Kyra-Vassilikis’) 

Kato Chryssovitsa* 

Kato Makrynou 

Kato Vassiliki, Agia Triada Hill 

Kefalos 

Kirkizates, Agios Nikolaos tis Rodias 

Kordovitza Mt., Tryfos, Nissa River, Agios Georgios* 
Kordovitza Mt., Tryfou Loutra 

Koronissia, Genethlio tis Theotokou 

Kryoneri 

Lefkada, Apolpena, Odigitria 

Lefkada, Koulmos, Castle 

Lefkada, Vurnikas, Agios Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon 
Lefkada, Vurnikas, Agios Ioannis sto Rodaki* 
Lessiana (Aectavá) 

Ligovitsi, Castle and Panagia Monastery* 

Louros, Agios Varnavas 

Lyssimachia, Ypsili Panagia 

Macheras, Paleochori, Vristiana / Vlyziana 

Mastro, Agios Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi 
Matsouki, Agios Dimitrios* 

Megali Chora (f. Zapandi), Koimisi Theotokou at the Cemetery 
Monastiraki, Metamorphosi Sotiros/Pandokratoras 
Myrtia (f. Gouritsa), Myrtia Monastery 

Nafpaktos, Gribovo, Athinon St. 

Nafpaktos, Castle* 

Nafpaktos, Agios Dimitrios 

Nafpaktos, Agios Georgios Monastery (Nadmaxtos, 
Mový/Naóç Ayíov l'epyíou) 

Nafpaktos, Agios Stefanos 

Nafpaktos, Noti Botsari St. 

Nafpaktos, Theotokos Nafpaktiotissa church (Nadbraxtos, 
Nads Ocotdxou Navraxtiwticoys) 

Nafpaktos, Town Hall 

Nafpaktos, Tzavela St. 

Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi (Kastro ton Rogon) 
Nea Sampsounda, Agiolitharo, Agioi Apostoloi 
Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili 

Neochori, ‘sti Skamia’ 

Nikopolis 

Nikopolis, Analipsi, Basilica 

Ochthia, Agios Georgios Kissiotis 

Oropos (f. Paleoroforos) 
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Paleros* 487 
Paravola (f. Kuvelo), Castle*, Panagia 488 
Phidokastro* 489 
Platanos* 491 
Plissioi, Agios Dimitrios Katsouris 492 
Preveza, Agios Thomas, Agios Minas 493 
Rachi, Agios Nikolaos* 494 
Rivio, Agios Stefanos 495 
Riza (f. Riniassa), Castle* 496 
Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (old church)* 497 
Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies 498 
Stamna, Agioi Theodoroi 499 
Stefani (f. Kantzas), Agia Varvara 500 
Stratos, ancient Stratiki 501 
Trigardo*, ancient Oiniades 503 
Varassova E, Agios Dimitrios 504 
Varassova N-E, Agios Dimitrios* 505 
Varassova N-E, Agioi Pateres 506 
Varassova S, Agios Nikolaos 507 
Varassova W, Agios Nikolaos 508 
Vigla, Rodia Monastery 509 
Vlacherna, Vlachernae Monastery 510 
Vlochos, ancient Acropolis of Glas* 51 
Vomvokou, Agios Ioannis Prodromos Monastery 512 
Vonitsa, Castle* and Agia Sophia 513 
Vonitsa, Castle, quayside, Koimisi Theotokou sto Limani (old church)* 515 
Vonitsa, cemetery, Agios Ioannis * 516 
Vonitsa, Panagia Alichniotissa 517 
Vonitsa, Panagia Peninsula, Panagia 518 
Zalongo (f. Kamarina), Taxiarches 519 
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Abraham ibn Daoud, 44, 449 
Acarnania, 19, 20, 21, 24, 34, 37, 44, 45, 46, 
250, 282, 283, 284, 285, 289, 291, 294, 
297, 342, 354, 355» 357) 376, 386, 390, 417, 
431, 448, 449, 450, 488, 494 
Acarnanian coast 24, 37, 284, 293, 357, 
419, 431 
Achaia, 20, 46, 176, 466 
Acheloos 
River xii, xxii, 20-22 passim, 24, 26, 28, 
29, 34, 35, 36, 40, 56, 283, 285, 289, 
290, 291, 298, 356, 371, 372, 373, 376, 
381, 382, 390, 427, 436, 459, 460, 461, 
481, 485, 492, 498, 501, 502, 503 
settlement, 40, 47, 48, 274, 283, 297, 310, 
327, 332) 351, 355, 356, 357, 371, 372, 
373, 391, 392, 419, 455, 46o, 486, 499 
502, 503 
Adrianople (Adrianoupolis), 46, 47, 310 
Adriatic Sea, 22, 42, 45, 260, 296 
Aegina, 93, 161, 222 
Aetolia, 19-21 passim, 26, 34, 36, 40, 41, 44, 
46, 78, 171, 225, 239, 257, 357, 376, 381, 
389, 440, 507 
Aetolian plain, 24, 34, 290, 496 
Aetoliko, xii, xx, 34, 57, 58, 63, 69, 70, 77, 
85, 97, 142, 177, 209, 212, 253, 257, 269, 
274, 280, 290, 293, 295, 296, 297, 303, 
372-375 passim, 381, 392, 498, 499 
512, 531, 541, 548. See also Anatolikon, 
Finikia, Pleuron 
Aetoloacarnania, 8, 21, 22, 24, 36, 37, 38, 
126, 176, 295, 297, 298, 374, 375) 377, 379) 
381, 382, 386, 387, 388, 390, 392, 393, 416, 
420, 426, 427, 428, 430, 432-434, 436-40 
passim, 443, 444, 446, 454, 457-466 
passim, 469-475 passim, 481, 485, 487, 
489, 491, 495, 497-499, 501, 503-508 
passim, 512, 513, 515-518 passim 
Aetos 
settlement, 47, 283, 332, 333, 351, 353, 
354, 376, 377, 378, 460 
Castle of, xii, xiii, xx, xxi, 52, 53, 54, 88, 
89, 97, 98, 99, 107, 110, 114, 115, 120, 143, 
150, 228, 250, 283, 291, 317, 349, 376 
377) 378, 454, 458 
agency, 3-4, 14, 17, 306, 309, 312-13, 328, 
345, 358, 366 


Agia Eleoussa, 59, 64, 67, 98, 100, 109, 173, 
175, 183, 276, 294, 435, 436, 538. See also 
Kandila 
Agia Paraskevi tou Drakou, 58, 60, 62, 98, 
100, 123, 131, 134, 136, 137, 274, 383 
Agia Sophia 
Agia Sophia (Mokista), 58, 62, 131, 140, 
274, 378, 379 
Monemvasia, 201 
Mylopotamos (Kythera), 161 
Mytikas, xii, xiv, xviii, 57, 58, 60, 69, 71, 
77, 18, 79, 86, 88, 92, 102, 113, 117, 131, 
132, 172, 173, 174, 177) 191, 238, 239, 252, 
253, 256, 257, 276, 434, 527, 528, 533, 
547, 549. See also Kandila 
Vonitsa, 59, 63, 131, 140, 144, 279, 513 
Agia Triada 
Seltzianon (Droungos Acheloou), 372 
Elis, 235 
Mavrikas, xiv, 7, 34, 36, 57, 58-61 passim, 
64, 65, 69, 73, 81, 121, 122, 132, 133, 134, 
136, 173, 175, 207, 214, 228, 233, 274, 
290, 294, 382, 383, 527, 537, 544 

Hill, Kato Vassiliki, xi-xiiii passim, xix, 
52, 54) 55, 57) 59, 61, 64, 65, 66, 69, 70 
73, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, 87, 97, 103 
109, 116, 135, 151, 177, 212, 221, 229, 233, 
234, 238, 239, 253, 276, 293, 439, 505 
538, 543, 545) 547) 549 

Agia Varvara, Stefani, xv, 57, 59, 60, 62, 69, 
73) 77, 116, 122, 131, 133, 135, 136, 190, 207, 
212, 220, 231, 250, 251, 279, 283, 500, 536, 
540, 544, 550 

Agioi Pateres, 52, 54, 55, 59, 61, 64, 67, 68, 
97, 98, 100, 135, 173, 175, 207, 216, 221, 
279, 506, 529, 540 

Agioi Theodoroi, xvii, 59, 60, 61, 131, 132, 
133, 173, 175, 207, 278, 499, 500, 528. See 
also Stamna 

Agiolitharo. See Nea Sampsounda 

Agios Dimitrios, 127, 129, 175, 194, 196, 206, 
529 
Analipsi, 388 
Matsouki, 58, 60, 62, 123, 140, 277, 460. 

See also Matsouki 
Nafpaktos, xix, 52, 181, 213, 228, 230, 277, 
468, 469, 540, 544. See also Nafpaktos 
Oropos, 186, 486, 487. See also Oropos 
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Thessaloniki. See Thessaloniki 
Varassova E, xiii, xiv, xx, xxi, 59, 60, 
119, 121, 123, 124, 125, 131, 135, 136, 214, 
222, 279, 293, 439, 504, 543. See also 
Varassova 
Varassova N-E, 61, 63, 142, 281, 505. See 
also Varassova, Vassiliki 
tou Katsouri, xiv, xvii, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 
65, 121, 122, 131, 132, 136, 171, 177, 181, 
183, 191, 193, 195, 209, 210, 270, 278, 
287, 294, 300, 307, 492, 530 
Agios Georgios 
Agios Georgios, xiii, xiv, xv, xviii, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 62, 113, 116, 117, 122, 124, 128, 
131-135 passim, 137, 181, 190, 200, 217, 
228, 274, 290, 293, 350, 379) 533, 541 
Angelokastro, 118, 119, 123, 389, 390 
Arta (Agia Theodora), 60, 62, 72, 81, 
86, 131, 137, 288, 294, 395 
Castle, Petrota (Rodopi), 115 
Tryfos, 276, 442, 443 
isl., Ambracian Gulf, 446 
Lefkada, xx, 37, 296, 449, 450 
Kissiotis, 57, 58, 63, 281, 485 
Monastery, Nafpaktos, 187, 277, 294, 
469-470 
Preveza, 100 
Vigla, 509, 510 
Agios Ilias 
tower, xi, xvi, xx, xxii, 35, 52, 55, 56, 90, 
97, 110, 116, 117, 213, 280, 380, 381, 541 
Nafpaktos. See Nafpaktos, Castle. 
Agios Ioannis, 160, 
Nea Koukoura, 63, 118, 123, 421, 549. See 
also Efpalio 
Prodromos, 160, 423 
Analipsi, 274, 294, 295, 388, 429 
Calydon, 428-429 
Galatas, 429 
Karaviadon, Vurnikas, Lefkada xx, 58, 
60, 62, 110, 120, 129, 131, 137, 173, 175, 
217, 229, 276, 451, 528, 542 
Vomvokou, xvii, 59, 180, 279, 512-513 
Riganas 
(Episkopi), Mastro, xiv, xv, xvii, xix, 
57) 58, 60, 131, 173, 215, 231-232, 277, 
459, 527-528, 543 
Ermitsas River, 427 
sto Rodaki (Rodakis), 58, 63, 143, 158, 
167, 217, 223, 281, 452, 526, 542 
Theologos 
Efpalio, 58, 60, 62, 119, 120, 122, 126, 
131, 137, 141, 275, 280, 422-423 
Arta, Small Theatre, 399 


Vonitsa (Ai-Giannis), 59, 63, 120, 122, 
142, 190, 207, 281, 516-517, 537 
Agios Mercurios 
Arta, xxi, 88, 180, 183, 184, 200, 248, 249, 
275, 396-397, 413-414, 547 
Corfu, 168 
Agios Nikolaos 
Panda-Kopsia, Arta. See Arta 
Rachi, 33, 58, 63, 281, 494 
Varassova S, xii, xx, xxi, 7, 52, 54, 55, 56, 
59, 61, 64, 67, 68, 69, 73, 77, 78, 80, 82, 
87, 88, 98, 99, 100, 121, 132, 158, 178, 
206, 209, 214, 221, 238, 239, 256, 269, 
279, 507, 508, 540, 547, 551 
Varassova W, 59, 61, 64, 67, 97, 98, 135, 
281, 508-509 
Kremastos, xii, xvi, 59, 64, 67, 98, 100, 
109, 158, 159, 160, 173, 175, 176, 207, 
274, 293, 295, 303, 372, 391, 392, 393, 
521, 522, 527. See also Arakynthos Mt. 
tis Rodias (Kirkizates), xv, xviii, 58, 60, 
62, 119, 121, 123, 128, 129, 131, 138, 183, 
185, 192, 200, 203, 205, 209, 276, 294, 
404, 441, 442, 510, 534 
Varson, 197, 198, 199 
Agios Stefanos 
Rivio, 58, 60, 61, 131, 133, 134, 136, 141, 
278, 495 
Nafpaktos, xviii, 57, 58, 60, 62, 69, 131, 
137, 182, 200, 201, 277, 471, 535 
Agios Thomas, 281, 282, 292, 493-494 
Agios Varnavas, Louros, xvi, xviii, 58, 121, 
158, 163, 164, 182, 201, 277, 356, 455-456, 
523, 524, 534 
Agios Vassilios. See Arta 
Agrinio, xiv, xix, xx, xxvi, 7, 34, 36, 57, 58, 
59, 61, 64, 65, 69, 73, 121, 122, 133, 173, 
175, 214, 227, 233, 237, 254, 257, 263, 269, 
270, 274, 290, 291, 303, 356, 372, 377, 378, 
382, 385, 386, 390, 416, 420, 427, 443, 
454, 457, 458, 460, 461, 462, 485, 488, 
489, 495, 498, 499, 501, 511, 512, 527, 537, 
539, 544, 548. See also under Agia Triada 
(Mavrikas), Megali Chora 
Aktion, 282, 494 
Albania, 21, 22, 24, 82, 114, 115, 118, 119, 120, 
125, 127, 204, 225, 234, 236, 262, 310, 364, 
418, 468, 494, 546 
Alichniotissa 
Panagia (Vonitsa), xv, 59, 63, 117, 119, 
142, 217, 228, 281, 517, 543 
Arta. See Arta, Castle of 
Al-Idrisi, 44, 372, 373, 449, 450, 467, 468, 
515 
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alluvial (fluvial) sedimentation, 25, 27-38, 
561-563 
Ambelia. See Agia Paraskevi tou Drakou 
Ambrakia / Amvrakia, 43, 91, 274, 297, 384 
Ambracian Gulf, xxii, 8, 23, 24, 27-32 
passim, 37, 42, 43, 250, 260, 286-294 
passim, 297, 347, 355, 383, 384, 385, 386, 
399, 402, 415, 420, 427, 441, 444, 445, 450, 
454, 462, 477, 484, 487, 491, 493, 496, 
514, 561 
Amfilochia, xi, 52, 53, 54, 88, 89, 90, 98, 115, 
143, 150, 274, 288, 385, 386, 426 
Amorium, 202, 240, 301 
Amphipolis, 114 
Amvrakia See Ambracia 
Analipsi (Dervekista) 
Castle, 387-388, 394, 432, 491 
Agios Ioannis Prodromos Monastery. 
See under Agios Ioannis Prodromos 
Anastasios, bishop of Nikopolis, 46 
Anastasios I, 251, 255 
Anatolikon, 40, 297, 332, 351, 353; 372, 374, 
375, 376 
Angelokastro, xiii, xiv, xvi, xx, 26, 52, 53, 
54, 75, 79, 88, 89, 110, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 
123, 128, 129, 143, 150, 158, 159, 220, 260, 
289, 291, 298, 356, 372, 391, 457, 521 
Agios Georgios. See under Agios 
Georgios, 
Traganoula, 69, 75, 389, 391 
aqueducts, 51, 98, 100, 282, 354, 448, 482 
Arabs, 23, 39, 43, 44, 112, 264, 267, 268, 282, 
283, 300, 339, 342, 351, 385, 419, 444, 466, 
478, 482, 483, 491 
Arachthos River, xii, xxii, 22, 24, 26, 28-33 
passim, 141, 287, 292, 293, 297, 396, 400, 
402, 403, 405, 408, 409, 411, 415, 490, 491, 
495, 51 
Arakynthos Mt., xii, xiv-xvii passim, 24, 
26, 55, 57, 64, 65, 67, 98, 100, 109, 121, 
158, 159, 356, 381, 387, 392, 393, 428, 432, 
521, 522 
Argolid, 202 
Argos, 82, 118, 119, 162, 166, 194, 225, 246 
Arta 
settlement, xix, xxii, xxiii, 8, 20, 22, 24, 
30, 32, 33, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47, 62, 74, 
79, 80, 81, 86-91 passim, 93, 95, 96, 
101, 102, 114, 203, 208, 209, 211, 214, 223, 
226, 227, 237, 238, 240, 241, 249, 253, 
254, 255, 263, 269, 270, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 301, 
303, 332, 333, 334, 335) 344, 349-55 
passim, 357, 372, 383, 385, 395, 396, 


397) 395-415, 426, 428, 442, 445, 476, 
478, 479, 481, 483, 486, 490, 492, 495, 
500, 509, 510, 511, 519, 520, 529, 531, 
537, 544, 546, 548 
Agia Theodora. See under Agios 
Georgios, Arta. 
Agios Mercurios. See Agios Mercurios 
Agios Nikolaos, Panda-Kopsia. See under 
Agios Nikolaos 
Agiou Vassileiou St., 95, 397-398 
Agios Vassilios 
(city centre), xvii, 177, 192, 275, 397, 
398, 399, 532 
stin Gefyra, xiv, 32, 58, 60, 61, 179, 
254, 255, 257, 275, 287, 408, 411, 548 
Ancient Small Theatre, 88, 90, 95 224, 
280, 398, 399, 537 
Bakayani-Yoti Plots, 74, 224, 415, 537, 
538 
Castle of, xi-xii, xvi, xvii, 31, 52, 53, 54, 
95, 112, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 143, 146, 147, 150, 151, 152, 
178, 179, 182, 183, 196, 197, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 287, 318, 399, 400, 401, 402, 
531 
Alichniotissa, xiv, 117, 119, 122, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 146, 400 
Charitou-Manara Plot, 95, 404, 405 
Christoyorgou Plot, 74, 402, 403 
Highway 951, 74, 87, 88, 90, 93, 95, 96, 
280, 297, 402, 404, 427 
Kato Panagia, 102, 129, 181, 182, 185, 189, 
196, 275, 294, 403 
Komenou Ave, xiii, 58, 62, 74, 75, 82, 87, 
88, 90, 93, 94, 95, 102, 137, 275, 288, 
403, 404, 406, 407 
Kostadima Plot, xiii, 94, 102, 237, 404, 
405, 545 
Mourganas St., xiii, 88, 93, 94, 95, 233, 
275, 406, 407, 544 
New Bridge, church, 58, 63, 141, 280, 
407, 408 
Panagia Kassopitra, xvii, 178, 196, 197, 
275, 355, 409, 410, 411, 532 
Parigoritissa, 58, 60, 62, 69, 73, 110, 119, 
131, 137, 178, 179-186 passim, 288, 399, 
406, 407, 412 
Perivleptos, 280, 294, 396, 413, 414 
Seryani Plot, xiii, 93, 237, 404, 405, 544 
Spai-Yanaki Plot, xiii, 94, 225, 237, 238, 
257, 406, 407, 538, 544, 548 
Synagogue, 225, 280, 414, 415, 538 
Tachou-Muller Plot, xiii, 93, 237, 404, 
405, 545 
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Vassileos Pyrou St., 69, 74, 79, 86, 275, 
397) 415, 416 

Zikou Plot, 74, 75, 403, 404, 405 

Asia Minor (Anatolia), 12, 114, 15, 118, no, 
127, 146, 191, 192, 193, 197, 199, 202, 237, 
341, 352 

Astakos (Castle of), xi, xv, 44, 52, 53, 54, 
58, 60, 61, 63, 88, 89, 90, 105, 107, 110, 114, 
115, 116, 118, 125, 131, 134, 135, 136, 141, 143, 
144, 217, 229, 250, 275, 282, 283, 289, 296, 
308, 350, 372, 416-420, 458, 541. See also 
Dragameston 
Agia Varvara, 283 
Agios Pandeleimon, 283 

Athos Mt., 65, 115, 295, 365 

Attica, 194, 236, 347 
Athens, 47, 78, 126, 128, 154, 199, 200, 
201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 222, 227, 230, 234, 
269, 334, 335, 339, 383, 394, 484 

Azoros, 235 


bacini, 129 
Basil I, 378 
Benjamin of Tudela, 44, 296, 372, 373, 376, 
401, 415, 449, 450, 451, 467 
Boeotia, 124, 133, 149, 202, 206, 210, 223, 
260, 303, 473 
bread stamp, xix, 213, 230, 231, 261, 302, 544 
brickwork, 76, 115, 116, 122-29, 133-41 
passim, 146, 149, 150, 159, 166, 205, 400, 
482, 518 
dogtooth, 122-24, 126, 128, 133-40 
passim, 144, 149, 482 
fishbone, 127 
Kufesque. See pseudo-Kufic. 
meander, 128, 129, 138 
Tree-of-Life. See Tree of Life 
zig-zag, 126, 127, 133, 134, 135, 136 
buckle, xx, xxi, 69, 70, 76, 79, 81, 86, 87, 
232-36 passim, 262, 263, 289, 300, 301, 
364, 544, 545, 546 
Bulgaria, 82, 191 
Bulgarian 39, 44, 45, 480, 483, 494, 514 
Burials, 57, 66, 68-88, 93, 153, 236, 256, 
290, 292, 300, 403, 405, 425, 426, 430, 
441, 449 
graves 70-83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 92, 95, 96, 
129, 154, 257, 288, 292, 388, 390, 403, 
418, 428, 429, 430, 435, 438, 441, 473, 
498, 510, 550 
cemeteries, xv, xxi, 35, 59, 68, 69, 70, 72, 
73) 74 75, 79, 80, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 95, 
96, 119, 120, 142, 190, 214, 216, 257, 281, 
327, 376, 378, 379, 395, 403, 405, 412, 


416, 420, 422, 428, 439, 447, 449, 451, 
461, 464, 471, 481, 488, 489, 492, 501, 
508, 516, 537, 539, 542, 548 

Butrint (Buthrotos), 47, 54, 310 


Calabria, 42 
Calydon, 36, 58, 69, 72, 86, 216, 228, 280, 
380, 389, 428-429, 446, 538. See also 
Evinochori 
Cappadocia, 161 
Castro Franco, 99 
Cecaumenos (Strategikon), 19, 44, 324, 559 
cemeteries. See burials 
ceramics, 91, 211-232, 258-261, 302, 370, 
498, 537-544 
Chalkis, 55, 78, 93, 194, 203, 205, 206, 
236, 333, 373, 439, 440. See also Kato 
Vassiliki, Agia Triada Hill 
Charvati, xxi, 285, 286, 291, 332, 501-503. 
See also Stratos, Pezoulia 
Chios, 127, 202 
Emborio 86, 93, 102, 107, 111 
Panagia Krina, 194 
Choniates 
Michael, 389, 423, 429, 513 
Niketas, 321, 
Chronicle of the Toccos, 36, 289, 372, 373, 
378, 402, 419, 434, 437, 444 
churches, xi-xv, xvii-xxii, 6, 30, 33, 34, 36, 
5L 54, 55» 57-75, 82-87 passim, 9o, 97, 
98, 108, 109, 110, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122-146 
passim, 149, 152, 153, 154, 160, 161, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 191, 192, 194, 195, 197-202 passim, 
204, 206, 207, 208, 229, 231, 232, 249, 250, 
257, 258, 263, 278, 280, 281, 283, 285-291 
passim, 293, 294, 308, 327, 328, 331, 333, 
349, 350, 352, 353; 355, 374 376, 379, 380, 
382, 384, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 394 
395, 396, 397, 399, 400, 404, 407-412 
passim, 414, 417, 418, 419, 421, 422, 423, 
424, 425, 426, 428, 429, 430, 431, 435; 
442, 443, 444, 445, 450, 451, 454-463 
passim, 466, 467, 469-473 passim, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 485, 487, 489, 492, 495; 
496, 497, 499, 500, 501, 502, 505-518 
passim, 520, 524, 527, 528, 529, 530, 532, 
533) 534) 535) 536, 537, 540, 542, 543, 
546-550 passim 
chapels, xv, 73, 77, 78, 84, 86, 87, 90, 131, 
132, 135, 137, 161, 196, 229, 231, 234, 
240, 256, 375, 381, 405, 412, 413, 435, 
441, 451, 482, 485, 493, 498, 505, 536, 
542-545 passim 
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cisterns, xiii, 51, 54, 56, 66, 67, 68, 89, 90, 
97-100, 110, 283, 322, 323, 327, 344; 377» 
381, 384, 387, 388, 392, 417, 437, 454, 457, 
458, 466, 480, 497, 498, 507, 508, 509, 
512, 514, 515 

coins, xxi, 9, 32, 34, 70, 71, 73, 76, 82, 86, 
208, 224, 226, 230, 250-258, 268-270, 
302, 303, 346, 347, 349, 370, 376, 388, 
401, 403, 405, 406, 407, 409, 416, 422, 
428, 435, 438, 440, 441, 444, 459, 467, 
474, 475, 481, 482, 492, 497, 501, 502, 508, 
548-551 

Constantine Akropolitis, 386, 419, 421, 444, 
459, 468 

Constantine Manassis, 162, 467 

Constantine Pogonatos, 45 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos, 20, 23, 
40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 252, 256, 257, 268, 296, 
313-316, 372, 378, 468, 553, 554, 

De Thematibus, 20, 313, 372, 450, 466, 
468 

Constantinople, 46, 113, 114, 127, 159, 160, 
163, 166, 167, 168, 174, 223, 237, 240, 241, 
251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 263, 297, 303, 310, 
354, 378, 466, 478 

Constantinos Maniakis, 158, 164, 353, 
456-457 

Corfu, 20, 42, 43, 54, 126, 127, 157, 164, 166, 
168, 288, 296, 326, 328, 355, 410. See also 
Sts Jason and Sossipatros, Kassiopi 

Corinth, 20, 46, 47, 78, 82, 194, 196, 204, 
223, 224, 225, 227, 234, 235, 236, 238, 240, 
241, 260, 263, 269, 285, 301, 303, 334, 335, 
337, 354, 364 
Acrocorinth, 114, 115, 116, 118, 318 
Corinthian Gulf (Northern), 21-24 

passim, 28, 36, 284, 285, 299, 347, 465, 
467, 561 
Hexamilion, 14 
Cosmas I, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
163, 425 
Cosmas II, Patriarch of Constantinople, 163 
Crete, 41, 44, 161, 224, 225, 227, 236, 268 
CrOSS, xiv, xxi, 232, 262, 544, 546 
pattern (architecture), 124, 125, 133, 136, 
141 

pattern (sculpture), 175, 192, 193, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 200, 201, 205, 206, 482, 
528-532 passim, 534-537 passim 

pattern (ceramics), 212, 213, 216, 219, 228, 
230, 231, 261, 538, 543, 544 

plan (architecture), 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
418, 528 

reliquary, xx, 233, 237, 263, 544 
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Cyriacus of Ancona, 31, 385, 386, 401, 402, 
415, 429, 446, 477, 478, 484, 490, 502 


dams, xiii, xxi, 38, 62, 96, 100, 101, 284, 433, 
434 

Daphni, 193, 199 

Demetrios Chomatianos, 42, 45, 373, 393 

Didymoteicho, 113, 114, 115, 117, 120, 128, 
159, 318 

Digenis Akritas, 162 

Dogri, 69, 74, 77, 82, 291, 489. See also 
Paravola, Trichonida 

Domvraina, 299 

Doris, 8, 96, 138, 162, 168, 421, 422, 424 

Doukas, 162 

Dragameston, 250, 282, 283, 351, 352, 

354, 355) 357, 416-420 passim. See also 
Astakos 

Drama, 114, 115, 18 

Dramesi, 197, 200, 201 

Drossato (hoard), 252-254, 256, 269, 270, 
303, 421, 422, 549. See also Efpalio, Nea 
Koukoura. 

Drymos, xviii, xix, xx, 43, 68, 69, 76, 78-81 
passim, 85, 87, 88, 91, 177, 192, 206, 209, 
212, 219, 233, 236, 263, 275, 287, 291, 292, 
300, 308, 333, 352, 420, 421, 532, 538, 545 

Durrés, 41, 161, 169, 236 
Dyrrachion, 20, 23, 41, 43, 169 

Dyo Ekklesies, xiv, xx, 59, 60, 61, 133, 141, 
216, 218, 278, 372, 498, 542. See also 
Stamna, Agioi Theodoroi 

Dysis, 20, 21, 267, 300, 301 


Echinades, 28, 29, 35, 295, 373, 503, 504 
Efpalio (Soules), 269, 294. See also 
Drossato 
Agios Ioannis Theologos. See Agios 
Ioannis Theologos 
Managouli, xiii, 96 
Nea Koukoura xiv, 58, 69, 124, 125, 141, 
280, 421, 422. See also Agios Ioannis 
Prodromos 
Varnakova Monastery, xviii, 59, 122, 158, 
162, 173, 174, 180, 182, 183, 188, 189, 275, 
423, 424, 523, 527, 532, 549 
Eleftherna, 93, 95, 234, 236 
Embessos, xi, 52, 53, 54, 89, 143, 151, 280, 426 
Emborio. See Chios 
Ephesos, 197, 206 
Epirus Vetus, 6, 19, 20, 21, 46, 264, 466, 488 
episkepsis, 47, 392, 393, 401, 440, 505 
Episkopi (Mastro). See Agios Ioannis 
Riganas. See also Mastro 
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Ermitsas, 36, 69, 74, 79, 254, 257, 280, 291, 
382, 427, 549 

Euboia, 56, 120, 125, 347 

Eustathius of Thessaloniki, 373, 440, 450, 
467, 468 

Evinochori, Calydon, 58, 69, 216, 280, 332, 
352, 379, 428, 429, 538. See also under 
Agios Georgios, Agios Georgios 

Evinos, 21, 22, 24, 28, 36, 290, 380, 389, 393, 
394, 428, 430 

Evlijah Celebi, 326, 373, 376, 380, 385, 391, 
401, 429, 462, 499, 515 

Evroia, 42, 355, 410, 431 


fibula, xxi, 233 
Finikia, xii, xvii, xx, 58, 63, 69, 70, 77, 80, 
82, 85, 177, 179, 191, 198, 209, 212, 253, 
257, 274, 280, 290, 308, 352, 373, 374, 375 
531, 541, 548 
fortifications, xi, xiii, 8, 30, 47, 51, 52, 53, 
76, 89, 90, 102, 106, 111-123 passim, 125, 
126, 128, 143, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
153, 154, 155, 159, 168, 273, 282, 283, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 289, 306, 317, 319, 321, 322, 
323, 324, 326, 328, 333, 336, 338, 339, 341, 
343) 34, 345, 349, 351, 352, 353, 354, 356, 
366, 377, 381, 388, 390, 402, 417, 419, 439, 
454, 464, 465, 512, 514 
citadel, xii-xvii passim, 53, 54, 89, 90, 
102, 116, 117, 120, 129, 139, 144, 145, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 152, 165, 187, 200, 285, 
324, 353) 375) 377, 386, 389, 390, 400, 
401, 417, 448, 465, 466, 478, 490, 502, 
504, 512, 521, 540 
cross-wall, xiii, xv, xxii, 93, 
donjon, 54, 89 
enceinte, xiii-xvi passim, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 65, 66, 72, 77, 84, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
104, 117, 120, 139, 141, 143, 145-152 
passim, 188, 228, 285, 286, 287, 320, 
326, 336, 341, 343, 344, 353, 377) 387 
388, 390, 394, 400, 401, 417, 418, 427 
434, 437, 439, 448, 454, 465, 466, 470 
471, 477, 482, 489, 490, 497, 514, 515 
518, 525, 540, 541 
IcKale / Kastraki, xii, xviii, 89, 118, 119, 
122, 123, 124, 145, 187, 400, 465, 525, 
531 
towers, xiii, xv, xvi, xviii, xx-xxii passim, 
51, 52, 55, 56, 67, 83, 89, 97, 104, no, 
112, 115-120 passim, 129, 143, 147, 148, 
159, 169, 187, 188, 190, 200, 213, 235, 
280, 285, 289, 318, 319, 320, 326, 344, 
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380, 381, 387, 390, 400, 417, 427, 434, 
436, 437, 450, 465, 476, 489, 492, 502 
508, 514, 540, 541, 545 
frescoes, xvii, 64, 67, 140, 159-161, 167, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 201, 207, 208, 370, 383, 
392, 393, 423, 425, 430, 435, 436, 444, 451, 
452, 460, 464, 477, 493, 500, 507, 510, 521, 
522, 526, 527-529 


Gavrolimni. See Panagia Panaxiotissa. 

Georgios Cedrenos, 45, 468 

glass, xxi, 122, 234, 237-241, 262, 263, 300, 
301, 364, 370, 403, 405, 406, 409, 434, 
435, 440, 441, 475, 508, 546-547 

Glosses, xiii, xix, xxi, 52, 54, 88, 89, 90, 96, 
97, 100, 107, 143, 151, 216, 228, 238, 239, 
276, 284, 291, 433, 538, 547. See also 
Kandila 

Glyky, 200, 201, 203, 410 

Gouritsa. See Myrtia 

Grava, 416, 417, 418. See also Astakos 

graves. See burials 


habitation, 4, 6, 9, 15, 16, 18, 28, 38, 46, 48, 
74, 93, 229, 264, 271-359, 399, 403, 405 
422, 468 

harbour. See port 

Hellas, 20, 21, 162, 168, 244, 264, 265, 267, 
300, 303, 354, 364, 466 

Heraklios, 251, 255, 256, 268, 302, 346, 349 

Hosia Anna tis Lefkadas, 449 

Hosios Loukas, 125, 200, 202, 210 


industry, 17, 51, 56, 87, 95, 96-101, 211, 222, 
234, 260, 261, 262, 299, 300, 301, 303, 433 

inscriptions, xvi, xvii, 9, 106, 129, 139, 145, 
157-169, 176, 187, 202, 230, 248, 249, 266, 
354, 364, 370, 374, 390, 391, 392, 393, 41, 
421, 424, 425, 426, 453, 456, 459, 466, 
477, 479, 480, 505, 521-526 

Ioannina, xxvi, 7, 20, 22, 24, 46, 47, 81, 115, 
117-120, 129, 147, 159, 237, 241, 260, 280, 
318, 382, 402, 439, 507, 508, 540 

Ioannis IX Xiphilinos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 163 

Ioannis Pegonites, 248, 266 

Ioannis Vranas, 249, 547 

Ionian Sea, 8, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 35, 37, 260, 
264, 284, 290, 291, 296, 301, 347, 348, 377 
402, 431, 447, 488, 561 

Isaac II Angelos, 254, 450 

Italy, 199, 205, 225, 239, 241, 264, 301, 302, 
338, 339, 340, 415, 466 
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Jews / Jewish, 44, 45, 46, 349, 372, 401, 409, 
415, 449, 467 


John Apokaukos, 40, 160, 297, 324, 326, 373, 


374 376, 378, 379, 391, 392, 393, 413, 414, 
419, 423, 440, 446, 459, 463, 467, 470, 
473, 474, 480, 505, 514, 515, 519 

John Chrysostom, 230 

John Skylitzes, 44 

Justin II and Sophia, 251, 255 


Kalamas, 22, 24 

Kalamata, 115, 118 

Kalamos, 8, 24, 52, 53, 54, 113, 122, 143, 151, 
280, 284, 291, 292, 348, 357, 431, 432 

Kambos, 52, 100, 143, 280, 388, 432, 491 

Kandila, xi-xiiv passim, xviii, xxi, 52, 58, 
59, 64, 67, 69, 78, 88, 89, 90, 91, 96, 97, 
98, 100, 101, 102, 107, 109, 143, 151, 173, 
175, 177, 183, 208, 216, 228, 238, 252, 253, 
276, 284, 291, 294, 348, 354 357) 377) 433 


434, 435» 436, 527, 528, 533, 538, 547, 
549. See also Agia Eleoussa, Agia Sophia 


(Mytikas), Glosses, Varnakas 

Kassopi, 42, 54, 90, 355, 410. See also Corfu 

Kastoria, 118, 127, 128, 146, 194, 199 

Kastos, 242, 292, 347, 357, 431 

Kastro ton Rogon. See Rogoi 

kastron, 324, 336, 338, 341, 345, 466 
‘polis-kastron’, 47, 48, 336, 344, 345, 346 

Kato Grekiko, 81 

Kato Makrynou, 69, 74, 77, 281, 291, 438 

Katochi, xxi, 52, 55, 56, 100, 112, 120, 143, 
280, 372, 381, 436, 437, 459, 481, 503 

Kato Chryssovitsa, 281, 437, 

Kato Vassiliki. See under Vassiliki 

Kavala, 116, 118 

Kefalos, xii, xiii, xv, xviii-xxi passim, 8, 24, 
29, 43, 57, 58, 60, 61, 69, 79, 80, 85, 86, 
88, 90, 91, 92, 101, 102, 116, 131, 135, 172, 
177, 192, 195, 206, 209, 212, 213, 218, 219, 
229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 238, 240, 250, 251, 
252, 255, 256, 262, 268, 269, 276, 287, 
288, 291, 292, 294, 299, 300, 302, 303, 
346, 347, 349, 352, 355, 440, 445, 494, 
518, 534) 539, 541, 543, 546, 547, 549 

Kekaumenos, Strategikon, 324, 559 

Kephallenia, 7, 19, 20, 21, 22, 43, 44, 168, 
242-244, 247, 248, 249, 250, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 267, 357, 364, 431, 449, 459, 
466, 547, 548 

Kirkizates. See under Agios Nikolaos 
(- tis Rodias) 

Kletorologion tou Philotheou, 266, 482 


Koimisi Theotokou 
(Labovo), 127 
(Megali Chora). See Megali Chora 
(Paravola). See Paravola 
Sto Limani (Vonitsa). See Vonitsa 

Kokytos, 22, 24 

Komani-Kruje material culture, xxi, 82, 
234, 236, 262, 263, 300, 546 

Komnenodoukas 
Michael I, 161, 372, 393 
Theodoros, 473 

Komnenos 
Alexios I, 146, 253, 257, 449, 467 
Alexios III Angelos, 254, 255, 257, 258 
John II, 146, 163, 254, 256, 257, 422, 425 
Manuel I, 144, 146, 163, 166, 254 

Korakonissa, 347, 441, 445, 446. See also 
Kefalos, Ambracian Gulf 

Korakonissia, 96, 441, 519. See also 
Koronissia 

Kordovitza Mt., 58, 60, 181, 186, 276, 294, 
442, 443, 444 

Koronissia (Panagia), xiii, xv, 43, 59, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 96, 97, 119, 121, 123, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 174, 180, 185, 209, 276, 292, 294, 
295, 347, 349, 441, 445, 490. See also 
Korakonissia 

Kos, 83, 110, 123, 197, 202, 206 

Kotsalos, 21 

Koulmos. See Lefkada. 

Kouvelo. See Paravola. 

Kozani, 18 

Kozyli, 47, 293, 294, 295, 311, 332, 351, 
353, 356, 457, 479, 520. See also Nea 
Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili. 

Kremaston, 21, 427 

Kryoneri, xix, 57, 69, 76, 80, 85, 87, 212, 219, 
221, 276, 290, 296, 300, 308, 446, 447, 
507, 539 

Kythera, 161 


Lakonia, 127, 162 
Lamia, 120, 297, 318 
Laonikos Chalkokondylis, 504 
lead seals, xxi, 9, 166, 167, 216, 241-250, 258, 
263-268, 291, 300, 349, 364, 370, 396, 
459, 466, 482, 547, 548 
Lefkada 
Koulmos, xi, xvi, xx, 37, 52, 53, 54, 69, 
75, 87, 88, 89, 90, 98, 100, 103, 104, 107, 
109, 114, 115, 116, 120, 143, 149, 150, 216, 
218, 223, 276, 284, 295, 348, 350, 353, 
447-450, 542 
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Agios Georgios. See Agios Georgios 
Lygia, 37, 449 
Vurnikas. See Agios Ioannis Karaviadon, 
Agios Ioannis sto Rodaki, Vassiliki 
Bay 
Leo VI, 83, 322, 372, 378, 468, 557, 558 
Leon Karenos, 247, 249, 266 
Leon Sgouros, 248, 249, 266, 547 
Lessiana, 277, 453 
Lesvos, 114, 115 
Ligovitsi, 52, 54, 58, 63, 88, 89, 90, 98, 100, 
128, 142, 143, 150, 159, 277, 283, 289, 381, 
455) 458 
Liutprand of Cremona, 36, 104, 297, 372, 
373, 380, 449, 450, 466, 467 
Logarou Lagoon, 30, 31, 356, 445, 490 
loom-weights, xix, 212, 229, 261, 299, 440, 
441, 543 
Louros, 
River, xii, xxii, 22, 24, 28-33 passim, 101, 
286, 292, 293, 353, 356, 383, 455, 456, 
476, 477, 478, 479, 484, 486, 500 
village, 293, 294, 455-456. See also Agios 
Varnavas 
Lyssimachia, xiii, xv, 59, 64, 65, 66, 97, 98, 
115, 116, 277, 293, 294, 356, 381, 382, 390, 
391, 457, 458. See also Ypsili Panagia. 


Macedonia (Greece), 20, 21, 24, 77, 78, 80, 

84, 108, 111, 117, 118, 120, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

129, 153, 159, 209, 210, 236, 260, 302, 328, 

364 

Macheras, 88, 90, 91, 98, 100, 216, 233, 248, 

252, 253, 277, 458, 539, 546, 547, 550 

Magnesia, 204 

Volos, 199 

Managouli. See Efpalio 

Mani, 128, 192, 194, 196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 

204, 206, 209, 210, 234 

Mardaites, 43, 44 

Margarona, 483, 493, 494 

Mariolata, 260 

Maroneia, 93, 116, 18 

masonry, xiii, xiv-xvii passim, xxii, 55, 56, 

60, 62, 66, 67-72 passim, 75, 77, 78, 85, 

89-97 passim, 99, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 

109, 111, 113-120 passim, 123, 130-155 

passim, 159, 166, 175, 282, 285, 322, 377, 

400, 417, 451, 464, 469, 476, 482, 486, 501, 

504, 511, 516, 518, 528 

bricks, 69, 71, 76, 81, 91, 92, 96, 97, 99, 
103, 104-111 passim, 113-128 passim, 
132-143 passim, 145-155 passim, 159, 
166, 167, 205, 231, 232, 322, 326, 328, 
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343, 377, 390, 400, 417, 427, 482, 518, 
521 
mortar, 56, 89, 91-94, 97, 98, 99, 101, 
104-111 passim, 113, 114, 115, 116, 120, 
121, 130, 132, 133, 134, 136, 141, 142, 144, 
146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 154, 155, 232, 
322, 343, 377, 381, 400, 418, 427, 433 
mosaic, 121, 161, 172-174, 201, 207-208, 
370, 394, 441, 449, 460, 461, 526-527 
opus sectile, 121, 172-174, 207-208, 370, 
394, 424, 426, 435, 526-527 
spolia, 70, 79, 85, 92-95, 105-108 passim, 
111-116 passim, 134, 136, 143, 147, 148, 
151, 152, 154, 195, 308, 365, 375, 418, 
452, 463 
Mastro, 60, 208, 269, 290, 303, 332, 350, 
352, 372, 356, 381, 459, 460, 481. See also 
Agios Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi 
Matsouki 
settlement, 355, 502, 503. See also 
Stratos 
Agios Dimitrios. See under Agios 
Dimitrios 
Maurice 
(emperor), 251, 255 
Strategikon, 99, 322, 324, 557-558 
Mavrikas. See under Agia Triada 
Mavrovouni, 30-32, 101, 495, 500, 509, 510 
Maza, 482-484 
Mazoma, 31, 32, 296, 356, 483-484 
Megali Chora (Zapandi) 
settlement, xix, 227, 277, 290, 461, 539 
Panagia (cemetery), xi, 57, 58, 60, 13, 
124, 131, 132, 214, 216, 221, 277, 350, 461, 
539, 542 
Megara, 198 
Messene, 191, 192, 194, 232, 236, 296, 335 
Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery (Skala), 
xii, xv, xviii, xx, 57, 59, 60, 62, 73, 98, 116, 
131, 137, 177, 178, 192, 194-197, 206, 209, 
210, 215, 222, 231, 232, 261, 278, 294, 303, 
497-498, 536, 542, 544 
Mokista. See Agia Sophia. 
monasteries 
cave, xii, 7, 54, 55, 56, 57, 61, 64, 66-67, 
73, 77, 78, 87, 88, 97, 98, 99, 100, 106, 
109, 135, 158, 159, 160, 172, 175, 176, 256, 
290, 293, 295, (384), 392, 393, 436, 
506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 521, 522, 527, 
528, 529, 540, 551 
Katholikon, xiv, xv, xvii, 55, 61, 62, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 72, 73, 87, 99, 116, 122, 126, 
127, 128, 131, 132, 134, 135, 136, 140, 141, 
153, 158, 162, 163, 174, 175, 188, 189, 197, 
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198, 204, 205, 207, 291, 294, 382, 394, 
404, 424, 425, 439, 445» 447, 452, 454, 
463, 473, 510, 511, 513, 523, 527, 528, 
532, 533, 
refectory, 68, 221, 439, 508, 539 
cells, 65, 68, (327), 439, 457 
fortifications, 51, 52, 54 
Monastiraki. See Pandokratoras 
Monemvasia, 19, 99, 118, 201, 317, 318, 353 
Mornos, 21, 22, 37, 162, 424, 425 
mortar. See masonry 
mosaic. See masonry 
Myrtia (Gouritsa), 277, 294, 295, 379, 463, 
464 
Monastery, xiv, 58, 60, 62, 128, 131, 140, 
173, 175, 208, 277, 389, 463, 464, 528 
Mystras, 77, 78, 125, 197, 353 
Mytikas. See under Agia Eleoussa, Agia 
Sophia. See also Kandila, Glosses 





Nafpaktia, 21, 26, 225, 387, 430, 439, 446, 
491, 497, 504, 505, 506, 513 
Nafpaktos 

settlement, xviii, xix, xxi-xxiii passim, 
22, 23, 27, 36, 40, 41, 44, 46, 47, 53, 87, 
101, 102, 158, 160, 165, 166, 167, 169, 178, 
181, 186, 187, 190, 191, 200, 203, 206, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 230, 231, 241, 246, 248, 256, 265, 
266, 269, 270, 285, 288, 293-303 
passim, 310, 324, 326, 328, 333, 334, 
339, 344, 349-354 passim, 357, 372, 
378, 392, 401, 419, 421, 422, 423, 424, 
425, 432, 466-467, 470, 473, 477, 482, 
483, 497, 498, 512-514, 525, 529, 540 

Agios Dimitrios. See under Agios 
Dimitrios 

Agios Georgios. See under Agios 
Georgios 

Agios Stefanos. See under Agios Stefanos 

Apokafkou St., 75 

Athinon St. See below under Gribovo 

Castle, xi-xvi passim, xviii, 8, 37, 53, 54, 
60, 89, 90, 99, 109, 110, 112-114, 116-120 
passim, 122, 123, 124, 126, 121, 136, 137, 
139, 143, 144, 145, 152, 158, 165, 166, 167, 
284, 326, 
Agios Ilias, go, 122 
N Complex, xiv, xv, 90, 117, 131, 136, 

139, 152, 466 

Gribovo (Athinon St.), 69, 75, 281, 464 

Kapordeli St., 72, 80, 81, 473 

Karakoulaki St., 72 

Noti Botsari St., 281, 472 
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Theotokos Nafpaktiotissa Monastery, 294, 
303, 472-474 
Town Hall, xxi, 252, 278, 474, 550 
Tzavella st., 75, 415, 475 
Nafplio, 166, 266 
Naxos, 197, 198, 202, 206 
Nea Anchialos, 82, 191 
Nea Kerassounda. See under Rogoi, Castle 
(Kastro ton Rogon) 
Nea Koukoura, Soteira (Metochi 
Paleopanagias), xiv, 57, 58, 63, 69, 70, 
85, 124, 125, 141, 280, 421, 549. See also 
Agios Ioannis, Drossato, Efpalio 
Nea Sampsounda 
Agiolitharo, xviii, 58, 186, 194, 201, 278, 
292, 294, 356, 478-479 
Panagia sto Kozili. See also Kozyli 
Neochori (sti Skamia), 69, 253, 257, 278, 
550 
Nestos, 114, 117 
Nicephoros I, 43 
Nicephorus Vlemmydes, 373 
Nikephoros II Phocas, 256, 302, 323, 
558-559 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates, 253, 257 
Nikolaos Gorianitis, 393 
Nikolaos IV Mouzalon, 163 
Nikomedia, 251, 255 
Nikopolis 
settlement, xiii, xvi, xxiii, 6, 7, 8, 26, 27, 
29, 31, 33, 43, 46, 47, 53) 54, 57, 60, 63, 
89, 90, 100, 101, 108, 110, 113, 116, 118, 
122, 123, 124, 126, 131, 134, 141, 143, 149, 
186, 191, 193, 201, 242, 245, 250, 260, 
261, 263, 264, 282, 286, 292, 296, 297, 
300, 308, 310, 319, 332, 333, 349-352 
passim, 354, 356, 357, 364, 455, 476, 
477, 478, 479, 481-487 passim, 493, 
494, 496, 500, 509, 519, 520, 529 
Analipsi basilica, 58, 98, 281, 484-485 
Theme of, 7, 19, 20, 21, 40, 41, 43, 47, 162, 
168, 171, 208, 209, 241, 243-247, 249, 
263-268 passim, 270, 357, 364, 372, 
401, 466, 467, 547 
Northern Gulf of Corinth. See Corinth 








Ochthia, 57, 58, 281, 285, 290, 308, 372, 485, 
486, 502. See also under Agios Georgios 
(Kissiotis) 

Oiniades, xiii, 7, 34, 35, 52, 97, 103, 143, 215, 
279, 436, 437, 459, 481, 503, 504, 542. See 
also Trigardo 

Olympia, 81, 86, 235 

opus sectile. See masonry 
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Oropos, 186, 278, 292, 294, 356, 486-487 

Otranto, 216, 220, 240, 296, 302 

Ozeros, 24, 285, 291, 381, 454, 455, 486, 
502 


Palaeomanina, 34 
Paleochori, 88, 90, 91, 98, 100, 216, 233, 248, 
277, 458, 487, 488, 539, 546 
Paleros, 7, 281, 287, 487, 488 
Panagia Alichniotissa. See Alichniotissa 
Panagia Panaxiotissa, Gavrolimni, xiv, xv, 
57, 58, 60, 69, 73, 87, 113, 119, 121, 122, 126, 
131, 133, 135, 173) 175, 177) 275, 290, 293, 
394, 429, 430, 528 
Panagia Peninsula, xv, xxi, 55, 59, 61, 64, 
65, 66, 69, 73, 76, 98, 100, 116, 122, 134, 
215, 228, 279, 287, 292, 294, 346, 440, 
514, 518-519, 540. See also Vonitsa, 
Kefalos 
Panagia sto Kozili. See Nea Sampsounda, 
Kozyli 
Panagia Trimitou, xiv, xv, xvii, 52, 55, 57, 
59, 61, 64, 65, 66, 116, 121, 122, 134, 135, 
136, 153, 171, 172, 173, 177, 178, 191-198 
passim, 209, 210, 274, 293, 295, 393, 430, 
527, 529. See also Arakynthos Mt. 
Panaitoliko Mt., 21 
Pandanassa (Philipiada), xi, 30, 32, 33, 
259 
Pandokratoras / Metamorfosi Sotiros 
(Monastiraki), xx, 58, 60, 61, 134, 182, 
188, 277, 372, 462 
Paravola (Kouvelo), 290, 291, 488, 489. 
Castle, xi, xvi, 52, 53, 54, 100, 105, 116, 
143, 151, 278, 488-489 
Panagia (cemetery), xi, xiv, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 116, 117, 122, 123, 125-128, 131, 134, 
135, 278, 488-489 
See also Dogri 
Paros, 202 
Patras, 113, 114, 231, 299, 300, 302, 380, 393, 
421, 422, 424, 430, 438, 439, 446, 464, 
465, 469, 470, 471, 473, 474, 475, 497, 
504, 506, 507, 508, 513 
Gulf of, 21, 22, 29, 36, 56, 176, 299, 303, 
381, 394, 454, 465, 496, 507 
Peloponnese, xxii, 20, 23, 29, 42, 45, 110, 115, 
118-122 passim, 125, 127, 129, 153, 157, 162, 
194, 208, 209, 210, 227, 235, 236, 244, 245, 
260, 262, 295, 301, 302, 303, 344, 347, 353 
354, 364, 467, 478 
Theme of, 22, 41, 265, 267, 268, 300, 
364 
Pergamum, 93 


Pezoulia, 291, 355, 501, 502, 503. See also 
Stratos, Charvati 
Phidokastro, xiii, 29, 30, 52, 53, 54, 103, 104, 
143, 151, 278, 286, 288, 289, 296, 356, 402, 
489-491 
Philippoi, us 
Phocas, 251, 255 
Phokis, 24, 168, 196, 200, 224, 227, 260 
Photiki (-Vella), 47, 127 
Pindos Mt., 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 34, 36, 561 
Platamon, 99, 115, 318 
Platanos, 52, 55, 56, 255, 258, 281, 491, 492, 
550 
Pleuron (Nea), 57, 58, 63, 142, 212, 218, 220, 
280, 374, 375, 376, 428, 541 
Plissioi, Agios Dimitrios tou Katsouri. See 
Agios Dimitrios tou Katsouri 
Pogonia, 487, 488 
port, 24, 30-37 passim, 41, 103, 104, 286, 
287, 288, 290, 291, 353, 356, 381, 385, 417, 
466, 497, 515, 542 
harbour, 37, 51, 54, 103, 104, 122, 129, 282, 
283, 284, 285, 291, 296, 354, 402, 418, 
419, 440, 446, 449, 450, 452, 464, 467, 
469, 472, 477, 483, 484, 488, 490, 491, 
493, 494, 503, 504, 514 
pottery. See ceramics 
Preveza, xxii, xxvi, 8, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 100, 
101, 281, 282, 292, 293, 297, 332, 351, 356, 
441, 455, 476, 478, 478, 481, 483, 484, 
486, 487, 493, 494, 496, 500, 509, 519 
Paleopreveza, 483, 494 
Procopius, 27, 466, 468, 488 
pseudo-Kufic, 125, 126, 136, 139 
Pydna, 103, 114, 115, 116, 150, 198, 201 


Rachi. See under Agios Nikolaos 
Ravenna, 252, 255 
Rendina, 99, 107, 110, 111, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
196, 197, 318 
Rivio. See under Agios Stefanos 
Riza, xx, 52, 53, 54, 110, 143, 151, 216, 229, 
233, 236, 255, 258, 281, 288, 289, 300, 
496, 540, 546, 550 
roads, 23, 34, 51, 72, 91, 92, 93, 94, 101-103, 
129, 153, 250, 283, 297, 298, 315, 326, 328, 
396, 405, 413, 414, 417, 428, 435, 439, 452 
454, 458, 466, 467, 471, 482, 484, 512, 
517 
Rodia Monastery. See Vigla 
Rogoi 
(settlement) 30, 47, 199, 290, 292, 
295, 296, 311, 333, 350, 351, 353, 354, 
476-478, 483 
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Castle (Kastro ton Rogon), iv, xi, xiii, 
xiv, xvi, xviii, xxii, 8, 30, 31, 52-54, 58, 
63, 101, 110, 112-120 passim, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 143, 147, 148, 149, 173, 176, 181, 
199, 206, 207, 217, 278, 286, 289, 293, 
318, 353, 356, 476, 477, 478, 490, 500, 


501, 509, 528, 535, 542 
Romanos IIII Diogenes, 257 


Salaora, 31, 288, 402, 445, 490, 491 
Samothrace, 114, 120 
sculptures, xvi-xix passim, 9, 89, 121, 128, 
131, 138, 139, 143, 145, 149, 153, 163, 167, 
168, 171, 176-207, 208-210, 249, 257, 287, 
288, 293, 294, 300, 301, 302, 305, 337, 349, 
354, 355, 356, 364, 370, 374, 376, 380, 
394, 395, 396, 397, 400, 401, 404, 410, 411, 
412, 414, 418, 420, 423, 424, 426, 430, 435, 
436, 439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 449, 
456, 463, 466, 469, 470, 471, 477, 479, 
480, 482, 487, 492, 493, 498, 501, 508, 511, 
513, 516, 517, 520, 525, 529-537 
Scylax, 30, 373, 417, 432, 434, 450, 490, 503, 
504, 515 
Semnos, 166-167. See Leon Semnos 
Seraphim Xenopoulos, 399 
Serres, 117, 118, 120, 196, 197 
Sicily, 20, 43, 236, 288, 378 
Skala. See Metamorphosi Sotiros 
Slavs, 23, 42, 283, 322, 343, 345, 356, 455, 
503, 558 
Slavic, 39, 42, 43, 44, 82, 235, 282, 283, 
291, 310, 31, 356, 379, 385, 388, 393, 
401, 410, 418, 419, 421, 424, 430, 440, 
444, 453, 455, 462, 464, 466, 480, 482, 
489, 496, 514, 515, 520 
‘Ware’, 221, 260 
Smyrna, 194, 197, 201 
Sorovigli, 105, 286, 501, 502. See also 
Stratos 
spolia. See masonry 
St Ilias Sikeliotis, 466 
Sts Jason and Sossipatros, 126, 157, 164, 166 
See also Corfu, Kassiopi 
Stamna, 26, 78, 175, 218, 290, 298, 299, 332, 
350, 355, 391, 498-500. See also Agioi 
Theodoroi, Dyo Ekklesies 
Stefani, 27, 286, 292, 356, 500. See also Agia 
Varvara 
Stephanus Byzantius, 418, 466 
Syrianus, Strategikon, 316, 554 
Stratos, xi, xii, xvi, xx, xxi, 34, 52, 55, 56, 62, 
88, 89, 90, 97, 105, 109, 116, 140, 151, 152, 
216, 218, 229, 253, 254, 257, 269, 279, 285, 
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286, 291, 295, 298, 303, 327, 332, 355, 356, 
372, 381, 391, 460, 485, 501, 502, 542, 551. 
See also Charvati, Pezoulia 

Strongyli, 33, 286, 292, 477, 509 

Strymon, 120 


Taktika, 42, 46, 47, 265, 322, 332, 372, 378, 
449, 450, 483, 557, 558 

Taxiarches. See Zalongo 

Taxiarchis. See Ermitsas 

Thebes, 47, 164, 191, 194, 197, 198, 334, 339) 
473 

Themes, xxvii, 19-22, 40, 43, 44, 47, 162, 
171, 204, 205, 208, 209, 241, 249, 250, 
263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 285, 300, 
303, 352, 358, 354, 357, 364, 372, 394, 
431, 449, 459, 466, 467, 482, 483, 547. 
See also Hellas, Nikopolis, Kephallenia, 
Peloponnese, Thessaloniki 

Theophanes, 43 

Theophanes Continuatus, 466 468 

Theophilos 
De Artibus, 223 
(emperor), 252, 256, 269, 349, 474 

Thesprotia, 22, 24, 42, 197, 200, 201, 203, 
209, 210, 355 

Thessaloniki, 23, 47, 77, 78, 82, 83, 87, 107, 
111, 114, 118, 120, 125, 126, 127, 128, 196, 
197, 203, 252, 253, 254, 255, 295, 324, 
335 
Theme of, 41, 244, 245, 264, 267, 268, 

300, 354, 364 

Agios Dimitrios, 175, 194, 206, 231, 529 

Thessaly, 188, no, 124, 125, 127, 129, 153, 157, 
162, 168, 206, 364, 426, 478 

Thrace, 78, 113, 117, 120, 157, 159, 328, 336, 
342, 349 
Rodopi, us 

Traganoula. See Angelokastro 

transformation, 3, 4, 6, 16, 17, 25, 27, 37, 85, 
140, 310, 311, 561, 562 
of settlement, 273-303, 331-359, 365 

transition, 5, 61, 134, 340 

Tree of Life 
(brickwork), 150, 159, 533 
(sculpture), 204 

Trichonida, 24, 34, 74, 291, 293, 297, 356, 
378, 379, 387, 394, 432, 437, 438, 463, 
464, 488, 489, 491, 512 

Trigardo, xiii, xx, 52, 53, 97, 103, 116, 143, 
151, 215, 227, 279, 289, 290, 372, 481, 
503-504, 542. See also Oiniades 

Tryfos (Tryfou Loutra). See Kordovitza 

Tsoukalio Lagoon, 30, 32 
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Vagenetia | Vagenitia, 20, 42, 46, 47, 394, 459 
Valtos, 24, 26, 385, 426, 460, 485, 501 
Varassova Mt., 7, 36, 41, 55, 67, 78, 135, 176, 
219, 221, 241, 290, 293, 295, 298, 299, 301, 
302, 303, 332, 333, 353, 365, 394, 439, 
446, 447, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509. See also 
under Agia Triada (-Hill, Kato Vassiliki), 
Agioi Pateres, Agios Dimitrios, Agios 
Nikolaos 
Varnakas, 434. See also Kandila 
Varnakova Monastery. See Efpalio 
Varvaros 
Agios (Tryfos), 443 
St, 44, 283 
Vassiliki 
Ano, 504, 505, 506 See also under Agioi 
Pateres, Agios Dimitrios (Varassova 
N-E) 
Bay, Aetolia, 36, 446, 505 
Bay, Lefkada, 296, 451, 452 
Kato, xi-xiii passim, xvi, xx, xxi, 7, 36, 
52, 54) 57, 59, 61, 64, 65, 66, 69, 76, 
85, 87, 97, 103, 109, 116, 135, 177, 209, 
212, 219, 221, 222, 225, 229, 230, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 238, 239, 253, 256, 261, 
262, 263, 269, 276, 290, 293, 296, 299, 
300, 303, 308, 333, 439, 504, 507, 538, 
543, 545, 547, 549. See also under Agia 
Triada (- Hill, Varassova) 
Vathy, xxii, 31, 282, 296, 482, 483, 493, 494 
Veria, 93, 295 
Vigla, 30, 59, 64, 279, 286, 294, 356, 431, 
442, 477, 490, 509, 510 
Vlacherna. See Vlachernae Monastery 
Vlachernae Monastery, xv, xix, 59, 60, 61, 
122, 123, 126, 127, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
179, 185, 195, 197, 206, 209, 279, 288, 294, 
510, 511, 536 
Vlachs, 44, 343, 509 
Vlochos, 52, 53, 54, 63, 88, 89, 90, 100, 141, 
143, 281, 511-512 
Volos. See Magnesia. 
Vomvokou. See under Agios Ioannis 
Prodromos 
Vonditza, 41, 47, 310, 349, 350, 352, 483, 515 
Vonitsa, xv, 29, 41, 43, 282, 287, 292, 295, 
296, 333, 334, 346, 349, 353, 357) 377, 416, 
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420, 433, 434, 435, 436, 440, 442, 443, 
444, 454, 462, 487, 494, 495, 503, 513, 515, 
516, 517, 518 
Castle, xi, xiv, xv, 8, 52, 53, 54, 59, 88, 
89, 90, 98, 99, 110, 112, 116, 118, 120, 123, 
124, 143, 144, 217, 229, 279, 289, 292, 
353) 543 
Agia Sophia. See Agia Sophia 
harbour, 103, 291, 353 
Koimisi Theotokou Sto Limani 
(quayside), xix, xxii, 122, 190, 207, 
281, 537 
cemetery. See under Agios Ioannis 
See also under Alichniotissa, Panagia 
Peninsula 
Vristiana / Vlyziana, 88, 90, 98, 100, 216, 
228, 233, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, 269, 
277, 283, 291, 303, 354 458, 539, 546, 
547, 550 


weight, xxi, 232-234, 262, 268, 347, 546. See 
also loom-weights 

windows, 66, 122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 130, 
132-140 passim, 142, 144, 152, 153, 202, 
205, 239, 358, 514, 516, 531, 534) 535, 536, 
547 


Xeromero, 24, 250, 283, 372, 377, 416, 420, 
433, 434, 435, 436, 440, 443, 444, 458, 
459, 462, 487, 495, 503, 513, 515, 516, 517, 
518 


Ypsili Panagia, xiii, xv, 59, 64, 65, 66, 98, 
115, 116, 138, 277, 294, 295, 457. See also 
Lyssimachia 

Yugoslavia former, 82 


Zagori, 81, 235, 260, 263, 567 
Zakynthos, 20, 22, 194, 296, 347 
Zalongo 
(name), 356, 520 
(Kamarina), 479, 496, 519 
Mt, xiii, xx, 24, 293, 294, 356, 479, 486, 
487 
Taxiarches, xiii, xx, 59, 63, 121, 143, 217, 
229, 281, 543 
Zapandi. See Megali Chora 
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Plan 1. (a) Section-plan of the church of Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra (courtesy of 

E. Fouache and the École Francaise d'Athènes). (b) Simplified plan of the area 

around Pandanassa Monastery (courtesy of E. Fouache and the Ecole Française 
d’Athénes). 





Plan 2. Topographic plan of the Castle of Amfilochia by N. Saraga (courtesy of 
the 26th Ephoreia of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities — TAPA, Greek Ministry 
of Culture). 1-6: Ancient and medieval buildings. 
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F. FORMER XENIA HOTEL 

A. BYZANTINE BUILDING REMAINS (POSSIBLY 
PALACE OF KOMNENODOUKADES) 


E. AG. PANDES CHURCH (BUILT OVER THE 
REMAINS OF A BYZANTINE CHURCH) 
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Plan 4. Plan of the Castle of Arta by V. Papadopoulou: A: Entrance, B. Keep or Kastraki or IcKale, 

T. Former Xenia Hotel, A. Remains of Byzantine building (possibly the Komenodoukes Palace), 

E. Church of Ag. Pandes (built on the remains of a Byzantine church), XT. Fore-wall, Z. Small 

gate, 1-19. Towers. Courtesy of the 18th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities — TAPA, Greek Ministry 
of Culture. 
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Plan 6. Topographic plan of the fortifications in Ag. Ilias (courtesy of A. Portelanos). 




















(courtesy of A. Portelanos). 


Plan 8. Topographic plan of the Castle of Koulmos 
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Plan 10. Topographic plan of the Castle of Nafpaktos (courtesy of A. Portelanos). 
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Plan 15. Kato Vassiliki, plan of the buildings on and around the Ag. Triada Hill 
(courtesy of the Danish Institute at Athens). 
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Plan16. Topographic plan of the Castle of Vonitsa by G. Smyris (courtesy of the 22nd Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities 
— TAPA, Greek Ministry of Culture). Ki-K6: Buildings in the enceinte. 
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Fig. 4. S Varassova, Ag. Nikolaos. Plan of the buildings by A. Paliouras — Ch. Katsibinis 
(courtesy of the Agathoerga Katastimata of the Metropolis of Ioannina). 
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Fig. 5. Mt. Arakynthos, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos. Plan of the buildings in the two 
caves (courtesy of A. Paliouras). 
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Fig. 6. Aetoliko, Finikia. Plan ofthe basilica by F. Zafeiropoulou (courtesy of the 22nd Ephorate 
of Byzantine antiquities of Aetoloacarnania and the 36th Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classic 
Antiquities of Aetoloacarnania — TAPA, Greek Ministry of Culture). 
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Fig. 7. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Plan of the Middle Byzantine church and 
adjacent buildings (courtesy of A. Paliouras). 
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Fig. 8. Kefalos. Plan of the Basilica ‘B’ and adjacent buildings (by Ch. Barla, 


courtesy of A. Paliouras). 











Fig. 9. Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia. Plan of the church and adjacent buildings by 
P. Vocotopoulos (courtesy of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 





Fig. 10. Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery. Grave beside the S wall. 
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keep. W wall. 


Fig. 12. Castle of Aetos, 





keep. SW corner. 


Fig. 13. Castle of Aetos, 





Fig. 14. Castle of Nafpaktos, Kastraki/IcKale. Plan of barrel-vaulted rooms in the N part by I. Kosti (courtesy of the Historical 


and Archaeological Society at Agrinio). 
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1. Stratos, Agora mit byzantinischen Gebäuden BYZ 1 und BYZ 2. 


Fig. 17. Stratos. Plan ofthe buildings in the Agora by E.L. Schwandner (courtesy of the University 
of Ioannina). 
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Fig. 18. Castle of Nafpaktos. Plan of buildings in the citadel/Peritorio (by 

D. Athanasoulis and P. Androudis (courtesy of the Historical and Archaeological 

Society at Agrinio). Plan A. Topographic plan of the citadel: 1. ‘Bath House’, 

2. Church of Pr. Ilias, 3. ‘N Complex’, 4. Cistern with buttresses, 5. Byzantine 

walls and terraces, 6. Fortification walls. Plan B: Topographic plan of the area of 

the Byzantine Building in the citadel: 1. ‘Bath House’, 2. Church of Pr. Ilias, 3-4-5. 
‘N Complex’. 
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Fig. 19. Kefalos. Plan of the Basilica ‘A’ and adjacent buildings by Ch. Barla 
(courtesy of A. Paliouras). 
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Fig.21. Arta, Komenou Ave. Plan of the buildings found in Tachou-Muller Plot by V. Papadopoulou 
(courtesy of the Skoufas Association in Arta). 
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1. 'Apra: Avaoxkagri oto oikózeóo Ezaij-Itavvákm (oóóc 
Movupyxkávac xoi Kauuévou), Iovviog 1981. 


Fig. 24. Arta, Komenou Ave. — Mourganas St. Plan of the buildings found in 
Spai-Yanaki Plot by V. Papadopoulou (courtesy of the Skoufas Association in Arta). 





Fig. 25. Kandila, Glosses. ‘Byzantine Nerotrivio’ (courtesy of J. Knauss). 
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Fig. 26. Efpalio, Managouli. Plan of the mill of Ferit Aga by V. Katsaros (courtesy 
of the Etaireia Nafpaktiakon Meleton). 
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Fig. 27. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Kiln (courtesy of A. Paliouras). 
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Fig. 29. Castle of Aetos. Cistern. 
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Fig. 33. Nikopolis. W part of the fortifications, tower. Type 1 masonry. 


Fig. 34. Castle of Nafpaktos. View and drawing of the SW tower of the citadel. Type 2 masonry. 
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Fig. 34. Castle of Nafpaktos. View and drawing of the SW tower of the citadel. 
Type 2 masonry. 
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Fig. 36. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, S cross-wall. View and drawing of a 
section of masonry. Type 4 masonry. 





Fig. 37. Castle of Nafpaktos, citadel/Peritorio, outer N fagade. View and drawing 
of a section of masonry. Type 5 masonry. 





Fig. 37. Castle of Nafpaktos, citadel/Peritorio, outer N fagade. View and drawing 
of a section of masonry. Type 5 masonry. 





Fig. 38. Koronissia, Panagia church, SW corner. View of a section of masonry. 
Type 6 masonry. 





Fig. 39. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios. Drawing of the E facade viewed from SE. Type 7 masonry. 














b) 


Fig. 41. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, tower ‘H’. View and drawing of the 
W facade. 





a) 


Fig. 42. Castle of Aetos, building in the citadel. View and drawing 
of a section of masonry. 





Fig. 42. Castle of Aetos, building in the citadel. View and drawing of a section 
of masonry. 





Fig. 43. Angelokastro, outer enceinte. View from E. 
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Fig. 46. Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies. Detail of the E facade. 
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Fig. 48. A) Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas/Episkopi. Detail of the W facade. B) E Varassova, 
Ag. Dimitrios, N facade. Drawing of a section of masonry. 
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Fig. 48. A) Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas/Episkopi. Detail of the W facade. B) E Varassova, 


Ag. Dimitrios, N facade. Drawing of a section of masonry. 





Fig. 49. Castle of Vonitsa, inner enceinte. Detail of masonry. 





Fig. 50. Arta, Ag. Theodora. Detail of masonry in the S facade. 





Fig. 51. Drawings of cross patterns in the masonry. A) Efpalio, Nea Koukoura, 
Sotira. B-C) Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies. D) Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi. E) Castle 
of Arta, ‘Alichniotissa’. 





Fig. 51. Drawings of cross patterns in the masonry. A) Efpalio, Nea Koukoura, 
Sotira. B-C) Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies. D) Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi. E) 
Castle of Arta, ‘Alichniotissa’. 
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Fig. 53. Sections of masonry. A) Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili, S facade. B) Nea 
Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili, N facade. C) Castle of Nafpaktos, citadel/Peritorio, 'N Complex’. 
D) Paravola, Panagia church, E facade. 
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Fig. 54. Arta, Ag. Vassilios stin Gefyra, E facade. 
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Fig. 55. Paravola, Panagia church. Drawing of a section of masonry in the apse 


viewed from SE. 





Fig. 56. Gavrolimni, Panaxiotissa, dome. View from W. 
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Fig. 57. Castle of Arta. Sections of masonry in ‘Alichniotissa’ and drawing of detail. 
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Fig. 58. Paravola, Panagia church. A) Drawing of the NE corner. B) Detail of masonry. 
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Fig. 59. Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili, N facade. Detail and drawing of masonry. 





Fig. 60. Myrtia, Myrtia Monastery, katholikon, E facade. Detail of masonry. 
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Fig. 61. Angelokastro, SW building, W façade, tree of life in the masonry. 
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Fig. 62. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios. Sections of masonry in the: A) S facade, 
B) N facade. 





Fig. 62. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios. Sections of masonry in the: A) S facade, 
B) N facade. 





Fig. 63. Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas / Episkopi. Drawings of sections of masonry 
in the: A) W facade of S aisle, B) W facade of the nave. 





of masonry in the: A) W facade of S aisle, B) W facade of the 


is Riganas / Episkopi. Drawings of sections 
nave. 


Fig. 63. Mastro, Ag. Ioann 





Fig. 64. Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada. A) View from SW. B) Drawing of the E cross arm and NE corner. 
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Fig. 64. Agrinio, Lefka Mavrika, Ag. Triada. A) View from SW. B) Drawing of the E cross 
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Fig. 65. Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia, N part of the inner facade of the apse. 
View and drawing of a section of masonry. 
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b) 


Fig. 65. Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia, N part of the inner façade of the apse. View 
and drawing of a section of masonry. 
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. A) Section of masonry on the E facade. B) E facade 


Fig. 66. Stamna, Dyo Ekklesies 
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corner, drawing of a se 
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b) 


Fig. 68. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios. A) Drawing of a section of masonry on the 
N facade. B) Section of masonry on the N facade. 
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Fig. 69. Castle of Astakos. Drawing of the E wall of Church 'A' viewed from the W. 
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Fig. 71. Vlacherna, Vlacherna Monastery, Katholikon. View of the SE corner (courtesy of 
Pr. P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig. 72. Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa, Panagia Monastery, katholikon. A) The 
original masonry in the NE corner and the N half of the apse. B) Drawing of a 
section of masonry in the E part of the N facade. 





Fig. 72. Panagia Peninsula near Vonitsa, Panagia Monastery, katholikon. A) The 
original masonry in the NE corner and the N half of the apse. B) Drawing of a 


section of masonry in the E part of the N facade. 
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Fig. 75. Koronissia, Panagia Monastery, katholikon. View of the S facade from S. 
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Fig. 76. Stefani, Ag. Varvara, E façade. Drawing of the masonry in the apse. 
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Fig. 78. Nea Sampsounda, Panagia sto Kozili, S fagade. Section of masonry in the 
SE corner. 
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Fig. 80. Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. View from W. 
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b) 


Fig. 81. Lyssimachia, Ypsili Panagia Monastery, katholikon. A) View of the internal 
facade of the N side apse. B) Drawing of a section of masonry on the E facade. 
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Fig. 83. Vonitsa, Panagia Alichniotissa. View of the apse from SE. 








W facade. A) View from the W. 


B) Drawing of the masonry. 


Ag. Ioannis in the cemetery, 


Fig. 85. Vonitsa, 





Fig. 86. Castle of Astakos. A) Drawing of a section of masonry in the cross wall. B) Section of 
masonry on the N facade of the enceinte. 





Fig. 87. Castle of Vonitsa, inner enceinte. Drawings of sections of masonry. 














Fig. 88. Castle of Nafpaktos. View and drawing of the SW tower of the citadel/ 


Peritorio. 
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Fig. 90. Castle of Arta. Section of masonry at the W part of the enceinte. 
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b) 


Fig. 92. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, tower T. Drawing of a section of masonry. 





Fig. 93. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, tower ‘IE’. View and drawing of a 
section of masonry. 



































b) 


Fig. 94. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, tower ‘E’. View and drawing of the 
NE facade. 
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Castle of Koulmos. Views and drawings of sections of masonry 


Fig. 96. Lefkada, 


in the enceinte: A) on the E part and B) on the NE part. 





Fig. 97. Lefkada, Castle of Koulmos. View and drawing of a section of masonry on 


the S facade of the citadel. 
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Fig. 99. Angelokastro. Section of masonry at the gate of the enceinte. 
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Fig. 101. Castle of Paravola, SW tower. View from NW and drawing of the masonry. 
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Fig. 103. Stratos, ‘Byzantine building 1’, view of the E inner facade. 





Fig. 104. Castle of Arta, SE building. View from SW. 





Fig. 105. Castle of Nafpaktos, Byzantine building (‘Bath House’) in the citadel/ 
Peritorio. A) E facade. B) S facade. 





Fig. 106. Castle of Nafpaktos, Byzantine building in the citadel/Peritorio. 
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Fig. 109. Mt. Arakynthos, Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos. Fac-similé of the painted inscription by 
V. Katsaros (courtesy of the Patriarchiko Idryma Paterikon Meleton). 





Fig. uo. Nafpaktos. Inscription on a sculpture (courtesy of C. Vanderheyde and the Ecole Francaise 
d'Athènes). 





c) 


Fig. 111. Louros, Ag. Varnavas. A) View of the S façade. B) Inscription to the left 
of the entrance. C) Inscription to the right of the entrance. 





b) 


Fig. 12. Lefkada, Vournikas, Ag. Ioannis sto Rodaki. Inscriptions on architectural 
members embedded in the masonry. 





b) 


Fig. 13. Stamna, Ag. Theodoroi. Fresco decorations: A) in the apse of the proth- 
esis, b) in the main apse (photograph and drawing by V. Katsaros, courtesy of the 
Etaireia Makedonikon Spoudon). 





Fig. n4. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. A) Sculptures arranged in the 
courtyard. B) One of the mullions (courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of 
Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig. u5. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. Sculptures arranged in the courtyard. 





Fig. u6. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. Sculpture (courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and 
the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig. 1175. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. Sculpture (courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and the 
Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig. 8. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. Sculpture (courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and the 
Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 
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Fig. 120. Mt. Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou. Sculptures arranged in the courtyard. 





Fig. 121. Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris. Sculptures embedded in the church 
(courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig.122. Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris. Sculpture embedded inthe church (courtesy 
of P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig.123. Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris. Sculpture embedded in the church (courtesy 
of P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 





Fig. 124. Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris. Sculptures embedded in the church 
(courtesy of P. Vocotopoulos and the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 











Fig. 126. Aetoliko, Finikia, basilica. Sculpture (photograph by F. Zafeiropoulou, 

courtesy of the 22nd Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities of Aetoloacarnania and 

the 36th Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities of Aetoloacarnania — 
TAPA, Greek Ministry of Culture). 





b) 


Fig. 127. Castle of Arta. Sculpture embedded in the citadel. A) Front side. 
B) Under side. 





Fig. 128. Castle of Arta. Sculpture embedded in the citadel (courtesy of 
N. Moutsopoulos). 





Fig. 130. Vomvokou, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos Monastery, katholikon. Sculpture 
embedded in the W facade. 





Fig. 132. Arta, Panagia Kassopitra. Sculpture embedded to the wall in the right of the 
entrance. 





Fig. 133. Drymos. Sculpture (photograph by E. Mastrokostas, courtesy by the 22nd 

Ephorate of Byzantine antiquities of Aetoloacarnania and the 36th Ephorate of 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities of Aetoloacarnania — TAPA, Greek Ministry 
of Culture). 





Fig. 134. Efpalio, Varnakova Monastery. Sculpture embedded in the S facade. 





Fig.135. Efpalio, Varnakova Monastery. Sculpture embedded in the S facade. 





Fig. 137. Ag. Georgios, Ag. Georgios. Drawing of sculpture embedded in the W 
facade. 





Fig. 138. Kandila, Ag. Sophia. Sculpture (photograph by P. Vocotopoulos, courtesy 
of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 





Fig. 139. Kandila, Ag. Sophia. Restored sculpture. 





Fig. 140. Kandila, Ag. Sophia. Sculpture. 





Fig. 141. Kefalos. Sculpture (photograph by Ch. Barla, courtesy of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens). 





Fig. 142. Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Sculptures. 





b) 


Fig. 142. Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Sculptures. 





c) 


Fig. 142. Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Sculptures. 





d) 


Fig. 142. Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Sculptures. 





Fig. 143. Louros, Ag. Varnavas. Sculptures embedded in the S facade. 





Fig. 146. Nafpaktos. Sculpture found in the town (photograph by I. Kosti, courtesy 
of the Historical and Archaeological Society at Agrinio). 





Fig. 147. Nafpaktos. Sculpture found in the town (courtesy of C. Vanderheyde and 
the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes). 





Fig. 148. Castle of Nafpaktos. Sculpture embedded in the SW tower of the Kastraki 
(IcKale). 





Fig. 149. Nafpaktos. Sculpture once embedded in the Kastraki (IcKale) of the 
castle (courtesy of C. Vanderheyde and the École Française d’Athénes). 





Fig. 151. Nea Sampsounda, Agiolitharo, Ag. Apostoloi. Sculpture embedded in the 
S facade (courtesy of C. Vanderheyde and the Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes). 





Fig. 152. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, church. Sculptures embedded: A) in the threshold, B) 
in the S facade (drawing by G. Soteriou, courtesy of the Agathoerga Katastimata of the Metropolis 
of Ioannina). 





Fig. 153. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, church. Sculpture embedded in the E facade. 





Fig. 154. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi, church. Sculptures embedded in the 
S facade. 





Fig. 155. Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery, old church. Sculpture arranged in the 
courtyard. 
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Fig. 156. Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery, old church. Sculpture arranged 
in the courtyard. 





Fig. 157. Skala, Metamorphosi Sotiros Monastery, old church. Sculpture arranged 
in the courtyard. 





Fig. 158. Vlacherna, Vlacherna Monastery. Sculptures embedded in the E façade 
of the S apse. 





Fig. 159. Castle of Vonitsa, quayside, Koimisi Theotokou sto Limani. Sculpture 
embedded in the modern church. 





Fig. 160. Arta. Pottery found during salvage excavations (photograph by 
A. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou, courtesy of the Christian Archaeological Society). 





Fig. 161. Arta. Pottery found during salvage excavations (photograph by 
A. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou, courtesy of the Christian Archaeological Society). 





Fig. 162. Drymos. Pottery found during excavation (photograph by E. Mastrokostas, 

courtesy of the 22nd Ephorate of Byzantine antiquities of Aetoloacarnania and the 

36th Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities of Aetoloacarnania — TAPA, 
Greek Ministry of Culture). 





Fig. 163. Glosses. Ceramic artefact found in the Castle (courtesy of J. Knauss). 
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Fig. 164. Kato Vasiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Pottery found during survey 
(courtesy of the Danish Institute at Athens). 





Fig. 165. Kato Vasiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Pottery found during survey 
(courtesy of the Danish Institute at Athens). 





b) 


Fig. 166. a) Kato Vasiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Ceramic loom weights found during excavation 
(courtesy of A. Paliouras). b) Kefalos. Ceramic loom weight found during excavation 
(photograph by Ch. Barla, courtesy of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 
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b) 


Fig. 169. Kato Vasiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Pottery found during excavation 
(courtesy of the University of Ioannina). 





Fig. 170. Kato Vasiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Pottery found during excavation 
(courtesy of the University of Ioannina). 





b) 


Fig. 171. a). Mastro, Ag. Ioannis Riganas/Episkopi. Tiles (photograph by 

P. Vocotopoulos, courtesy of the Center of Byzantine Research, Thessaloniki). 

b). Nafpaktos, Ag. Dimitrios. Ceramic bread stamp (photograph by 
D. Triantaphyllopoulos, courtesy of the Municipality of Preveza). 
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Fig. 172. Kryoneri. Pottery found during excavation (photograph by F. Kefallonitou, courtesy of 
the Historical and Archaeological Society at Agrinio). 
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Fig. 174. Nafpaktos. Pottery found in the town and vicinity (photographs by V. Papadopoulou, 
courtesy of the Etaireia Nafpaktiakon Meleton). 





b) 


Fig. 174. Nafpaktos. Pottery found in the town and vicinity (photographs by 
V. Papadopoulou, courtesy of the Etaireia Nafpaktiakon Meleton). 





d) 


Fig. 174. Nafpaktos. Pottery found in the town and vicinity (photographs by 
V. Papadopoulou, courtesy of the Etaireia Nafpaktiakon Meleton). 





f) 


Fig. 174. Nafpaktos. Pottery found in the town and vicinity (photographs by 
V. Papadopoulou, courtesy of the Etaireia Nafpaktiakon Meleton). 
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Fig. 176. S Varassova, Ag. Nikolaos. Pottery found during excavation 
(courtesy of A. Paliouras). 





Fig. 177. Aetoliko, Finikia, Pleuron, Acropolis. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 178. Castle of Aetos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 179. Angelokastro. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 180. Angelokastro. Pottery found during survey. 





b) 


Fig. 181. Ag. Ilias, tower. Pottery found during survey. 





d) 


Fig. 182. Ag. Ilias, tower. Pottery found during survey. 





b) 


Fig. 183. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





d) 


Fig.183. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 
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Fig. 183. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 
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Fig. 185. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 186. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 187. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 188. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 189. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 190. Kefalos. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 191. Lefkada, Koulmos, Ag. Georgios. Pottery found during survey. 








b) 


Fig. 192. Lefkada, Vournikas, Ag. Ioannis Prodromos ton Karaviadon. Pottery embedded in the 
E facade. 





Fig. 193. Megali Chora, Panagia church. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 194. Monastiraki, Pandokratoras. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 195. Stratos, Agora. Pottery found during survey. 
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Fig. 198. Trigardo. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 199. E Varassova, Ag. Dimitrios. Pottery found during survey. 





Fig. 200. Zalongo, Taxiarchis. Pottery found during survey. 
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Fig. 202. Drymos, basilica in Paliokklisi. Belt buckle found during excavation (pho- 

tograph by E. Mastrokostas, courtesy of 22nd Ephorate of Byzantine antiquities of 

Aetoloacarnania and the 36th Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities of 
Aetoloacarnania — TAPA, Greek Ministry of Culture). 





Fig. 203. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Nails found during excavation 
(photograph by A. Paliouras, courtesy of the University of Ioannina). 





Fig. 204. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill belt buckle found during excavation 
(photograph by A. Paliouras, courtesy of the University of Ioannina). 





Fig. 205. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Fibula found during survey (courtesy of 
the Danish Institute at Athens). 
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Fig. 206. Kefalos. Cross found during excavation 
(photograph by Ch. Barla, courtesy of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 
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Fig. 207. Coin weight from a Private Collection (Geneva 143) 
(courtesy of the Lennox Gallery Ltd, London). 


Fig. 208. Kruje, cemetery. Belt buckle found during excavation (photograph by 
S. Anamali, courtesy of the Albanian Academy of Sciences). 





Reverse 


Fig. 209. Kefalos. Coins and coin-weight found during excavation (photograph by 
Ch. Barla, courtesy of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 
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Fig. 21. S Varassova, Ag. Nikolaos. Fragments of glass vessels (courtesy of A. Paliouras). 





Fig. 212. Arta, Ag. Mercurios, Byzantine building. Overstruck lead seal found 

during excavation (photograph by V. Papadopoulou, courtesy of the 18th 

Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities of Arta and Preveza — TAPA, Greek Ministry 
of Culture). 





Fig. 213. Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill. Coin hoard found during 
excavation (courtesy of A. Paliouras). 





Fig. 214. Kefalos. Coins found during excavation 
(photograph by Ch. Barla, courtesy of the Archaeological Society at Athens). 
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Fig. 215. Nafpaktos, Town Hall. Coins found during excavation (photograph 
by D. Konstantios, courtesy of the 22nd Ephorate of Byzantine antiquities of 
Aetoloacarnania — TAPA, Greek Ministry of Culture). 





Fig. 216. Stratos, Agora. Coins found during excavation 
(photograph by E.L. Schwandner, courtesy of the University of Ioannina). 
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Fig. 219. Castle of Aetos. Tower in the S part of the enceinte. 





Fig. 220. Kandila, Glosses, Castle and ‘Byzantine Nerotrivio’. View of the dam and 
Byzantine building from the Castle (courtesy of J. Knauss). 





Fig. 221. Katochi. S facade of the tower. 
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b) 


Figs. 223. Kefalos. A) View of the island from the Panagia church in Panagia 
Peninsula, NW of Vonitsa. B) Satellite image of the island by Google Earth. 
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Fig. 225. Nafpaktos. The town in the 17th century (drawing of J. Spon and G. Wheler, courtesy of A. Paliouras). 





Fig. 226. Nea Kerassounda, Castle of Rogoi. Section of masonry in the N cross wall. 
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Fig. 231. Satellite image of the Castle of Rogoi (Google Earth). 


LEGENDE 

Bastions karstiques 

1, Roches calcaires indifférenciées 

Roches aisément mobilisables 

2. Flysch indifférencié (zone ionienne, de Tripolitza- 
Gavrovo, zone du Pinde, zone pélagonienne) 

3. Marnes burdigaliennes 

4. Plio-Calabrien marno-sableux 

5. Altérites (épaisseur métrique et décamétrique) 
(sols et sables rouges) 

6. Front de chevauchement 

7. Contact anormal probable 

8. Cours d'eau pérenne 

9. Barrage 

0. Site archéologique 

1. Villes 





Map. The lithology of the drainage basins of the rivers of Western Greece and the Peloponnese 
(courtesy of E. Fouache and the Ecole Francaise d'Athènes). 
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Fig. 11. — Les deltas et du Louros et de l'Arachtos dans leur cadre géomorphologique. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


. Surfaces structurales dans le calcaire du Pantokrator 
. Monts calcaires 
. Massifs de flysch à forte densité de bancs gréseux 
. Créts, barres et corniches résiduelles 
. Versants convexes dans les calcaires 
. Versants régularisés 
. Collines pliocénes 
a. Conglomérats 
b. Zones broyées 
. Versants de flysch trés argileux 
. Cónes de déjection attribuables à la dernière période 
froide 
Éboulis attribuables à la derniere période froide 
a. Cónes holocénes et historiques 
b. Alluvions grossiéres associées 
Cóne de déjection du Quaternaire moyen et ancien 
Marécages 
Remblaiement alluvial fin sablo-limoneux à limoneux 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
. Cours antique probable 
. Exsurgence karstique 

. Faille attestée 


. Faille supposée 


Falaise vive 

Cordon littoral sableux 

Écoulement saisonnier dans les talwegs 

Écoulement pérenne 

Banc de graviers et de galets dans le lit de l'Arachtos 
(zone de tressage) 

Méandre recoupé, méandre abandonné 

Ancien chenal 


Canal de drainage du poljé de Tsiropolis 


. Vestiges archéologiques 

. Point coté 

. Principaux villages 

. Trame du cadastre romain (reconstitué par P. Dou- 


kellis) et linéaments matérialisés sur le terrain 


Map 2. The deltas of Louros and Arachthos Rivers in their geomorphological context (courtesy of 
E. Fouache and the École Française d’Athénes). 
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Map 4. Paleographic reconstructions of Vathy Bay indicating shoreline changes from the Roman 
through the modern period. Plan by J. Wiseman, K. Zachos (courtesy of the Trustees of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens). 
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LÉGENDE 
1, Surfaces structurales dans le calcaire du Pantokrator 
2. Monts calcaires (principaux axes anticlinaux) 
(calcaire de Vigla) 
3. Marnes burdigaliennes 
4. Créts, barres et corniches résiduelles 
5. Convexités de versants calcaires 
6. Versants régularisés 
7. Collines pliocénes ` 


8. Versants faconnés dans le flysch 
9. Forte concentration de badlands 
10. Forte concentration de glissements de terrain 
11, Versants fagonnés par des micro-ravines et ruisselle- 
ments diffus 
12. Cónes de déjection attribuables à la dernière pério- 
de froide (Würm) 
13, Éboulis attribuables à la dernière période froide 
14. a, Cones de déjection holocénes et historiques 
b. Épandages grossiers associés 
15. Remblaiement important de terra rossa 
16, Cónes de déjection du Quaternaire moyen et ancien 
17. Marécages 
18, Remblaiement alluvial holocéne et historique sablo- 
limoneux & limoneux 
19, Falaises vives 
20. Cordon littoral sableux 
21. Ecoulement saisonnier dans les talwegs 
22. Ecoulement pérenne 
23. Ancien chenal 
24. Indices de défluviation (cours antique probable) 
25. Exsurgence karstique 
26. Failles : a. attestée ` b. supposée 
27. Front de chevauchement : 
a. avec abrupt trés marqué 
b. avec abrupt trés peu marqué 
28. Tracé de l'aqueduc de Nicopolis : 
a. Canal visible sur de longues sections 
b. Canal attesté par des vestiges ponctuels 
c. Tracé probable 
29. Canal de drainage 
30. Barrage du Louros 
31. Vestiges archéologiques 
32. Point coté 





Map 5. The geomorphologic context of the area to the N of Nikopolis (courtesy of 
E. Fouache and the École Frangaise d’Athénes). 
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Map 6. Paleographic reconstructions of the Kastro ton Rogon and vicinity show- 

ing the changing coastlines and environments from 1500 through 1000/500 B.P. 

Plan by J. Wiseman, K. Zachos (courtesy of the Trustees of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens). 
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